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THE 
AR GU M E N T. 


JN writing the Argument of Plato's Banquet, we find our 

- ſelves obliged, for the Sake of: Perſpicuity, to depart from 
our uſual Method ; and to begin by giving. ſome Account of the 
Manner in which it is compoſed, and of the Order in which it 
proceeds : for by knowing theſe will better be underſtood what 
we have to ſay concerning the Name, the Title, or Subject, 
and even; the Deſign f it. — The Compoſition then of this 
Dialogue is of. a: fingular Gaſt, and different from that of any 
Other. For the Principal Part of it confiſfs of Oratorical 
Speeches, /þoken at a certain Banquet or Entertainment, by 
Some of the Company. in their Turns, upon a Subject propoſed 
by One of their Number. — The Speakers are theſe Six, 
Phædrus, Pauſanias, Eryximachus, Ariſtophanes, Agatho, 


and Socrates. Their ſeveral Speeches are finely diſtinguiſhed 


Ly different Styles of Oratory, and with great Propriety dij- 
3 play 
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play the peculiar Character of ah Speaker, — The fir ft of 


them, Phædrus, was a Young Gentleman, of the moſt inge- 
nuous Diſpoſition, modeſt, candid, and a Lover of Truth; 
refined, elevated, and heroic in his Sentiments ; the ſame Per- 


ſon, whoſe Character Plato has thus drawn at large in a Dia- 


logue inſcribed with His Name. From thence alſo we learn, 
that he was a great Admire of Lyſias he Orator : Accord- 
ingly, the Speech, made by him in this Banquet, ſavours much 


of the Style of Lyſias, ſuch as it is chara&eriſed by Plato 


himſelf ; the Diction being pure and elegant ; the Periods 


round and well turned; but expreſſing the fame. Seritiments 


over and over again in Variety of Language; and where the 
Sentiments are various, void of all Method or Order in the 


ranging tbem. Ihe next Speech, reported in the Dialogue, is 


that of Pauſanias ; who appears to have been a Stateſman or 
Politician, a great Aadmirer of both 'the Spartan and the 
Athenian Laws, and an Enemy to all other Syſtems of Go- 
vernment and Manners. The Style of his Oratory correſponds 


exactly with the Character, which Hermogenes gives us, of 


the Style uſed by Iſocrates: for he is clear and diſtinct, and 
arvides his & ubjeft properly : * profuſe in Ornaments, and 


rather too nice and accurate ; diffuſe and ample in his Senti- 


ments, though not in his Expreſſion; and taking a large Com- 
paſs 
' See Platon. Phædr. pag. 234, 5. and 263, 4. Ed. Steph. 
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paſs of Argument in the coming 10 bis Point. We find him 
however free from thoſe Faults, for which that Critick juſtly 
reprebends Iſocrates: for in the Speech of Pauſanias there is 
no Languor nor Tediouſneſs ; nor is he guilty of preaching, or 
of being didactic; Vices in Oratory, which are the uſual Con- 
comitants of Old Age, and in Iſocrates perhaps were princi- 
pally owing to that Cauſe : certain it is, that moſt of bis Ora - 
tions now extant were compoſed in the Decline of his Life, 
and that in the lateft of them thoſe Blemiſbes are the moſt con- 
ſpicuous. But at the Time, when the Speeches, reported in 
this Dialogue, were ſuppoſed to have been ſpoken, Iſocrates 
was in the Flower both of his Age and of his Eloguence., Add 
to this, that Pauſanias here immoderately affefts ſome of thoſe 
litthe Graces of Style, for which Iſoerates was remarkable in 

his Younger Years moſt ; * fach as auribicus, or Oppoſitions ; 


Wag UTE, or Paritys, where one M. ember of a Sentence an- 
wers either in Sound or Sentiment to another ; and thoſe 
meerly Verbal or Literal Similaritys, of Adnominations, Ad- 
literations, and the ſame Beginnings or Endings of two or 
more Words near one another. One of the/e Ornaments, im- 
Oe: gel, Plato ridicules in the way of Mimickry, as 

Jes 


See Hermogenes wig n C1 12. 1 he ſame Critick wee 
beds, C. 13 and 16. Vit. Homer. inter Opuſc. Mytholog. ex Ed. 20. 
Pag. 300, 301. Quintihan. Inſtitut. Orat. L. . B 3. and Demetrius 


Pbaler. Wigi eppuraiees, F. 29. 
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ſoon as the Speech of Pauſanias is ended : which alone ſeems 
a ſufficient Evidence, that Plato in framing. that Speech pur- 
poſely imitated the Style of Iſocrates. His Intention in ſo do- 
ing, as appears probable, we think, from the Beginning of 
the Speech itſelf, was to ſet in Contraft thoſe wo celebrated 
Orators, Lyſias and Iſocrates; and to exhibit the Former as 
treating his Subject in a general, indiſcriminating, indeter - 
minate way, copious in his Language, but jejune in Matter; 
the Other, as diſtinguiſhing and methodical, full of Matter, 
and ample in Particulars, from having  fludied the Mature 
of his Subject more diftintly, pbilgſopbically, and minutely. 
It may be pertinent io obſerve, that Plato ſeems to have had 
the ſame View, in introducing the Mention of Iſocrates near 
the Concluſion of his Dialogue named Phædrus. — The next 
Speaker to Pauſanias is Eryximachus ; whoſe Profeſſion was 
that of Phyfick or Medicine ; and his Speech is ſuitable to his 
Profeſſion : for he conſiders the Subject in a more extenſive 
View; and beginning from the Human Body, both in its 
ſound and morbid State, goes on like à thorough Naturaliſt, 
and purſues his Inflances through every Part of Mature, 
through Earth, Air and Sky, up to That which wvulgarly 
was deemed Divine. His Oratory, io the beſt of our little 
Judgment in theſe Matters, agrees with what Hermogenes * re- 


at ports | 
See his Treatiſe wee} id,, L. 2. C. 9. | 
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ports of Pericles, that all the Ancient Orators, meaning, be- 
fore the Time of Demoſthenes, He had in Appearance, as 
well as in Reality, the moſt of the Iuvirnc, that is, Weight 
with his Hearers, and Power over their Paſſions. For, ac- 
cording to that Critick, the real Tewirns of an Orator conſiſts in 
a ready and apt Uſe of his General Knowlege, or an oppor- 
zune and proper Application of it, in managing his Subject; 
and the Yuviry, is moſt apparent, he ſays, when the imo, the 
Thoughts and Sentiments, are profound, curious, and out of 
the common Road, yet firiking and forcible. Mou the real 
and the apparent 'dworng, as thus deſcribed, are Both of them 
remarkable in the only Oration of Pericles we have left, in- 
ſerted by Thucydides in bis Hiſtory : and Both ſeem affect- 
edly uſed in the Speech of Eryximachus ; which we preſume 
therefore Plato compoſed in Imitation of Pericles. —WVext after 
Him {peaks Ariſtop hanes, the celebrated Comic Poet ; thro 
whoſe Comedys, ſuch at leaft as are till remaining, runs the 
Jame rich Vein of Humour, the ſame lively and redundant 
Wit, the ſame. Licenti ouſneſs of Sentiment and Language, 
the ſame B uffoon-like Ridicule and Drollery on the God, and 
the ſame loud Pretenfions to Piety and Religion, which charac- 
teriſe his Speech in the Banquet. —The next Speech is made by 
Agatho, the Donor of the Feaſt.  Agatho was at this Time 


a Young Man Y a "oP Fortune, Generout, * agn ificent, 
| 6g | and | 
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and Poliſhed in his Manners; much admired. by" All for the 
Comelineſs of his Perſom; and celebrated: by Plato in the Pro- 


tagoras for his fine Parts, and excellent. Muturul Diſpoſition. 
His Genius inclined him to Poetry, and particularly io that” 


of the Tragic Kind; in which hs was jo ſucceſsful, as to uin 
be Prize from all bis Antagoniſts, in one of thoſe" Competi- 
tions for Excellence in writing Tragedys, annually held at the 


Feaſt of Bacchus. Upon this Occaſion it was, that he: gave 
his Friends that Entertainment, which Plato has immortaliſed: 


by this fine Dialogue. We have no Piece of his Writing e 


tant; but tis highly probable, that the Speech, here attributed. 


to him, gives a juſt Repreſentation of his: Style: for the Lan- 


guage of it is extremely poetical, forid, and abounding with 


Metaphors ; and the Sentiments. are wonder fully elegant, in- 


genious, and full of Fancy, but have not ſo much as an Ap 
pearance of Truth for their Foundation. —The laſt Speaker on 
the Subjeft is Socrates : and his Speech is in every Respect 


worthy of the Man. For in his whole' Conduct he was modeſf; 


and careful to avoid the leaſt Degree of *Oftentation ; in all 
his Diſcourſe he was * ſolicitous above all things for the Truth 


in every Subject, and propoſed to bimſelf That as the princi- 


pal End in all his Diſputes, Inquirys, and Reſearches ; and 


whenever he took the Lead in C onver ſation, be began from Things 


eaſy, | 


+ See the Greater Hippias, page 58. 
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eaſy, common, and obvious, but gradually roſe to Specula- 
tions the moſt difficult, ſublime, and excellent. Agreeably to 
this Character, he delivers in his Speech nothing as from Him- 
felf; but introduces another Perſon, aſſuming the Magiſterial 
Airs of a Teacher, yet condeſcending, gentle, and affable. 
This Perſon is Diotima, à Lady at that time in high Repu- 
tation for her ſuppoſed Intercourſe with the Gods, and her 
Prediftions of future Events. The Speech of Socrates con- 
tains the Recital of a Converſation between Himſelf and this 
Reophetic Lady; into whoſe Mouth he puts what he has a 
Mind to teach, on purpoſe to inſinuate, that his Speech was 
indiſputably true, was worthy of being thought divinely inſpi- 
red, and conveyed the Knowlege of Divine Things. The Elo- 
quence of it exemplifys that Doctrine, taught by Plato in his 
Phædrus and his Gorgias, that the Man, who beft knows the 
Truth in every Subject he treats of, and intends the Good of 
theſe whom he endeavors to perſuade, He who has the mof 
Knowlege of Human Mature, and of the various Diſpoſitions 
of Men, and conſeguentiy can adapt his 5 peech to the Temper 
of his Audience, He is likely. to male the ableſt and beſt Speaker ; 
the other Qualifications, requiſite to. form an Orator, being 
comparatively mean, and, ſo far as Art is concerned in them, 
eaſily attainable, The Truth of this Doctrine was ſoon after 


abundant! ly confirmed in Demoſthenes, who, r himſelf 
: GIS * 
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upon the Rules laid down by Plato, became at once the mſi 
per ect Patriot, Politician, and Orator of his (T had almoſt 
1 ſaid of any) Age.— After theſe fix Speeches are ended, a new 
Character is brought upon the Stage, —Alcibiades,—a YT gung 
Mobleman of the firſt Rank in Athens, of great natural and 
acquired Abilxys, chiefly thoſe of the Military Kind, but of 
diſſolute and thorowly debauched Manners. Being ambitious 
of Power and Government in the State too early, before he 
was qualified for them by Knowlege and Experience, he had 
for ſome time been a Follower of Socrates, whoſe Eloquerite 
and Reaſoning he ſaw prevailing always over thoſe of the So- 
phiſts : for he hoped to acquire, in His 0 ompany and Converſe, 
the ſame ſuperior Power of Perſuaſion ; in order to employ that- 
Power with the People, and gratify the Views of his Ambi= 
tion. He is introduced into the Banquet- Room, far from ſober ; 
and his Behaviour and Speech (for he is engaged by the Com- 
pany to make a Speech) per fefily agree with the Character of his 
Manners. The Subject, on which be ſpeaks, is profeſſedly, and 
in all Appearance, foreign to the Point ſpoken to by the reſt; 
as the diſorderly and unthinking C ondition, whith he is in, re- 
quires it ſhould be: but tis far from being ſo in Reality 2 
Plato has not only woven it into his Deſign in this incompara- 
bls Dialogue, but has made it one of the moſt eſſential Parts, 
without: 


— = 
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5 See Note 6. to the Greater Hippias, page 20. 
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without which the Work had been wholly defeftive in the End 
for which it was framed ; as will preſently appear. Between 
the Speeches are inter mixed, occafionally, ſhort Pieces of Conver - 
ation; which agreeably relieve the Mind, by. unbending it at 
proper Intervals, amidſt the Formality and Tediouſneſs of ſet 
Orations. Aﬀter the laft of the Six Speeches, that of So- 
crates, is ended, the latter Part of which is wrought up to 
all poſſible Sublimity of Speculation, ſome entertaining Dra- 
matic Incidents occur, to lower the Flights of Enthuſiaſm, 
and bring us down again to Human Life and Manners. Aud” 
this, for a particular Reaſon befides, is here neceſſary, becauſe- 
all thoſe ſublime Speculations were intended to be afterwards: 
applied to Moral Praftice.—Theſe Speeches, with the Conver- 
ſation and Occurrences at the Banquet, make the Principal 
Part of this Dialogue ; and are introduced, not in a Drama-- 
tic, but a Narrative, Way. — The Introduction 7s partly | 
Marrative, and partly Dramatic: by ao hich means i t ts ſome- 
what intricate: For the Dialogue. opens with a Converſation 7 
between Two Perſons only, Apollodorus, and ſome Friend of 
bis, though in the Preſence of. Others, ſuch as Dramatic - 
Writers call Mute Perſons, At the very Beginning, A pol- 
lodorus relates a ſhort Converſation, lately held between Him- 
ſelf and Glauco; and tells his Friend, that he. then gave 
Glauco an Account of. what had paſſed. at the Banquet given: 


byy 


ner, and ſuch the Method, in which this Dialogue is com- 
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by Agatho : which Account, repeated by bim here again, con- 
2 all the ref} of the Dialogue. H. e /a ays, it was deliver- | 


ed ro Him by Ariſtodemus, One of the Company ; ; . who had 
begun his Narrative with the Recital of a a ſhort Converſation, 
held between Socrates and H. imſelſ, and of ſame other Occur- | 
rences previous to the Banquet. The ſame Recital, bere made 
by Apollodorus 20 his Friend, and to the Company at that 
Friend's Houſe, immediately introduces the M. arrative or Hi- 
foory of that truly noble Entertainment. — Such is the Man- 


poſed. It appears from hence, that 'twould have been im- 
proper to inſcribe it, like almoſt all the other Dialogues, with 
the Name of any One of the Speakers ; * becauſe no One bears 
fuch a Part in it, as may fitly be deemed Second to that of 
Socrates. The moſt proper Mame, which could be deviſed. for 
it, clearly is The Banquet; becauſe This is equally expreſſive 
of all the Shining Perſons of the Dialogue, —It is uſually, in- 
zitled “ Concerning Love.” Lambecius, however, ftrargly. 


maintains the true Title of it to. be © Concerning Good.” 


'Tis eaſy to compromiſe the Difference, by a ſhort Account of 
the Speeches in this Dialogue with regard to their M atter; as 
we have before conſidered them with regard zo the Style and 


Cha- 


6s Sce Prologue to Plato's Works, at the End of the Synoſ/rs, Page 22. 
7 See Lambec, Bibliothec. Vindobon. Lib. 7. ſub init. 
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Character of zheir Compoſition. — The Subject, propoſed to 
be ſpoken on, is *. the Praiſe of Love,” ſimply and gene- 
rally: and the Speech of Phædrus, who propoſed it, takes the 
word Love in a General Senſe, ſo as to comprehend Love 
toward Perſons of the ſame Sex, commonly called F riendſhip, 
as well as That toward Perſons of a different Sex, peculiarly 
and eminently fliled Love.—Pauſanias diftlinguiſhes between 

| Love of the Mind, and Love meerly of the Body, proving 
them to be AﬀeFions of very different Kinds, becauſe produc- 
tive of very different Effefts, —Eryximachus conſiders Love, 
as that Univerſal Principle in Mature, which attraf#s, unites, 
or aſſociates, one Thing to another in a regular May; the Ef- 
ect of whoſe Operation is H. armony or Concord: That, which 
heals alſo the Breathes made by the Oppoſite, the diſuniting 
and dividing Principle, the Cauſe , ifregular Motions and | | 
of Diſcord. —Ariftophanes treats of Love, as other Writers. | -- 
of Coniedy do; raking it only in the groſſeſt Senſe of the Word, = | 
as it means the Paſſion common to Man with all Brute Ani. 
maln. And Agatho talks about it, 'like other Enthuftaftic. $ 
Poets, in a vague Manner, without any determinate or fixed | | 


4 
- 


Meaning at all; taking it in various Senſes ; commonly indeed. 
for the Refinement of that Paſſio on. between the Sexes; bit” 
Sometimes for great Liking or Attac hment of thz Mind to any 
Object; and then, all at once, Yong the Word, like Eryxima- 
2 | chus, 
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chus, to fignify Concord and Harmony, not only between Ra- 
tional Beings, but even the Unintelligent Parts of Mature. 
But when Socrates comes to ſpeak upon the Subject, he goes 
much deeper into it by Degrees: in the firſt place, he pre- 
miſes certain U. niverſal Truths relating to Love; — that the 
Obje of it is Beauty; the Eſſence of it Deſire; its Aim or 
End the Poſſeſſion of Beauty, or, if already poſſeſſed of it, 
the Perpetuity of that Poſſeſſion. Next, he conſiders Love 
as the Deſire of Good; whatever is Beautiful Being alſo 
Good, /o far as it is Beautiful ; and Love, peculiarly ſo cal. 
led, being Part of that Univerſal Love or Defire of Good, 
common to all Beings intelligent and ſentient. He conſiders 
this Univerſal Love or Defire of Good, as the Link between 
the Eternal Nature and the Mortal, between the Plenitude of 
Good and the Total Want of it. He confiders, that the Aim 
of this Defire, agreeably to a certain Property of it before 
obſerved, is not only to enjoy Good, but to immortaliſe that . 
Enjoyment. The Defire of Immortality therefore is of Weceſ- 
ſity, he Jays, annexed to the Defire of Good, or Love - 
Beauty. But Perſonal Immortality being impoſſible to be at- 
#ained by any Being whoſe Nature is Mortal, every fuch Be- 
ing, prompted by ature, ſeeks to continue itſelf, and its En- 
Joyment of Good, in the only Way poſſible, the Propagation 
of its Species, and the Production of ſome Being, reſembling. 
2 714 
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its Self, another Self, to ſucceed, and to continue as it were 
the Enjoyment of the ſame Good. Hence the Love of that 
Beauty, with which every Animal is moſt ſmitten in the Beau- 
tiful of its own Kind, is accompanied with an Inſtinct, or 
Matural Defire, to mix and unite with it, and thus to gene- 
rate another Animal of the ſame Kind. From Corporeal 
Beauty, and that lower Species of Love regarding it, Man, 
as his Mind opens more and is improved, naturally proceeds 
farther ; attaining the Sight of that Beauty, which is ſcen 
only by the Eye of Mind, in the Temper and Diſpoſition of 

Jome. Fellow-Mind ; and fired with that Love, which attends 
the Sight of Mental Beauty. To this Love alſo is annexed, 
ſays Socrates, the Defire of generating, of ftamping upon that 
other Mind its own Thoughts, and of raiſing up and nurtur- 
ing between them an Intellectual Progeny, of generous Senti- 
ments and fair Ideas. By means of this Mixture and this 
Enjoyment, that is, by Converſe, ſuch as improves the Under- 
ſanding, the Mind, he obſerves, riſes higher, and attains to, 
view. Beauty in thoſe Things themſelves, the Subjects of their 
Converſation ;, firfl, in virtuous Purſuits, Studys, an Em- 
ployments; next, in the Sciences, and every Branch of Knows 
lege. In the Embraces of theſe Beautys the-Mind generates an 
Offepring of the faireſt Kind and the moſt durable; the Poet, 
his Immortal Writings; the Hero, thro” the Force of his Exam 


D tis, 
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ple, continual Copys of his Virtue; the Founder of Civil Politys, 
thro his Inſtitutions, a long Succeſſion of Patriot- Afions ; and 
the Legiſlator, wiſe and beneficial Laws, to bleſs the lateſt Po- 
ferity. — But if the Soul be endowed with a Genius of the 
Higheſt Kind, ſbe refts not here, nor fixes her Attachment on 
any One of theſe Mental Excellencys or Beautys in Particular : 
the genuine Lover of Truth and Nature riſes from hence, as we 
are here taught, to the Science of Mind itſelf, in which all thaſe 
Excellencys and Beautys are comprehended ; and contemplates 
thut univerſal, original, and Exemplar-Beauty, of which ſhe 
her Self partakes ; and from which every fair Form of Wa- 
ture, every generous Sentiment, every amiable and graceful 
Action, each Particular Science, and all the fine Productions 
of Genius or of Art, derive their Beauty. To this Science 
only, that of Mind, does Plato allow the Name of True Wiſ- 
dom ; the Love and the Purſuit of this Supreme Beauty he 
calls Philoſophy ; and to the Embraces or Enjoyment of it, 
and to no other Cauſe, does he here aſcribe the Generation and 
the Growth of True Virtue. — The laſt Speech, that of Alci- 
biades, 7s wholly in Praiſe of Socrates ; and is intended by 
Plato 20 exemplify what Socrates had juſt before taught : for 
by deſcribing the Charafter of that conſummate Philoſopher, and 
thus drawing after the Life, be exhibits to our View a Picture 


of Living Virtue, for the Ground of which is laid True Phi- 
| loſophy. 
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loſophy.— In this ſhort Account of the Specches, which com- 
poſe the Principal Part of this Dialogue, it appears that the 
Five Firſt are, what they pretend to be, Encomiums upon 
Love. But Socrates, tis plain, has Something elſe in View: 
he makes the Subject propoſed an Occaſion only to introduce 


ſome Other; and in the Cloſe of his Speech plainly intimates, 


that it rather deſerved ſome other Title, than that of an En- 
comium upon Love. As therefore the preceding Speeches are 
in their Nature but preparatory, and in Fact introduftory to 
that of Socrates, Lambecius is juſtifiable in altering the Title 
of this Dialogue : but from the Manner, in which Socrates. 


con ſiders the General Nature of his Subject, it might, with leſs: 


Variation from the Vulgar Title, than that propoſed by Lam- 
becius, be properly enough termed © a Dialogue concerning the 
Love of Beauty, or the Deſire of Good.. Still farther, in 
our Review of the Speech of Socrates, we find, that his Drift 


was o condutt his Followers up the ſeveral Steps of Beauty, thoſe 


Ovjefts of Love to the Human Mind in proportion to its ſeveral. 
Degrees of Improvement ; and finally to fix their Love and Ad- 
miration upon that Univerſal Conſummate Beauty, the Love of 
which characteriſes the Philoſopher, and diſtinguiſhes him front 
other Men, whoſe Purſuits are lower, and whoſe Loves are fired 
on meaner Objects. Apreeably therefore to this, were it abſe- 
lately neceſſary to alter the Title of this Dialogue, in arder ts 


* D 2 | expreſs 
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expreſs the Principal Subject of it, we ſhould propoſe One of theſe 
Two, —* Concerning the Love of the Supreme Beauty,” that is, 
the Mind of Mature; —or, Concerning Philoſophy,” that is, 
the Love of Wiſdom. — Certain it is, that the Philoſopher's De- 
FB fen in this Dialogue is to engage his Diſciples and Friends in 
1 the Study and Purſuit of this Wiſdom, by repreſenting the Ob- 


i jeci of it as incomparably the worthieft of their Love and Ad- 
b| miration ; and by ſhewing them, that this Wiſdom, this Know- 
. lege of the Univerſal Beauty, or Sovereign Good, 7s the only 
1 firm Foundation of That, which is the Particular Good of 
| Man, True Virtue. — Mot without Reaſon therefore aid the 
i "Ancients generally rank this Dialogue among thoſe of the Ethic 
. Claſs. But according to the Plan propeſed in our Synopſis, 


the Character of it is of the Mixed Kind, that is, partly Narra- 
tive and partly Dramatic: And the Genius of it tales its Co- 
4 lour from the Didactic Part, the Speech of Socrates ; the Rea- 
þ ſoning of which is wholly Analytical, reſolving all Love into its 


* Principles, and tracing all Beauty upward 19 that Source, from 
: whence it is derived to every Part of Nature, MI ND. 

10 N 5 - | 

j 3 See Diogenes Laert. L. 2. Modern Interpreters, with a View to 


ff the ſublimer Part of the Speech of Socrates, but without regarding the 
% Drift of it, call this Dialogue Metaphyfical or Theological. And among 
the Ancient Platoniſts, Albinus, as if he was attentive chiefly to the 
Speech of Pauſanias, and referred all the Other Speeches to That, calls 
it Political. 1 


[ 2x J 


' PERSONS or Tus BIALOGUE, 


? APOLLODORUS, 3 FRIEND OF APOLLODORBS, 
+GLAUCO, 5 ARISTODEMUS, *SOCRATEsS, AGA= 
THO, PAUSANIAs, ARIST OPHANES, ERYXI- 
MACHUs, PHEDRUs, DIOTIMA, ALCIBIADES. 


The Readers of Plato will obſerve, that before each of his Dia- 
logues the Names of the Speakers in it are recited, not in the Order 
either of their real Dignity, or of their Importance to the Dialogue, as 
the Manner is of Modern Poets before their Tragedys and Comedys; 
but according to the Order in which they ſeverally make their firſt Ap- 
pearance; and, fince in every Scene of Converſation Two or More muft 
appear at the ſame time together, Theſe are named according to the 
Order in which they firſt ſpeak: after this Manner we find the Perſons 
of the Drama enumerated before all the Dramatic Writings of the 
Ancients. 

* Apollodorus was a Diſciple of Bia but of no long Standing at 
this Time. His Character therefore in the Dialogue is properly marked 
by the Vehemence of his Attachment to Philoſophy, and Admiration of 
his Maſter, See more of him in Note 10. to the Dialogue. 

3 This Friend is not mentioned by Name: a Circumſtance,. which 
alone ſeems to have induced Some to imagine, that by the Friend of 
* Plato here meant Himſelt. 

If this be the ſame Glauco, who was Brother to Plato, and Plato 
be the Friend here introduced, it ſeems ſtrange, that Apollodorus ſhould 
ſpeak of Plato's Brother to Plato himſelf, as of one utterly unknown 
to Plato, mentioning his Name, afterwards, only as it were by Accident. 

5 Ariftodemus was a conſtant Humble Follower of Socrates. See 
more of him in Notes 7, and 8. to the Dialogue itſelf, BY 

* For the Characters of all the following Perſons, we refer to the 
firſt Part of the preceding W 


* 
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PRINCIPALLY, WITHIN THE CITY OF ATHENS. 


The Scene of Converſation between Apollodorus and his Friend, the 
only Dramatic Part of the Dialogue, and where all the reſt of it is 
introduced in the way of Narrative, appears to be the Houſe of this 
Friend; as proper a Place as any for ſo long a Recital as Apollodorus 
had to make him ; and the moſt proper, where to come to him with 
that Intention. — The Way from Phalerus to Athens, a long Walk, is, 
with no leſs Propriety, made the Scene of the Converſation, related by 
Apollodorus between Himſelf and Glauco; to whom, he ſays, he then 
made the ſame long Recital. — The Scene of the ſhort Diſcourſe next 
related, between Ariſſodemus and Socrates is made the Street; by which 
Piece of Conduct the breaking it off ſo abruptly is ſuitable to the De- 
corum of Place, (See Note to the Scene of To.) And Agatho's Houſe 


is the grand Scene of the Principal Part, the Speeches at the Enter 
tainment. 


Apor- 
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APOLLODORUS, 

HE Affair, concerning which ye inquire, I think my 

ſelf now not quite . unprepared to relate to you. 

For it happened a few Days ſince, as I was walking up to 
the City from my Houſe at * Phalerus, that an Acquaintance 
of mine, who was going the ſame Way, ſeeing Me at a 
conſiderable Diſtance before him, called out to me; and by 
way of Toke at the ſame time ſaid, —Apollodorus, You Pha- 
lerean, will not You ſtop a while, tilt I come up to you ?— 
Upon which I ſtopped, and ſtayed for him. As ſoon as he 
had joined me,—Apollodorus, ſays he, I was juſt now in- 


quiring 

The Word mewn, which the older Editions give us in this Place, 
is, careleſsly as it ſeems, omitted in that of Stephens: which Error, as 
well as many Others, we the rather take Notice of, to prevent a Re- 
petition of the Same in any future Edition of Plato, where tho Text of 
Stephens is likely to be made the Standard. 
pPbalerus was a Sea-Port Town, between four and five Miles from 

the City of Athens; where frequently were furniſhed out, by way of 

Spectacles of Entertainment to the People, Pompous Cavalcades, g 
probably from thence, and marching to the City. See Xenopbon in 
Hipparchic. p. 560. Ed. 2. Steph, 

3 What the Joke is, will eaſily be diſcerned by Help of the Troceds 
ing Note. For it lyes in a Humorous Oppoſition between the Haſte 
with which Apollodorus ſeems to have been walking, agreeably to his 
Character, and the Slowneſs uſual in Cavalcades of Pomp, with the 
frequent Stopping of thoſe who are F oremoſt, till the more dilatory 
Train behind them is come up. 2 
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quiring after you; from a Deſire I have to be thorowly ac- 
quainted with what paſſed in the Converſation between Aga- 
tho, and Socrates, and Alcibiades, and the reſt who were of | 
the Party, at an Entertainment where the Subject of their 
Diſcourſe was Love. I ſhould be glad to be informed by 
You what was ſaid on the Occaſion. For the Perſon, who 
gave Me ſome Account of it, Such as He received from 
Phenix the Son of Philippus, told me that You knew every 
Particular : but that as to Himſelf, he did not pretend to 
be at all perfect or exact in his Relation. Do You then give 
me an Account of it, Your ſelf: for You have the beſt 
Right to relate a Converſation, in which an intimate Friend 
of your own had the moſt diſtinguiſhed Share. But firſt, 
ſaid He, tell me, were Lou your Self One of the Com- 
pany ?—It appears ple inly, ſaid I, indeed, that your Author 
by no means gave you an Exact Account of the Circum- 
ſtances of that Converſation, if you ſuppoſe it paſſed ſo 
lately, as to admit a Poſſibility of My being of the Com- 
pany,—Really I imagined fo, replyed He. How could--it 
be, ſaid I, Glauco? Do you. not know, that Agatho has. 
not been at Athens for theſe many Years ? whereas it is not 
yet Three, ſince I firſt became a Follower of Socrates, and 
began, as I have continued ever ſince, daily to.obſerve and 
ſtudy all his Sayings and Actions. Before that Time, run- 
ning about here and there, wherever Chance led me, and: 
fancying my ſelf all the while well employed, no Mortal. 


was in fo wretched a Condition as I: it was ſuch as You 
2 : 53 
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are in at preſent, who give every Study and every Purſuit 
the Preference to that of Philoſophy.— Leave off railing, 
ſaid He, and tell me When that Converſation happened. — 

Before We wrote our ſelves Men, replyed I. Twas at the 
Time when Agatho brought his firſt Tragedy upon the 
Stage, and won the Prize with it. Twas the very next 
Day, after that Himſelf and his Chorus-Singers had offer- 
ed the uſual Thankſgiving- Sacrifice for his Victory. — Tis 
then, ſaid He, a long time ſince, it ſeems. But who was 
it, continued he, that related the Converſation to Vou? 
Was it Socrates himſelf Not Socrates, * by Jove, re- 


plied I; but the ſame Perſon, who related it: to Phce-, 
nix. Cy was one : Ariſtodemus, * a e a Man 


of 


4 Thoſe, ho ated and * the Chorus-Parts in his mw Sec 
Note 60, to the . 

This, by way of ſtrong Negwives ; Glas 1 as is often uſed in dnfwer- 
ing g, when the Affirmative. of the Queſtion aſked has not the leaſt Ap- 

earance of Truth in it, or is moſt remote from the Matter of Fact. 

this Paſſage therefore, light as it may ſeem, is drawn a ſtrong Line. 
in the Character of Socrates ; to ſhew, that of all Mankind He was the 
fartheſt from Oſtentation, and the moſt unlikely ever to repeat to Others. 
again, as Men of Vanity uſe. to do, a paſt Converſation, where he had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, or. any former Diſcourſe: of his own r * 
he had been admired. 

5 Tn all the Editions of the Conde we here read Kulabwide: kin iti 
ought. certainly. to be Printed Kudebnuaius's as appears from Stephanus 
de Urb. and from an old. Auſcription on a Pillar at Athens publiſhed in 


Spon. de Pagis Attic. voce Kudabnvaio. "ee alſo ee, de _ Wn. 
in eadem voce. % i 10 vi Wo 2's | 
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of remarkably low Stature, who always went barefoot. 
He was of the Party; being one of Thoſe who at that 
' ? Nenoþbon informs us, that Ariffodemus was ſurnamed- the Little. 
This Circumſtance therefore ſerves to aſcertain the Man. From the 
ſame Author we learn, that this Little Man was alſo one of the Mi- 
nute Philoſophers of that Age, till better taught by Socrates. For 
Kenophon repreſents him as wre Juorla vols Jeol7 peemeperes, Gre pon 
X£W48u0v, UNAG KO TWY OHV] uv rauf MM. We quote the 
very Words of this Paſſage for the. ſake of propoſing, ta our Learned 
Readers an Emendation of the Word pnxaruperoy. For we are not fa- 
tisfyed with pare exopevr, the Conjecture of M. Stephens, nor with the 
ire eVxoperey of Leunclauius; becauſe Sacrifice to the Gods, we: appre- 
hend, always implied either Petition or Thankſgiving : nor can we ac- 
quieſce in retaining the Word pnyarwpevor, making it to fignify, when 
be undertook any thing, and accordingly. ſuppoſing with Erneftus,. the 
Word 7: to be tacitly underſtood ; becauſe the Suppoſition ſeems not 
agreeable to any Idiom of the Greek Language. We approve rather 
the Prudence of Beſſarion, who, in his Latin Tranſlation of this Paſ- 
ſage, took no Notice at all of the Word pyxaruperor. But as we muſt 
not make ſo bold with the Original, we propoſe, inſtead of that Word, 
to be read as in a Parentheſis, . l H ; by which Alteration 
the Senſe will be this, that Ariſſodemus offered no Sact ifices to the Gods, 
no voluntary ones at leaſt, but in Compliance only with Cuſtom, or in 
Obedience to the Laws. And this may appear to be the true Mean- 
ing, when we conſider that Atheiſts in all Ages are ready enough to 
join in Public As of Divine Worſhip; and therefore not the Neg- 
le& of Theſe, but of Such as were voluntary, could be any Indica- 
tion to Socrates of the real Sentiments of Aria. See Xenophon 
in Memorabil. L. 1. C. 4. 

* By this Circumſtance Aniflodemus was diſti ngviſhed, it ſcems, as 
much as by his Littleneſs. *Tis probable, that like his Fellow-Diſciple 
Antifthenes the Cynick, he imitated what appeared the moſt rigid and 
ſevere in his Maſter's Way of * as being beſt ſuited to the e 

| Rough- 


1 
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Socrates. Not but that I afked Socrates himfelf concerning 
Some of the Particulars, reported by Ariſtodemus; and He 
allowed they were reported juſtly, Why then; faid Glauco, 
ſhould not You favour Me with that Relation? The Way 
to the City is perfectly convenient for People to converſe to- 
gether, as they go along. Upon which we reſumed. our 
Walk, and entered into the Relation which my Friend de- 
fred; So that J am now; as E faid, not quite unprepared 
upon the Subject. If then F am to relate that Affair over 
again to Vou, ſo it muſſ be. Beſides, I muſt own, that 
when-F am diſcourſing, y Self, or hearing the Diſcourſe of 
Others, upon Philoſophical! Subjects, abſtracted from the 
Conſideration of Improvement, I am beyond meaſure do- 
lighted. But when I hear Converſation of any other Kind, 
eſpecially the uſual Diſcourſe between You Rich People 
who are ſtil contriving to heap up Money, I feel a Tedi- 
ouſneſs in my Self, and a Concern for You my Friends, 
who 1 init 1955 are employing your Time to 8 Pur- 


1028401. 10 E 2 £44 | pale, 


Ronghinels' of tis or Temper; and the Rudeneſt of his Witiners; 
which led him to entertain Atheiſtical Notions of the Cauſes of Things, 
and to ridieule Thoſe wo paid real Worſhip to what” was Divine in 
Nature. This Cireumſtance recals to our Mind thoſe Epithets of 
Rough; Hard and Unyielding; rpaxαν xa d¹ν He, given to Atheiſmn 
by Plutareh at the End of "Ie" Treue wet IE. ves aner 
in Note 11T7 

9 Tabra xe wor is a Phrase ve meet with Recep in Plite. 
We ſhould chaſe therefore ſo e rend in” this Place, * of cad 
*. 8; "08 it is printek 


time were the moft attached to the Perfon and Company of 
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poſe, . while you are only trifling; - On the other hand, tis 
poſſible you may think that I lead an unhappy Life; and E 
believe, thoſe Thoughts of yours are juſt : but as to You, 


I do not ſay that I believe—for I . State a ; 
You are in to be e 
FRIE NB. 
Yo are n the Same Man, W 8 the 
ing at your Self and the whole World. You ſeem to Me 
as if you abſolutely thought all Men wretched, and your: 
Self in the Firſt place; excepting None but Socrates. Whence 
you acquired the Surname of the Madman, , for My Part 
I know not: for in your Diſcourſe you are always the; 


Same as you are now, ſevere upon your Self and all other” 
People, — Socrates alone excepted. 


___ APOLLODORUS. a 
My deareſt Friend, tis evident enough now, that the: 
entertaining Such Notions of my Self, and * all vou, 


| proves: 


n Xeneplon in his Apology, and Plato in his Phedo near the Begin- 
ning, and again toward the Concluſion of it, . repreſent Apollodorus as a 
Man ſimple and ſincere, but with ſuch a Kind of Weakneſs in his: 
Mind, as made him remarkably haſty, negligent of Decorum, and apt 
to ſpeak inconſiderately and without Diſcretion. Why Plato puts the 
Narration of the Banquet into the Mouth of a Perſon of this Charac- 
ter, we cannot conceive z ;—unleſs it be by way of tacit Apology for giv- 
ing the whole Hiſtory intire, and for thus relating, amongſt the reſt, - 
the indecent Speeches of Ariftophanes and Alcibiades. For perhaps he 
thought Propriety of Character, with regard to the Speakers,. infuth- 
cient to juſtify his inſerting Such Speeches, without the Aid of another- 
ſuch Propriety, regarding the Perſon who repeats them. 


, 1 
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proven me beyond Queſtion out of my Senſes and a Mad- 


FRIEND. 


181 is not | wrt the While, Apbllodorus, to diſpute dur 
T his at preſent. Only do what I deſired of you, and give 
me an Account of the Speeches made at that Banquet. 

An APOLLODORUS. 

The Speeches then were, as follows. — But I had better, 
1 think, give you the whole Hiſtory of that Affair from the 
Beginning, juſt as Ariſtodemus gave it Me, For he told. 
me, that he met Socrates 'freſh out of the Bath, and per- 
teetly clean, a Condition which he was not in very often ; 
wearing on his Feet likewiſe a handſome Pair of Slip- 


pers, a Part of Dreſs which be uſed only on rare Oc- 


cCaſions: 

1 * in his ordinary Way of Ui accuſtomed himſelf to en- 
dure voluntary Hardſhips: from which he drew this Advantage, that 
he ſuffered leſs than other Men, when called to bear Hardſhips that. 
were neceſſary. In like manner the niet and Stoicks, in Imitation 
probably of Socrates, did many Things aoxyrew; eexa, that is, for the 
ſake of habituating, through Exerciſe, their Minds and Bodys to En- 
durance. But Socrates, unlike the Cynicks, made all This conſiſtent. 
with a Regard to the Decencys of Civil and Social Life, a due Com- 
pliance with Cuſtom, and Conformity to Faſhion. For he always readily 
relaxed from his Severity, whenever, as on the preſent Occaſion, he 
deemed the Practice of it-unſeaſonable. This Civility diſtinguiſhes the 
Manners of Socrates from the ſavage Ruſticity of Ariſtodemus before 
mentioned. And we cannot help thinking, that theſe two ſeemingly 
flight Circumſtances, in the Deſcription of theſe two Perſons, were 
mentioned by Plato ſo near together, on Purpoſe to make that Diſtinc- 
tion the more eaſy to be noted. We learn vous en, in n Far. * 
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caſions: and that upon aſking, him, Whither he was going, 
that he had made himſelf fo ſpruce and fine, Socrates told 
him, he was going-to Agatho's Houle, to ſup with him. For 

yeſterday at the Sacrifice, ſaid he, I quitted his Company, 
for fear of the Croud : but promiſed, to be with, him to 
Day. Now thus fine have I made my ſelf, that I may viſit 
ſo honorable and fine a Perſon in a Manner not unbecom- 
ing, But what think you, Gid he, Ariſtodemus, of going 
to Supper there, your Self, without Invitation? How: 1 
you find your {elf diſpoſed upon that Point? And I re- 
plied, ſaid Ariſtodemus, that I was entirely at His Diſpoſal. 
Follow me then, faid Socrates; to corrupt the old Pro- 
verb, by altering it, — and proving, that 


M ben made by Worthy Men are Feaſts, 
| The Worthy go, unbidden Gueſts. 


Homer, 
L. 4. C. 18. that Socrates was charged, probably by the Qnichs, with: 
being curious and nice about his Houſe, and his Bed, —and his fine Slip- 
pers. Which confirms the Truth of our Obſervation in this Note. 


* The Proverb, here alluded to, Athengzus, pag. 178.” and Zenabius, 


C. 2. 19. have given us in this Verſe, which the, Latter; quotes from 
Eupolis the Comic Poet, | | 


 AuTopaes d. ara dN emi daf rag 4a. 


When made by Meaner Men are Frafts, 
Their Betters £0, unbi aden Gueſts, 


That is, when they are pleaſed to honour with their Preſence Such as 
could not preſume to invite them. 
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Homer, before us, ſeems not meerly to have corrupted; but 
to have offered Violence to the Proverb—by reverſing it. 
For notwithſtanding that he deſcribes Agamemnon as a Man 
excellent in all Military Virtues, and Menelaus as a Man 
weak in Arms, who | 


1 Jail d of nun Force 
To Jing the well-aim'd Javelin, — 


et, 
i Man baus n 14 is ſo called in the 17th Book F +, the 
Iliad, v. 588. -Atheneus is very angry with Plato for receiving this 

Character of Menelaus as true; and for not conſidering: that Homer puts 
it into the Mouth of Apollo, a partial Friend to the Trojans, and of conſe- 
quence Enemy to Menelaus. He therefore ſtands up very ſtoutly againſt 
Apollo and Plato, to prove, by many Inſtances in Homer, that Menelaus 
was no Coward, But in reality he only proves Himſelf . ſo inveterate an 
Enemy to Plato, as, for the ſake of abuſing Him, to miſ-interpret 
Humer; who by the Word nN meant no more in that Paſlage, 
than, as the Ota Scholiaft rightly explains it, avzipuevoy Ty io xvi, A 
and juſt ſo much Atbenæus himſelf confeſſes true of Menelaus, that he was 
Ty Pwpey xaſadeigeęos, Somewhat Deficient in Strength. Thus much may 
ſerve to vindicate Plato in this Place againſt Athenzus. But a better Cri- 
tick than Atbenaeus, unleſs he were well verſed in Plato's peculiar Manner 
of Writing, would, with more Show of Juſtice, reprehend him here for 
the ſeemingly cold add inſipid Length of this Digrefſion about the Prover 15 
And indeed were this Part meerly a Pigreſſion, the Criticiſm would. 

in reality be juſt, But Plato intended it for-a Part highly important 
to his Dialoge ;—to guard it againſt the Miſ-conſtruction, to which it 
might be liable from Men of Te, ſour, and malignant Tempers — 
to ſignify, that not all People were worthy, or properly qualified, to. 
partake as it were of the Banquet he had provided ;—and to point out, 
for Whom it was particularly improper to be preſent, Tis. parlaxss, 
molles, the Voluptuous, or rn of ecken minate Minds and Manners: in. 
which 


— 
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yet, on Occaſion of a Sacrifice and Feaſt made 55 Aga 
memnon, he has brought Menelaus to the Banquet un- 
invited, a Meaner Man to the Banquet of his Betters.— Per- 
haps I too, replied Ariſtodemus on hearing this, ſhall incur 
the Imputation of a Conduct, not, Socrates, ſuch a one 
as You have ſuppoſed, but like that in Homer, if I go to 
the Banquet of a Mari of great Abilitys, without being in- 
titled to it either by Merit or Invitation. Will You there- 
fore, if you lead me thither, make an Apology for ſo do- 
ing ? for as to my Self, I ſhall not confeſs my coming with- 


out Invitation, but ſhall plead that I was invited by You. 
— Well, ſays Socrates, 


With 


which Senſe the Word lab brd is often taken. See particularly Xe-, 
nophon in Mem. L. 3. C. 11. F. 10. where it is applied to /ibidinous 
| Love, and oppoſed to That which inſpires the Sentiments of Friendſhip. 
Homer, tis true, had a different Meaning, ſuch as we have before ex- 
plained; and Plato uſes a Kind of Catachreſis, in adapting this Paſſage 
to his Purpoſe, But it was ſufficient for Him, if any way it was ap- 
plicable. Some Paſſage or other in Homer was here to be introduced, 

and the Reader's Mind to be detained on it for ſome Time. For This 
Obſervation will be found to hold true throughout all Plato's Writings, 
that, whenever he cites a Verfe out of any Poet, eſpecially out of Ho- 
mer, he does it not, like Writers of a lower Claſs, to imbelliſh the 
Plainneſs of Proſe with fine Tags of Poetry ; ; but his View is always, 
either to ſtrike the Mind of his Reader mote forcibly.in the conveying, 
ſome important Meaning, and to 'make it ſink the deeper in his Me- 
mory z or elſe to prepare him for Something of Importance which i is 
to follow, by uſhering it in with the Solemnity of Verſe, and, what in 
thoſe Days was of much Weight, the 9 of = Poet. „ 
14 dee Homer's Hiad, B. 2. V. 408. - 2; Tl 
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'* With ſocial Steps, Companions of the Way, 


as we walk along, we will conſult together What Speech 
to make, But come, let us be going, After this little 
Talk together, he ſaid, on they went. But in the Way, 


So- 


5 Socrates here makes Uſe of Part of a Verſe, taken from Hemer's 
Thad, B. 10. J. 224. Luv r d txopiro, that is, literally tranſlated into 
Engliſh, Two going together; and ſeems, at firſt Sight, in his Ap- 
'- plication of it to mean Himſelf and Ariſtodemus. But immediately af- 
terwards we find, that he had no ſooner ſaid this, than he let Ariſtode- 
mus walk on before, and fell on meditating % Himſelf. As therefore 
it is not to be ſuppoſed of Socrates, that he at once, without aſſigning 
any Cauſe, and without giving any Notice, altered his Mind; or that 
he ſpake idly, and without any Mind or Meaning at all ; 'tis plain, 
that, by his Companion of the Way, he can' mean no Other than That 
Divine Companion within him, who, as he tells Theages in a Dialogue 
of Plato's called by that Name, followed and attended him continually 
from the Time when he was a 'Boy ; - That Oracle, which he conſulted 
upon All he was about to ſay or do, and which never failed to admoniſh 
him rightly in every Caſe of Importance. Such was the Affair, in 
which he was now going to be engaged. For the Wiſe amongſt the 
Ancients, principally Socrates and Thoſe who derived from Him, to- 
gether with the *Stazcks, deemed all orderly Aſſemblys of Men to be 
Things : ſolemn and important; but eſpecially thoſe for the Purpoſe of 
Converſation, becauſe in theſe eſpecially ought to appear the Eſſential 
Character of Man, as a Rational and Social Being. Socrates therefore, 
purpoſing to prepare himſelf for the Occaſion, keeps behind, and walks 
alone in the Way to Agatho's Houſe; in order to meditate, and conſult 
his Oracle, what was proper for him to ſay and do in that Company to 
which he was going. At the ſame time Plato thus prepares his Rea- 
ders for Something of high Importance, to be delivered by es; the 
Product of all this ee 


F 
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Socrates muſing, and attentive to Something in his own 
Mind, was outwalked by Him ; and obſerving him to ſtop, 
bid him walk on. When he was come to Agatho's Houſe, 
the Door of which was open, an Incident, he ſaid, hap- 
pened, which put him into ſome Confuſion, For a Ser- 
vant, who was coming out, meeting him there upon the 
Spot, led him directly to the Banquet-Room, where he 
found the Company juſt going to Supper. Immediately 
Agatho, on ſeeing him enter the Room, ſaid, — Ariſtode- 
mus, You are come very opportunely to ſup with us. But 
if any other Purpoſe brings you hither, defer it to. another 
Time. I was looking about for you in the Temple yeſter- 
day, with Intention to deſire your Company, and could 
not ſee you. But how came you not to-bring us Socrates 
with you ?—Upon which, I looked back, faid he, but could 
no where ſee Socrates following me, as I had imagined. 
However, I declared, I came along with Socrates, upon 
His Invitation hither to Supper.—You did well, faid Agatho ; 
but where is he then Himſelf ?—He was following me in but 


_ juſt now, aid I ; and for My Part, I wonder where he can 


be.—Boy, faid Agatho to One of his Servants, will You 
go and ſee if you can find Socrates, and conduct him in? 
— Then, turning to Me, — Do You, Ariſtodemus, faid he, 


take your Place next to Eryximachus.— And immediately 


he 

1s Thus in the Original; Kal ee «Qqy aroritew Tor wald, ive wu 
x&]axeoſo, The remarkable Enallage, or Tranſition here, in ſpeaking. 
of 
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he ordered a Servant to come and waſh my Feet clean, 
that I might take my Place upon the Couch. Juſt then, 
| the 


of himſelf, from the Firſt Perſon to the Third, is no unuſual Thing 
in Plato; but is too bold, and would be a Soleciſm in Engliſb. For, 
tranſlated as literally as poſſible, the Sentence runs in this manner ; 
© Immediately he bid 12 [proper] Servant, to waſh off [the Dirt] 
* from me, that [ſays He] he may lie down ſomewhere.” The Words, 
included within Hooks, we have added to complete the Senſe. The 
Firſt Part of the Sentence, we ſee, is meerly Narrative, and the Lat- 
ter Part repreſents Agatho ſpeaking. But the Word «py, having been 
uſed juſt before, though in a different Senſe, is here omitted, probably 
to avoid a Repetition of it. Harry Stephens, not aware of this Tranſi- 
tion, has raiſed Doubts about the right Reading of this Paſſage ; and 
has endeavoured, without any Neceſſity, to amend it, by altering x«]z- 
toi into x&]axeoiuyy. The ſame learned Printer and Editor has, in a 
Paſſage of the Eutbypbro, where there is a like Tranſition, propoſed 
altering the Text in the ſame manner, from Want of obſerving this Pe- 
culiarity in Plato's Style, as Dr. Forſter has judiciouſly remarked in his 
Notes on thoſe Five Dialogues, publiſhed by Him, pag. 328. 

In that polite Age, Luxury and too great a Delicacy and Softneſs 


of Manners had ſo far prevailed even amongſt the brave Grecians, that 


when they made their Evening Meal, or Supper, which was with Them 


the Principal Meal of the Day, as Dinner is with Us, they uſed not to 


ſit on Chairs, Stools, or Benches, at the Table, like the Modern Euro- 


peanꝭ; nor to fit or lie upon Mats or Carpets laid over the Floor, like ſome 


of the Eaſtern Nations: but their Cuſtom was to recline themſelves on 
Sofas, Couches, or Day-Beds ; the Heads of which, being placed at 
the Sides of the Table, an Oblong Square, were covered with Cuſhions ; 
and on theſe they leaned their Elbows. It was neceflary therefore, that 
Ari ſtodemus ſhould have his dirty Feet waſhed, before he was fit to lie 


on one of thoſe Sofas. This little Incident ſeems thrown in by Plato, 


to confirm the Account before given of the Manners of Ariſtodemus, 


and to exhibit them in a ſtronger. Light, as oppoſite in this Particular 


C | to 
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the Boy, who had been ſent out, returned, and told us, 
that Socrates had withdrawn himſelf into the Porch of 
ſome neighbouring Houſe, and was there ſtanding; and 
when I called to him, ſaid the Boy, he refuſed to come. — 
Abſurd | faid Agatho; go and call him again; and do 
not leave him in that manner. But Ariſtodemus told me, 
that He himſelf oppoſed it, and defired that Socrates might 
be let alone, for that *rwas uſual with him ſo to do, As 


he goes along, - he will ſometimes ſtop, ſaid he, without 


re- 


to thoſe of Socrates; about whom we ſee no ſuch Ceremony uſed, be- 
cauſe unneceſſary. See Note 11. Different from Either of theſe is 
the Caſe of Alcibiades farther on in the Dialogue, For as He comes in 
drunk and dirty, in the midſt of his rakehelly Rambies about the 
Town, Slippers are ordered to be brought him, and not his Feet to be 
waſhed, as He wore Shoes. So minute is Plato in his Detail of every 
Circumſtance, that may contribute to throw Light on the Characters of 


thoſe Perſons he introduces. Whatever Weight there is in this Ob- 


ſervation, be it great or little, ſo much of Importance is there in the 
Blunder, committed by all the Latin Tranſlators, and by the Talian 
after them, in making Agatho order Water to waſh the Hands of Ari- 
ftodemus, inſtead of his Feet: and in the ſame Degree is Praiſe due to 
the Judgment and Accuracy of Monſ. Racine, who in his Tranſlation 
of this Dialogue into French, corrects this Error; and though he might 
juſtly be ſuppoſed prejudiced in Favour of waſhing the Hands before 
Meals, after the modern French Faſhion, as well as the ancient Grecian, 
yet explains rightly the Orders of Agatho; as being ſenſible, no doubt, 
that waſhing the Feet of Ariſtodemus, not his Hands, was a proper Pre- 
parative for his laying up his Legs on the Sofa. But he omits this Rea- 
ſon of Agatho's for giving thoſe Orders, though expreſsly mentioned by 
Plato; probably becauſe he was at a Loſs how to tranſlate the Words, 
being puzzled by the Doubts raiſed about them by Stephens, as men- 
tioned in the preceding Note. 2 1 
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dz where, and ſtand ſtill a while. I make no 
Doubt, but he will be here preſently. Let me intreat you 
therefore not to diſturb him, but leave him at Quiet Be 
it ſo then, if You think it beſt, ſaid Agatho ; but let the 
reſt of us, however, proceed to Supper. Then, turning to 
his Servants, — Boys, ſaid he, ſerve us up Something or 
Other tis left to You What; for there is Nobody to give 
you any particular Directions: —You know tis not My Way 
on theſe Occaſions.—You are now to ſuppoſe Me and theſe 
Gentlemen, my Friends here, invited by You to Supper : 
entertain us handſomely therefore, that you may have our 
Commendations, —Immediately upon this, he ſaid, they 
went to Supper; but Socrates was till miſſing. Aga- 

tho 


There is None of Plato's Dialogues, in which Socrates is uſhered 
in with ſo much Ceremony, as in This. In the firſt place, that Re- 
cital of the Converſation paſſed between Apollodorus and Glauco, with 
which the Piece ſets out, ſeems introduced only for the ſake of giving 
the Reader a high Opinion of the Character of Socrates, — To this 
Purpoſe tend the Reflections, made by Apolledorus, upon the fingular 
Wiſdom of his Maſter.—To the fame End is directed his Account of 
the Alteration produced in him'by ſtudying that Wiſdom.—And for the 
ſame Reaſon is Mention made of the many Admirers of that truly Ad- 
mirable Man. — But all theſe Circumſtances are made to appear ſimple 
and artleſs, the more irreſiſtibly to operate their intended Effect upon 
the Reader's Mind. —The ſhort Converſation which follows, between 


Apollodorus and his Friend, carrys on the fame Intention; but goes 
greater Lengths of Praiſe, in the Character there given of Socrates.— 
Then comes a Narration of ſome little Circumſtances, immediately pre- 
vious to the celebrated Banquet, ſerving to prejudice the Reader's Mind 
with an Idea of the Excellence of the Company aſſembled at ö 
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tho therefore would every now and then be giving Or- 


ders to his People to call Socrates in; but I, ſaid he, con- 


ſtantly oppoſed it. At length Socrates, having ſtaid away, 

as uſual, not very long, entered; about the Time, at far- 
theſt, when Supper was half over. Agatho then, who lay 
on the Couch at the lower End of the Table, alone, ſaid 


— Come hither, Socrates, and lay yourſelf down by Me; 
that, by being cloſe to you, I may have the Benefit of that 
Piece of Wiſdom, '? which you made a new Acquiſition of 
in the Porch, For tis plain, that you found it, and are 
in Poſſeſſion ;* otherwiſe you would never have deſiſted 
from the Purſuit. ———Socrates then, fitting down on the 
Couch, faid, —It would be well, Agatho, it Wiſdom were 
a Thing of ſuch a Nature, as to paſs from Thoſe who 

abound 


of this Kind is the extraordinary Care, which Socrates we ſee has 
taken, of his Perſon and Dreſs, as a proper Mark of Reſpe& to that 
Aſſembly ; and another of the ſame Kind is the Argument, which he 
politely urges to Ariſtodemus, when he is perſuading Him to be of the 
Party. The Circumſtances ſubſequent, the profound Meditation of 
Socrates in his Way to Agatho's, his ſtealing aſide immediately on his 
Coming there, plainly with Deſign to finiſh his Speculations, his ſtay- 
ing away till Supper was half over, and during that Stay, the Con- 
verſation turning on Socrates, as the Principal Perſon wanting, together 
with the Impatience of Agatho at his Abſence, are all contrived on Pur- 
poſe to raiſe the Expectation of that great Figure Socrates is ſoon to 
make, and of that high Part he is to bear in a Converſation, where all 
the Speakers ſhine in their ſeveral Characters, upon the fineſt and moſt 
intereſting Subject in Human Life. 

ln the Greek 5 G. e Perhaps it ſhould be @ poo iby,. Whe- 
ther Cornarius found it ſo wrote in the Hefſenſtern Manuſcript, he has not 
told us; but he here tranſlates, as if he had, gue tibi acceſſit. 
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_ abound with it into Such as want it, when they fit cloſe to 
one another and are in Contact; like Water running ** thro” 
the Wool out of the fuller Veſſel into the emptier. If this 
Quality attend Wiſdom, I ſhall ſet a high Value upon par- 
taking of Your Couch: for I ſhall expect to have Wiſdom flow 
into me from- You, in great Quantity, and of a Kind which 
appears the faireſt, As for the little which I have, it muſt 
be mean and trivial, doubtful and queſtionable, © ſeem- 


| in 

% Ai 74 tis. Tis poſlible, this may mean a Woollen Bag, = 
in the Manner of our Flannel Jelly-Bags, to ſtrain and purify the Li- 
quor running through. Or perhaps it means a String of Wool lightly 
twiſted, faſtened at one End about the Mouth of the Cock, in a Ewer, 
or other Veſſel out of which the Water is to run, and hanging down 
into. ſome Baſon, or other Receptacle ; that the Water, as it runs along,. 
may leave behind it in the Nappineſs of the Wool any Dirt or impure 
Particles with which it may be loaded. This latter ConjeQure is made 
the more probable by the Information we have from a certain Friend, 
a Man of Credit and Veracity, that in ſome Parts of Villſbire the like 
Method is practiſed, of purifying Water by letting it run down in the 
Manner we have deſcribed, along twiſted Wool, which they there call. 
accordingly the Twiſt, Cornarius ſays in his Ecloge, that he cannot 
conceive what Wool could have to do in the Affair; and therefore he 
ſuppoſes, that inſtead of the Word #is ſhould. be read opyare;, mean 
ing, he ſays, a Conduit-Pipe to convey Water out: of one Ciftern, when 
full, into another, But by this Alteration: of the Word a: very humo- 
rous Part of the Similitude is loſt; that, which repreſents. Wiſdom. 
fireaming out of one Man into another, as it were by a ſtrong Tran- 
ſpiration, through their Moallen or Cloth Garments; being in G to- 
gether. 

u See the Greater Hippias, pages 124, and 12. 

* Socrates taught, that Outward Things, the Objects of Senſe; were 
the Images only of thoſe General Ideas, which are. the m_—_— of, 

2 | Mind 
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ing but a Dream. But the Wiſdom, Vou are Maſter of, 
is ſplendid, and promiſes a future great Increaſe of Bright- 
neſs ; having already, in the Morning of your Age, ſhon 
out with ſo much Glory ; as more than thirty thouſand 
Grecians, ** before whom it appeared the other Day, can 
witneſs.— Vou are a Joker, Socrates, ſaid Agatho. But 
this Controverſy between us about our Wiſdoms ſhall be 
tried by and by, and Bacchus ſhall decide the Cauſe. At 
preſent, turn your Thoughts to the Table, —Upon this, he 
told me, Socrates reclined himſelf, and made his Supper. 


| Aiter 
Mind or Intelle& ; though, like Images in Dreams, they ſeemed the 
very Things themſelves. The Sophiſts of His Time, on the other 
hand, agreed with the Multitude in maintaining, that Objects of Senſe 
were the only Realitys, and that thoſe Ideal Things, which Socrates 
cryed up for real and true, were at beſt but Shadows, Out-lines, or 
faint Images of the former. So that Each feemed to the Other to be 
as it were in a Dream, taking the Image for the Subſtance. Accord- 
ingly, it was queſtioned between them, Who was the Dreamer, and 
Who had the Perception of a Man whoſe Mind was truly awake. See 
a Paſſage to this Purpoſe in Platon. Theetet. pag. 158. Edit. Steph, hg 
alſo Lib. 5. de Repub. pag. 476. 

23 Plat has in his Writings uſed the Word“ Wiſdom” in two very 
different General Senſes ; the One was the Philoſophical Senſe of it, as 
it fignify'd the Knowlege of Nature, and of the Principles of Things, 
the Science of Mind, or Science Univerſal ; the Other was the Valgar 
one; the Word being at that time commonly uſed, as it is in this Place, 
to ſigniſy Excellence in every Particular Science or Art, any Knowlege 
or Skill beyond Vulgar Attainment. See the former Part of Plato's The- 
ages, and Ariſtotle s Nicomachean Ethicks, L. 6. C. 7. © Aﬀer this Ob- 
ſervation made, it will every where be = to determine, Which Mean- 
ing is intended. | 1.1 389 


* Thoſe, who were Spectators at the acting of his Tragedy. 
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Aſter He and the reſt of them had done, performed their 
Libations, {ung the Praiſes of the God, and gone through 
the other uſual Ceremonys, they were beginning to ſit in 
to Drinking; when Pauſanias, he ſaid, opened the Conver- 
ſation thus, Well, Gentlemen, ſays he, What Method 
ſhall we take, to find moſt Pleaſure in our Bottles to Night 2 
For my own Part, I conſeſs to you that laſt Night's De- 
bauch ſits very heavy upon Me, and I want a little Reſpite. 
1 imagine too, that many Mote of us are in the ſame Con- 
dition, Such as were here at the Entertainment yeſterday. 
Conſider therefore hat Way is the beſt, to make Drinking 
agrecahle and caſy to us. Ariſtophanes then ſaid, — Tis a 
good Propoſal of yours,” Pauſanias, in My Opinion, This, 
chat we ſhould by all means procure ourſelves an eaſy Drink - 
ing- Bout. For I am One of thoſe, who were well ſoaked 
Veſterday.— Upon hearing This, Eryximachus the Son of 
Acumenus ſaid, Both of you ſay well. But I ſhould be 
glad to be informed about One other Perſon, and that is 
Agatho.; in what Condition of Strength He finds himſelf, 
with regard 0 Drinking. A1 am by no means very ſtrong 
at preſent, my Self neither, ſaid Agatho.— Tis lucky for 
Us, ſaid Eryximachus, for Me, and Ariſtodemus, and Phęæ- 
drus, and the reſt of us here, if You fail and are diſabled, 
You ftout Men at the Bottle. For We are at all times weak 
in that reſpect. Socrates indeed I except; for He is 
equally well qualified, to drink, or to let it alone. 89 that 


1 will be ſatisfied, and 150 y to comply, whichever Courſe 
G we 
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we take. Since None of the Company therefore ſeem in- 
clined to drink hard, I may be the leſs diſpleaſing perhaps, 
if I ſpeak the Truth about this Matter in plain Terms. 


For I have been convinced, my Self, from the Experience 
acquired in Our Profeſſion, that hard Drinking is uſually 


attended with ill ' Conſequences. For which Reaſon, I 


ſhould neither chooſe to venture far in drinking, my Self, 


nor adviſe it to any other Perſon, eſpecially when oppreſſed 


with the Load of the laſt Night's Debauch.—As for Me, 
ſaid Phædrus, addreſſing himſelf to Eryximachus, I am accuſ- 
tomed to hearken to Your Advice in every thing, eſpecially 
in what relates to your own Profeſſion: but now, I find, 
all the reſt of the Company are in the fame complying Diſ- 
poſition, —This they all aſſented to, and agreed not to 
make the preſent Meeting a Debauch; but to drink, every 
Man, juſt as much as might be agreeable to him. — This 
Point then being determined, ſaid Eryximachus, that we are 
to drink at our own Pleaſure, and that no Compulſion is to 


be uſed ; the next Thing I have to offer is This, — that the 


-* Piper-Girl, who has juſt now entered the Room, may be 
dif- 


25 It was cuſtomary with the Ancients, at or after their Feaſts and 
Banquets, to entertain their Minds without the laborious Exerciſe of 
Thinking, through thoſe nobler Senſes which have a near Affinity with 
the Mind; regaling their Ears with Vocal and Inſtrumental Mufick, 
and their Eyes with Spectacles either beautiful or wonderful. The Per- 
formers therefore and Exhibiters in theſe ſeveral Ways uſed to attend 
on theſe Occaſions. Accordingly in the Banquet of Xenophon One of 
each Kind is introduced ; and after they have al performed their __— 

the 
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diſmiſſed; to pipe to her Self, or, if ſhe pleaſes, to the 


Women in the inner Rooms; and that We enjoy one an- 
other 


the Converſation begins. Plato has been accuſed of Want of Elegance 
and Politeneſs in not taking the ſame Method in His Banquet, but diſ- 
miſſing the Female Muſician ſo roughly. Thoſe, who make this Ob- 
jection, ſeem not to diſcern the Difference between the Banquets de- 
ſcribed by theſe two Excellent Writers; nor to be ſenſible that they 
framed theſe, - as well as other of their Works, on different Plans, tho' 
on the ſame Subjects. — The Gueſts at the Entertainment given by Cal- 
lias, and deſcribed by Xenophon, were a Mixed Company, compoſed 
partly of Autolycus and his Friends; who either Themſelves excelled in 
Bodily Exerciſes, or admired moſt the Excellencys of that Kind in 
Others; and partly of Sacrates and His Friends, whoſe Abilitys and Ex- 
cellencys lay rather another Way, in the Exerciſes of the Mind. Such 
a promiſcuous Aſſembly it was proper to entertain in the uſual Manner. 
—But the Gueſts of Agatho were a Select Party, who had All a high 
Reliſh for the Rational Pleaſures of Converſation, Good Senſe, Wit and 
Humour; and Every one of whom probably expected the Enjoyment 
of Thoſe Pleaſures only that Evening, and to be able afterward to ſay 
to each other, like our Poet Cowley to his Friend Harvey, 1 
- 
We ſpent it not in 7 oys, in Luſt, or Wine, 
But Search of deep Philoſophy, 
Wit, Eloguence, and Poetry, 
Arts which 1 lov'd, for they, my 7 Friend, were thine. 


It ſeems alſo, as if Agatho had aſſembled them for that very Purpoſe : 
for he had the Day before made his Grand Feaſt, (as it was the Cuſtom 
to do after a Thank(ſgiving-Sacrifice,) to which not only his Friends and 
Intimates, but a Croud of Acquaintance, all Such as were known to 
him, had been invited; and where, as it appears, they had drank hard, 
and conſequently conveiſed little.— Farther ; at Callias's Entertainment, 
in order to furniſh Matter for ſome little Talk, a Propoſal was made, 

"2 that 
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other this Evening in the way of Converſation. The Man- 
ner and the Subject, I am ready, if Vou permit me; to 
propoſe —To this they all unanimouſly gave Conſent, and 
deſired him to propoſe accordingly. —Eryximachus then faid;. 
—T $HALL BEGIN my Propofal after the manner of * 
des in his Prologue to the Melanippe, for 


** The Tale, 1 have to tell, is not my own ; 

1 
that Each of the Company ſhould declare, on What be moſt a bim- 
. if, and Why. This gave Occaſion to much Pleaſantry, to many inge- 
nious and ſhrewd Sayings and Repartees, on various Subjects, in few. 
Words: After which, Socrates alone made a Diſcourſe, of no conſider- 
able Length, on the Subject of Love; to give Time for ſome ſhort Pre- 
parations, making without, for playing an Interlude of Bacchus and 
Ariadne. The Whole is ſhort, and ends early enough for Some of the 
Company to take their accuſtomed Evening-Walk. —But the Converſa- 
tion at Agatho's had an Air of Solemnity and Formality ; as it conſiſted 
of Oratorical Speeches, on one Subject, but ſo ample and diverfifyed in 
Matter, ſo prolix, and protracted to fo late an Hour of the Night, that 
a Variety of other Entertainments of a different Kind would have been 
inconſiſtent, unneceſſary, improper and abſurd, 3 

:5 The old Grecian Tragedys were Dramatic Repreſentations, Each, 
of ſome ſingle Event, uncommon, and important, chiefly Such as had 
happened long before, and made a Part of their Fabulous or Ancient 
Story : the Whole of which, not being then recorded in any Writings, 
but handed down through Oral Tradition, was ſubje& to much Variety 
in the telling. This not only permitted the Tragic Poets great Latitude 
in the Choice of their Fables, or Fabulous Storys, to repreſent ; but 
allowed Room alſo for much Invention of their own ; eſpecially with 
regard to Circumſtances, both of Things and Perſons, and what had 
happened previous to thoſe Signal Events celebrated in their Tragedys. 


Of theſe Circumſtances, and theſe prior Accidents, which the Poet 
made 


3 
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I have it from Phædrus here. For Phædrus is continually 
ſaying to Me, * an Air of Indignation, — s it not aſto- 
niſhing, 


made the Foundation of his F able, it was neceſſary to inform the 
Audience; becanſe they might poſſibly have heard thoſe Storys related 
with different Circumſtances ; and muſt certainly have been ignorant of 
Such as were ignota indictaque, or of the Poet's own Invention. This 
was the Riſe of Prologues; in which the Audience had the neceſſary 
Information given them. The Prologue was ſpoken, now and then in 
the Perſon of ſome Deity, the ſecret Cauſe or Leader of the great Event 
going to be repreſented ; but more frequently in the Dramatic Charac- 
ter of one of the Actors in the Drama: in Either of which Caſes the 
Prologue made a Part of the Play itſelf. Sometimes, the Player ſpoke 
it in his own proper pe Tex hog of Player, according to the Modern 
Cuſtom ; and very rarely, the Author ſpoke it himſelf, appearing openly 
and profeſſedly as Author; or the Player, appearing for him, as His 
Repreſentative, An Inſtance of this Kind is the Caſe here cited by 
Plato: and the Reaſon, why Euripides choſe ſuch a Prologue to his 
Melanippe, probably was This. He had given, it ſeems, great Offence 
to the Ladys in that Age, by drawing ſo many of his Female Charac- 
ters bad, 25 making their infamous Actions ſo frequently the Subject 
of his Plays. But None of his Characters, except that of Phedra, were 
likely to be thought more injurious to the Sex, than this of Melanippe. 
And in Fact ſo it proved; for we learn from Ariflophanes in ech. 
that Euripides incurred the Diſpleaſure of the Fair by no Plays more 
than by theſe Two. When his Melanippe therefore was to be brought 
upon 3 Stage, his Buſineſs was to ward off this Blow, as well as he 
was able, by an Apology beforehand. Accordingly, as in his Prologue 
to the Hippolytus, he had artfully made Venus take upon her Self the 
whole ea of Phedra's unhappy Conduct, ſo in his Prologue to the 
Melanippe, as appears by the Line here quoted, (for the Prologue and 
the Play are Both loſt,) he humorouſly excuſes and exculpates Him- 
ſelf, by declaring, with an Air of Simplicity, that the Plot of the 
Play was ready made to his Hands and that He had no Finger! No it; 

rom 
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niſhing, ſays he, Eryximachus, that the Poets have made 

Hymns and Odes in Honour of ſome Other of the Deitys; 

and yet not One Poet, amongſt ſo many in 'every Age, 

has ever compoſed a Panegyrick upon Love; but the 

Praiſes of a God ſo powerful, and of ſo excellent a Nature, 
| | | to 


from whence it was to be concluded, that if Melanippe was a Bad 
Woman, He could not help it. The Verſe of Euripides ſeems to have 
been This, | | | | 


"Execs yup BY 0 Abbes, oy MEAAG Ate. 


Or, if the yas be added by Plato, to weave it into his own Style, the 
Verſe probably was This, 


0 uu bos £% £140; £5, ov pENAG Atye. 


The intended Application of this Paſſage out of the Poet is as follows: 
Eryximachus, being of a grave Profeſſion, thought it incumbent on a 
Man of His CharaQter to apologiſe in the ſame Way for introducing 
ſuch a Propoſal as This, that Love ſhould be the Subject of Diſcourſe 
that Evening ;—a Propoſal, which would ſeem much more decent to 
be made by the Youthful and Handſome Phedrus ; to whom therefore 
he is pleaſed to attribute it—That is, in fine, Plato himſelf with in- 
finite Addreſs, as uſual, apologiſes in this manner for making Love the 
Subject of his Dialogue. For, as he always exhibits his Subject in 
every Light, which it can poſſibly be. viewed in, and thorowly fifts 
the Nature of it, he could not avoid introducing here, amongſt -the 
reſt of the Speeches, Thoſe which ſeemed the moſt exceptionable. — 
At the ſame time alſo, by beginning like one of the Prologues of Eu- 
ripides, and with a Verſe taken from thence, he ſignifys (to Such as are 
acquainted with his Manner) his Intention, that this firſt Speech of 
Eryximachus ſhould be, or be taken for, the Prologue to the following 
Dramatic Entertainment. See the latter Part of Note 13. 
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to this Day remain unſung? The ſame Complaint I 
have to make againſt the Sophiſts : the Beſt of whom, 
as you will find, have, in their Proſaic Compoſitions, 
made Encomiums on Hercules, and other Great and Illuſtri- 
ous Perſons ; as the celebrated Prodicus has done, for In- 
ſtance. This, however, is not greatly to be wondered at. 
But I have lately met with a Treatiſe, written by One of 
thoſe Wiſe Men, containing a high Panegyrick upon Salt 
on account of its Utility. And many other Things of 

as 


* Plato here means the Diſſertation of Prodicus, intitled "Qea:, ſo 
often exhibited, and ſo much admired ; as we learn from Pbilſtratus 
in his Lives of the Sophiſts, and from Xenophon in his Memoirs of So- 
crates. The Allegorical Story, or Fable, of the Judgment of. Hercules, 
related in that Diſſertation, is recorded by the laſt mentioned excel- 
lent Writer, though, as he tells us Himſelf, not in the Pompous Words 
of the Original Author, but in his own Simplicity of Style, much more 
elegant. Concerning Prodicus, ſee Note 14. to the Greater Hippias. 

22 The Greek of this Paſſage runs thus,— P.EN — A & wnoav A, 
£70v0v Favpaoio S Nee eg wear, In tranſlating which Words into 
Engliſh, we have thought it moſt adviſable to follow all the Tranſla- 
tors before us into other Languages, juſt as They ſeem to have followed 
one another, down from Ficinus ; not becauſe. we approve- their Inter- 
pretation, for the Greek Words will by no means bear fuch a one; but 
becauſe we are at a Loſs for the-true Meaning, our ſelves : the Text in. 
this Place being apparently ſo much corrupted, as to require an abler 
Critick than we deem our Selves to be, for the Amendment of it. 

9 Eraſmus, in a long Liſt, enumerates Many ſuch, Some as ancient 
as the Time when Plato lived; which he cites as Precedents, in the 
ſame Manner, and for the ſame Reaſon, that Plato ſpeaks of ſome ſuch. 
here ; that is, to introduce with the better Grace, or perhaps to apo-- 


togize for, a Diflertation of his own of the like Kind, a Panegyrick en 
| | Rely > 


as little Worth you may ſee ſet off with great Encomiums. 
That ſo much Pains. ſhould be beſtowed upon Suhjects ſo 
mean, and yet that no Man ſhould. ever to this Day have 
undertaken to give Love his due Prailes, but that ſo Great 
a God has been neglected to ſuch a Degree, is it not aſto- 
niſhing ?—Now Phædrus, in all This, which 1 have repeated 
from His Mouth, ſeems to Me to plead well. I ſhould be 
glad therefore to have Him gratified, and to contribute My 
Share to his Gratification, Beſides, that I think it highly 
becoming This Aſſembly to decorate with all poſſible Ho- 
nours the Deity of Love. If All of you then are of the 
ſame Opinion with Me, we may ſpend our Time agrecably 
enough to Night in Diſcourſing. For My Propoſal is, that 
Every Man of us ſhould ſpeak a Speech: in Praiſe of Love, 
as proper and handſome a one as he is able, the Right 
Hand Way down; and that Phædrus ſhould take the Lead, 
as He is at the Upper End, and i is beſides, the Father arid 
6 Bounder 


Folly : as may be ſeen in that incomparable Piece of 8 near the 
Beginning, and in his Epiſtle 10 Str Thomas More prefixed to 5h | 
39 *Ictov, 07s Welw ol Me, & df ola & dagen, EX deu bra 
clag Ded 11  Ouvapuiy GUT WY evegyely Edv. e de ovopect]i To TE Tyv M- 
v ENV ou Tov £7156) 8V)% rr Yee wropunlor, Tis proper to know, 
that the Greeks held an Opinion, that every Thing in Nature, in which 
they ſaw any Power (Force, or Virtue) inherent, exerca 75 not its Power 
without the Superintendance of the Gods: and alſo, that they called by | 
one and the ſame Name that Thing which had the Power and that Deity 
who prefided over it. This Sentence, with which: Moſcopulus begins 
his Commentary on Heſiod, will ſerve very properly inſtead of a Preli- 
minary Note to all the following Speeches concerning Love. 
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Founder of the Argument. —You may be aſſured, Eryxima- 
chus, ſaid Socrates, that None of Us will put a Negative 
on your Propoſal. For by no means ever ſhould I, who 
pretend not to the Knowlege of any Other Matters, than 
thoſe which belong to Love: neither would Agatho, nor 
Pauſanias : no more will Ariſtophanes, without Diſpute ; 
for His whole Time is taken up about Bacchus and Venus : 
nor indeed will any Other Perſon, whom I ſee preſent. — 
We indeed, who fit loweſt, and are to ſpeak laſt, ſhall have 
the D e if the Prior Speakers ſpeak 
well and fully to the Point, we ſhall deſire nothing more. 
Let Phædrus then, with our Beſt Wiſhes to attend him, 
begin, and make his Panegyrick upon Love.— To This all 
the reſt of the Company conſented, and joined with So- 
crates in the incouraging Phædrus to begin. Now what 
was ſaid by Each of the ſeveral Speakers, Ariſtodemus did 
not perfectly remember; neither can I indeed, All that He 
told me: but the Speeches of Thoſe whom I looked on as 
the moſt conſiderable Perſons, and every thing which I 
thought moſt worth remembering, I will endeavour to re- 
late to you diſtinctly. 


He told me then, that Phædrus, in Compliance with the 
Requeſt made kin. ſpoke Firſt ; and began, ſomewhat i in 


this way, with ſaying — 


The 
From the Concluſion of the Speech, hercafter ſpoken by Socrates, 
it will appear What his Meaning is in this FIGS: 


H 
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TRE S PRERECH or PHEADRUS, 


* that Lovs was Powerful, and wonderfully Great, 
both on Earth and amongſt the Gods: that ſuperior Dig- 
nity belonged to him on many accounts, but eſpecially 
with regard to his Generation,—'* For to be One of the 

Eldeſt 


* The Beginning of Phedrus's Speech is not recited in the very 
Words of it, but is related in the Way of Narration : by which means 
the Tranſition from the Narrative Style to the Oratorical, and from 
the preceding Narration to the firſt Formal Speech, is made the more 
gentle, eaſy, and elegant. 

33 We cannot illuſtrate this firſt Part of the Speech of Pbædrus bet- 
ter, than by the two following Quotations ; the Firſt from Arz/otle , 
who, in the zd Chapter of the 1ſt Book of his Metaphyficts having 
ſhown the Neceflity, which the Phyſiologiſts at length found themſelves 
under, of ſuppoſing, beſide the Material Principles of the Univerſe, 
both the A#ive and the Paſfive, ſome Other from whence Univerſal 
Motion might begin, a Principle, whoſe Nature it was to be the Be- 
ginning of Motion always, of a Motion not irregular and wild, but or- 
derly, tending to operate Beauty and produce Good, continues his Sub- 
jet in the next Chapter thus, — Troje d av Tis Hoiodov fre 
Sioa To TOLSTOV, X &v ETC e 29a 1 enbupiey 6 rol; Sc iber g 
A o r i Haęperidqns. xai yup E rog lll ace y TS HD vino, 
10 nęariger lv, on, Lee Jewv Hlioa]o Wav wy." Ho ode; de, „ Hal- 
as mow fer 1 D H los ter, ad rag emrel]e Tat edguorgrocy— Ha + eos, 
<6 os rare liſcngime abararoow. we dt ev Toig Bow bra ei T6 
giTiav, Jrig KmTe Kal (uvezu TH wood]. It may reaſonably be pre- 
ſumed, that Heſiod was the firſt Writer who confidered ſuch a Moving 
Cauſe in Nature ; and that the ſame Notion has been entertained by every 
other Writer fince, who bas fuppaſed Love or Defore to be a Principle in 

Things : for inſtance, by Parmenides. For He, in deſcribing the Gene- 
ration of the Univerſe, ſays, 


Firft 
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Eldeſt of the Gods, ſaid he, is a Circumſtance redounding 
highly to his Honour. And that he enjoys this Advantage, 
appears in that he had no Parents; and that never any Wri- 
ter, whether gy, agus or Poet, n chat he had. 
But en lays,— | . 

Firſt from th' Eternal Counſel forth came Love, 7 
Firſt of the Gods. 


The Words of He/iod are theſe, 


Eldeft of All was Chaos ; Earth roſe next, 
Wide-boſom' d,——— 

— — gd with Her roſe Love, 
Supreme amongſt the Gods, excelling All. 


Words, which imply the Neceſſity of ſome Cauſe ſubſiſting amongſt Things, 
for the moving and holding together of them all, The other Quotation 
ſhall be from a learned Greek, the Interpreter of the Alſegorys in He- 
frod's Theogony, pag. 238. a. ex Edit. Heinfii. It i is this ; — gala 0s k- 
rab vojſeov, & TOV TYG Aged alda mas you Tis Ai poc ir e 
voices, Frog rage yilui; 3 AN AMA ri peo Cuyery 7600 ex. oa. ds 
75 Muaſicmaghirm: QUIRKS xv joei al ria EGG TwV ran, * qv sie- 
ra. bages, TS £1V04* To hd, poegees * To de, eo brjloews,* &7 yay WeouTXe7T Ou 
Tv & Exotgto d eib riñſa x S; Woes To, Tods Ti yeverlau, By Love 


in this place we are to underſtand, not the Child of Venus ; for how can 
He be introduced, at the time when his Mother (that is, the Order of 
Things, or Beauty of the Univerſe) did not as yet exiſt? but ſome Elder 
Love muſt be ſuppoſed here meant; fignifying, as I apprebend, that Mov- 
ing Cauſe (or Principle) naturally implanted in every Being, to which is 
owing that Each aims at the Perfection of ſome Form, either Intelligent 
or Sentient. For, previous to the Attainment of any Parti cular Form, 
there muſt be ſuppoſed in every Being, as a neceſſary Foundation, an Apr 
titude and a Tendency to attain ſuch Form. 
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Eldeſt of All was Chaos; Earth roſe mt, 
 Fide-boſom'd, a fir d Seat ſecure t Al — 
For ever yielding; and with Her roſe Love. 


$2 


Here the Poet tells us, that next after Chaos were bam 
theſe Two, Earth and Love. — Parmenides relates the Ge- 
neration thus, 


Firſt from th Fr Counſel forth came Love, 
__ of the Gods. —— 


Acuſilaus ſays the fame Thing with Heſiod. — On fo 
many different Hands is it agreed, that Love is among the 


moſt 


3+ This Expreflion may ſeem ſtrange, when only Three Writers 
have been cited. But Each of them, on account of his Excellence, ſtands 
as at the Head of a numerous Tribe; and may therefore juſtly be ſup- 
poſed, and taken for, the Repreſentative of that Tribe to which he 
belongs. Heſiod is fingled out from among all the Poers, to be cited, 
as being the Beſt of Thoſe who compoſed Poems wig: re,, or 
weps K0opoyoving, concerning the Generation of the Gods, or the Origin 
of the Univerſe. His beautiful Poem on that Subject, from whence 
the Quotation here is made, is ſtill extant.— Parmenides, a Philoſopher 
of the Italic Set, (concerning which ſee Note 14. to the Leſſer Hippias,) 
wrote in Verſe, as did alſo moſt of the Diſciples of the* ſame School 
but, on account of his ſuperior Reputation, is choſen to repreſent all his 
Brother-Pbz/oſophers, who taught the Principles of Things —And Acu- 
filaus, a Writer unfortunately loſt, who treated of the firſt or moſt re- 
mote Antiquitys, and the Genealogys of the Gods and Heroes, 'being 
of the higheſt Credit with all Lovers of that Learning, ſtands for the 
whole Body of Antiquarians, particularly for Such as dealt in Fables or 
Alegorys, which in After- Ages were explained by the My:hologrfts. 
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33 
moſt Ancient of the Gods; — And as he is thus of higheſt 


Antiquity in the Nature of Things, ſo is he Cauſe of the 
greateſt Good to Human Kind. For to Young Perſons, at 
their firſt ſetting out in Life, I know no greater Good than 
Love; to the Party Beloved, if ſhe has a worthy Lover 
or to the Lover himſelf, if his Miſtreſs be worthy ; becauſe 
That, which. ſhould be our Leading Principle in order to 
Right Conduct, in every Circumſtance of Life, not Con- 
ſanguinity has Power to excite in us, neither have Ho- 
nours, nor Riches, nor Aught elſe, ſo effectually as Love. 
The Principle 1 mean, is the Senſe of Shame attending a 
| Baſe Conduct, together with a Senſe of Honour in the do- 
ing what is Honorable. For without ſuch a Principle, no 
Civil Community nor Private Perſon can execute any thing 
great or noble. In Confirmation of this, I take upon me to 
aſſert, that if a Man in Love be found committing a baſe 
Action, or ſuffering baſe Uſage from Any, thro' Cowardice 
or without taking his Revenge, he is not in ſo much Pain 
at being ſeen by his Father, by his Intimates, or by any 
Other Perſon, as at being ſeen by his Miftreſs. - The fame 
Effect we ſee it has upon the Party Beloved, to be more 
aſhamed of her Lover's Sight than of the Eyes of the whole 
World, if ſhe be diſcovered doing aught diſhonorable. If 
chereſore there could be any Contrivance to have a City or 
an Army compoſed of Lovers and their Beloyed, the In- 
tereſt of the Whole could not be promoted by any better 
Way n this; in _—_ every Individual would | have a 

Care 
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Care not to behave baſely, and a Zeal to behave nobly, 
excited by a Deſire to gain the Good Opinion of ſome Other, 
Such a People, fighting Side by Side in Battle, a Handful 
of them, would conquer could almoſt ſay the World. 
For a Lover deſerting his Rank, or throwing down his 
Arms, would leſs endure to be ſeen by his Beloved, than 
by all Mankind. Rather than bear this, he would chooſe 
to dye a thouſand Deaths: ſo would he, rather than for- 
ſake the Defence of his Beloved, or rather than forbear 
flying to her Aid, if ſhe had fallen into Danger. — There 
is not any Man ſuch a Daſtard, whom Love himſelf would 
not inſpire, and make an Enthuſiaſt in Virtue: ſo that he 
ſhould become equal to a Man born with a Diſpoſition the 
moſt excellent. For what Homer ſays of certain of his 
Heroes, that ſome God inſpired them with a Force re- 
ſiſtleſs, This in reality Love does to Lovers; ſuch an Effect 
being produced in them by Love alone. — And then, to dye 
for Another, only Lovers are ready; not only Men, but 
Women too. A fignal Inſtance of This appears in the 
Daughter of Pelias, Alceſtis; who, as the Story goes among 
the Grecians, undertook to reprieve her Huſband's Life by 


her 


35 In the Greek Text of this Paſſage, a} pv ,um, there is 
a manifeſt Omiſſion of the very material Word , or ſome Other equi- 
valent to it, immediately before the Word ſyaſabumti. FP 

35 The Paſſage, particularly alluded to, ,t wivog,. is in the 
Twentieth Book of the Mad, v. 110. But Expreſſions of the ſame 
Import occur in many other Places of Homer, ſuch as qe pevor, Ore 
Atvos, &c. I 
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her own Death, when no other Mortal could be found, 
willing to dye for him, tho' he had both a Father and a Mo- 
ther then living. But Love wrought in Her Heart an Af-. 
fection for him ſo far ſurpaſſing Theirs, that ſhe proved 
Them to be, in compariſon with her Self, Strangers to his 
Blood, and in Name only his Relations. When therefore 
ſhe had executed her Undertaking, the Gods themſelves, as 


well as Men, deemed the Atchievement ſo ſingularly noble, 
that out of Many Perſons, eminent for many Virtues, She 
was added to the Number of thoſe Select Few, diſtinguiſhed 
by being reſtored, to Life again after Death,' as a Reward 
for their diſtinguiſhed N : For to Her alſo was her 
4 18 | de- 
37 The Thought i im this Sentence is evidently taken from the Aleeſi 
of en in the Prologue to which are theſe Lines, 


Q Havnag 7 iniyZas Xa zagobo, eihug, 
A} Thalia, egal Y 1 70 ere pſeea, 
_. oux eVpe D Yuvaincg, rig Jex 
_ Have iv T0 ei 


He tryd bis Friends all round, their Love profeſs'd 
Proving haw real; bis Father who begat, : 

His Mother fond who bore bim; yet found None, 

None but the faithful Partner of his Bed, 

Content. to * His dearer Life to fave. 


The next 1 . to ſome Paſſages in the Scene between 4. 
metus and his Father Pheres in the ſame Play: to which we refer Such 
of our Readers as ſtudy Oratory, and know the Uſefulneſs of compar- 
ing together Paſſages in fine Writers, where e Turns are given 
to a 1 fundamentally the ſame. 4 
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departed Soul fent back again by the Gods, admiring at the 
Heroic Greatneſs of her Reſolution. So much do they en- 
courage tis to make Love our Care, by beſtowing Superior 
Honours on all Such, as exerciſe upon that Subject in par- 
ticular Superior Virtue. But Orpheus, the Son of Oeager, 
the Gods difmiſſed from thoſe Invifible Regions, without 
granting him to ſucceed in the Purpoſe of his Journey thi- 
ther; ſhewitg him only the Phantom of his Wife, but not 
reſtoring to him the Reality : for that he appeared effemi- 
nate and cowardly, ſuitable to his Proſeſſion, that of a meer 
Fidler; not daring to dye for the fake of Love, like Al- 
ceſtis ; but contriving actually to go alive to the Other 
World. For This did the Gods aſſign him an adequate 
Puniſhment, - ordaining his Death to be by Women. In a 
very different Way difpoſed they of Achilles, the Son of 
Thetis, in ſending Him to the Iſlands of the Bleſt: be- 
cauſe, ** tho' he had heard from the Goddeſs his Mother, 
that he muſt ſoon dye Himſelf, after he had ſlain Hector; 
but that if he ſlew not Hector, he ſhould return home, and 
live to a good old Age, he dared to make Death his Choice; 
not only hazarding his Life in Aid of his Friend Patroclus, as 
ready to dye that he might fave him, but afterwards aveng- 
ing his Death at the Expence of his own Life, as reſolute 
not to ſurvive him. This exalted Virtue of his the Gods 
paid a fingular Regard to ; and rewarded with their choiceſt 
Favours the Regard which He had ſhown to F Fey. 


3® See Homer's Hiad, Book 18th. 
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ſetting ſo high a Value on the Man who admired and loved 
him. For Aſchylus talks idly, when he ſays that Achilles 
was the Admiter of Patroclus ; Achilles, whoſe Excellence, 

tho' he was but in the Dawn of Manhood, ſurpaſſed, not 
only Patroclus, but all the other Grecian Heroes. — True 
it is, that the Gods confer ſuperior Honours on all Virtue, 

to the Exerciſe of which Love and Friendſhip miniſter Oc- 
caſion: but they more wonder, more approve, and beſtow 
greater Rewards, where the Perſon Admired feels all the 
Force of Friendſhip and Affection for the Admirer, than 
where the nobleſt Offices of Friendſhip are performed by 
the Other Party. ' For the Admirer has more of Divinity 
in him than the Perſon Admired, as being full of the God 
who inſpires and poſſeſſes him. For this Cauſe did the Gods 
reward Achilles with a higher Degree of Happineſs than 
they did Alceſtis ; ; for to Her they gave only a ſecond Life 
on Earth, but to the Hero they aſſigned his Manſion in the 
Iſlands of the Bleſt.— Thus have I performed My Part, in aſ- 
ſerting Love to be the Eldeſt in Age, and of higheſt Dignity, 
amongſt | the Gods; and to be in a peculiar manner the 

Author of Virtue” and Happineſs to All of Human Kind, 

whilſt they continue in Life, and when Departed. 

Such, Ariſtodemus told me, was the Diſcourſe, made by 
Phædrus. After Phædrus, ſpoke ſome Others, whoſe Speeches, 
he ſaid, he did'not well remember : omitting Thele therefore, 
he repeated next That of Pauſanias ; who began thus: — 


YN | „ The 
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In My Orixiox, Phædrus, the Subject was not fairly 


and diſtinctly ſet before us, when it was propoſed in Gene- 


ral Terms, that we ſhould make Encomiums upon Love. 
This indeed would have been right, were there but One 
Love, or if Love were but of One Kind, But fince the 
Truth is otherwiſe, the better Way is to declare farft, Which 
Love it is our preſent Buſineſs to praiſe. To put this Mat- 
ter therefore on a right Footing, I ſhall in the firſt place 
diſtinguiſh That Love, whoſe Praiſes we ought to celebrate; 
and then do my Beſt to celebrate them, my Self, in a Man- 


ner worthy of his Deity.—We all know, that tis the Of- 


fice of Love to attend always upon Venus. If then there 
were only One Venus, there had been no Occaſion for more 
than One Love. But ſince there are Two Venuſes, there 
muſt of Neceſſity be Two Loves. For 'tis undeniable, 
that Two different Goddeſſes there are, Each of whom 


18 
This Diſtinction between the Two Venuses, laid down by Pauſa- 


21as as the Foundation of his Argument throughout his Speech, is not 
a fanciful one of his own; but is a Part of that Mythology, which the 


great Lord Bacon ſtiles the Wiſdom of the Ancients, It is ſufficiently 


confirmed and illuſtrated by the following Paſſage in Xenophon's Sympo- 


um; a Sentence which he puts into the Mouth of Socrates, Ei ud dv 


pic e Aępodi ry, 7 d. Tl, v TE Kai Wavdnuo;, &% 020 * (Nl vg Zeug, 
0 QuT05 Ooxwy Ehvaty WOANGE ETWYUpPictg iN 074 tys fuevror Ntpis Extipr H- 
pol Te eic x vai ra YUTiau, Th jusv π —“ZJiuαð dre Th d A 

ayvoTepan:, old. eixanau; 0 dv xal To ig TV futv iravdnuo H Coparwy 
» 7 * * / a — * — / \ - —— 57 
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Now, 
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is a Venus: One of them Elder, who had no Mother“, 
and was born only from Uranus, or Heaven, her Pather ; 
she is called the Celeſtial Venus: the Other, Younger, 
Daughter of Jupiter and Dione ; and to Her we give the 
Name of the Vulgar Venus. Agzceably to this Account, 
'tis proper to call That Love, who attends on the Latter 
Venus, by the Name of the Vulgar Love, the Other by 
the Name of the Celeſtial, Al the Gods indeed our Duty 
it is to honour with our Praiſes : but we ought to diſtin- 
guiſh, as well as we are able, Each by his peculiar Attri- 
butes; that we may give to Each his due Praiſe. For every 
Action or Open is attended with this Condition ; — the 
42 Doing 
Now, whether in reality there be One Venus only, or whether there be Two, 
a Celeftial Venus and a Vulgar one, I know not: (for Jupiter alſo, whom 
1 preſume to be but One and the Same Being, has many Surnames given 
him : but This I know, that Alters are raiſed, Temples built, and Sa- 
crifices offered to each of theſe Two Venuses diſtin&ly ; to the Vulgar one, 


Such as are common, trivial, and of little Warth ; to the Celeſtial one, 
Such as are more valuable, pure, and holy. A gras to This, it may 
be ſuppoſed of the different Loves, that Thoſe of the Corporeal or Semſual 
Kind are inſpired by the Vulgar Venus; but that Love of the Mind, and 
Friendſhip, a 7 Delichs in fair aud comely Deeds, and a Deſire of per- 
forming ſuch our Selues, are inſbired by Venus the Celeſtial. 

+ See Heads Theogony, or Account of the Generation of the Gods, 
Y. 180, & ſeq. But the Celeſtial Venus, meant in this place, is that 
Portion of the Univerſal Beauty, which is imparted to the Human Mind 
with its Leas, and to the Human Soul with its Temper and Affections: 
and the Name of the Vulgar Venus is here given to Beauty merely Out- 
ward and Corporeal, in Living Forms, but without Correſpondence with, 
or Reference to, any thing — within. See Note 46. to the Greater 
Hippi ar. ˖ 
See Cicero de Natard Deorum, L. 3. n. 23. Ed. Davis. 
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Doing it, conſidered ſimply in its ſelf, is neither baſe nor 
honorable; as for Inſtance, every one of the Things we 


are now doing, Drinking, Singing, or Diſcourſing, is in 


its ſelf a matter of Indifference; but the Manner of doing it 


determines the Nature of the Thing. Rightly performed, 


it is right and honorable; performed in a wrong Manner, it 
is wrong and diſhonorable. So likewiſe not every Love is 
generous or noble, or merits high Encomiums; but That 
Love only, who prompts and impels Men to love generouſly 
and nobly. The Attendant of the Vulgar Venus is a Love 
truly Vulgar, ſuffering himſelf to be employed in any the 
meaneſt Actions: and This Love it is, who inſpires the 
Mean and the Worthleſs. Thoſe, who are the moſt ad- 
dicted to This Love, are, in the firſt place, the leaſt diſ- 
poſed to Friendſhip :—in the next place, they are more en- 
amoured of the Bodys than of the Minds of their Paramours: 
and beſides, they chooſe for the Objects of their Paſſion 
the ſilleſt Creatures they can light on: for, confining their 
Views to the Gratification of their Paſſion by the Act of 
Enjoyment, they are regardleſs in what Manner they gra- 
tity it, whether baſely or honorably. Hence it comes, that 
in the Purſuit of their Loves, and. afterwards in the Enjoy- 
ment, they are equally ready for any Action which offers 
itſelf, whether Good or Bad, W For the Love, 


| who 

* In the Greek, inſtead of ar oo, © uy Le weiden, WE ſuppoſe, it ought 

to be read ciov, wv wv . , For the Sentence thus proceeds, 9 wine, 

1 aduv, I hianeyer bai, (in every one of which Verbs the Article 7z ſeems 
to be implied,) & üg, Turwy aro xal avro Ü. d. 
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who inſpires them, is born of that Younger Venus, in 
whoſe Generation there is a Mixture of the Male and the 
Female; whence it is, that ſhe partakes of Both. But the 
Other Love is ſprung from the Celeſtial Venus; from Her, 
whoſe Propertys are theſe::— in the firſt place, ſhe partakes 
not of the Female, but of the Male only; whence fhe is 
the Parent of Friendſhip :— then, ſhe is in Age the Elder, 
and a Stranger to Brutal Luſt: and hence it comes, that 
as many as are inſpired by This Love, addict themſelves to 
Friendſhip, conceiving an Affection for That, which by 
Nature is of greater Strength and Underſtanding. — Now, 
whether the Man, who is under the Influence of Love, feels 
the genuine Impulſe of This generous Affection, is eaſy 
to diſcern, For, if fo, he fixes not his Love on any Per- 
ſon, who is not arrived at the Maturity of her Underſtand- 
ing. But commencing their Loves from This Date, one 
may well preſume them duly qualified, Both of them, 
to live together throughout Life, Partners in all things. 
Nor is the Lover likely, in this Caſe, to act like One, who, 
after diſcovering ſome Childiſh Folly in the Perſon he has 
choſen, expoſes her, and turns her into Ridicule, forfeits 
his Faith to her and forſakes her, and attaches himſelf to 
a new Miftrefs. To prevent this, there ought to be a Law, 
that no Man ſhould make Choice of too Young, a Perſon: 
for the Partner of his Bed; becauſe, . What ſo young. a 
Perſon may hereafter prove, whether Good or Bad, either 
in Mind or Body, the Event is ſo uncertain, Men of Vir- 

2 due 
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tue indeed Themſelves to Themſelves make This a Law : but 
upon thoſe Vulgar Lovers we ſhould put a Public Reſtraint 
of this Kind ; in the ſame manner as we reftrain them, as 
much as poſſible, from entering into Amorous Intrigues 
with any Women above the Rank of Servitude. For they 
are of This Sort of Lovers, They, who bring upon their 
Miſtreſſes Reproach and Shame; and have given Occaſion 
to that Verſe of one of the Poets, in which he has dared 
to vilify the Power of Love, by pronouncing 


Zis Loſs of Honour to the Fair, 
To yield, and grant the Lover's Pray'r. 


But he ſaid This, only with a View to Lovers of This Kind, 
from ſeeing their untimely Haſte and Eagerneſs, their In- 
gratitude and Injuſtice. For certainly no Action, governed 
by the Rules of Juſtice and of Decency, can any way me- 
rit Blame. Now, the Rules concerning Love, eſtabliſhed 
in other States, are eaſy to be underſtood, as being plain 
and ſimple: but our own Laws, and thoſe of Sparta, upon 
this Head are complex and intricate. ** For in Elis, and 
| amongſt 

43 Tis remarkable, that Xenophon in his Banquet, where he diſtin- 
guiſhes between the Virtuous Friendſhip eſtabliſhed among the Spartans, 
and the Libidinous Commerce authoriſed by Faſhion and common Prac- 
tice amongſt the Bæotians and Eleans, cites this Pauſanias, as One who 


had confounded them together, and given them equal Praiſes. He 
nere Nkewiſe attributes to Pauſanias ſome of the ſame Sentiments, 


£24 thoſe ot the moſt ſtriking Kind, which Plato records as delivered by 
2 P bedrus 
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-amongſt the Bœotians, and in every other Grecian State 
where the Arts of Speaking flouriſh not, ** the Law in ſuch 
Places abſolutely makes it honorable to gratify the Lover : 
nor can any Perſon there, whether Young or Old, ftain ſuch 
a Piece of Conduct with Diſhonour : the Reaſon of which 
Law, I preſume, is to prevent the great Trouble they would 
otherwiſe have, in courting the Fair, and trying to win them 
by the Arts of Oratory, Arts, in which they have no Abilitys. 
But in Ionia, ** and many other Places, and in all Barbarian 

Countrys 


Phedrus in His Speech. We cannot help imagining, that Xenopbon, in 
citing Pauſanias, alludes to what was faid at Agatho's Entertainment: 
and if our Conjecture be true, That little Circumſtantial Difference con- 
firms the Account given by Plato in the main, and argues it to have 
ſome Foundation at leaſt in real Fact. 

++ The Word Law here, and wherever elſe it occurs in this Speech, 
from hence to the End of it, means not a Written Law, a Poſitive 
Precept or Prohibition in expreſs Terms; but Cu/fom and Faſhion. For 
the General Acceptance of any Rule of Conduct, whether Rational or 
not, obtains by Length of Time the Autbority of Law with the People 
who follow it; as it receives the Eſence of Law, in a Ciuil Senſe, from 
the Common Conſent which firſt eſtabliſhed it. 

45 The Greek Text in this place is greatly corrupted. Stephens has 
tried tv amend it by ſame Alterations, but without Succeſs : for tis pro- 
bable, that more than a few Words are wanting. We have therefore 
contented our ſelves with the Senſe of this Paflage ; which we think 
miſ-repreſented by the former Tranflators. For by the many other 
« Places” we imagine that Plato means, beſides Sicih, (where in thoſe 
Days Tyranny, or Arbitary Sway, commonly prevailed,) all thoſe 
Northern Parts of Greece likewiſe, where the Government was abſolutely 
| Monarchical. For Ionia, Sicily, and all Places where the Greet Lan- 
guage was ſpoken by the People, Plato would certainly diſtinguiſh from 

thoſc- 
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without Reſtriction, tis owing to a Littleneſs and Lazineſs 
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Countrys univerſally, the ſame Conduct is ordained and 
held to be diſhonorable. For the Tyrannical Governments, 


under which the People of thoſe Countrys live, diſcounte- 


nance that Way of mutual Love and bring it into Diſrepute. 
But the ſame Fate in thoſe Countrys attends Philoſophy, or 
the Love of Wiſdom ; as it does no leſs the Love of Manly 


Exerciſes. And the Reaſon, I preſume, in all theſe Caſes, 


is the ſame z—it is not the Intereſt of the Rulers there to 
have their Subjects high- ſpirited or high- minded; nor to 
ſuffer ſtrong Friendſhips to be formed amongſt them, or 
any other Tyes of a common or joint Intereſt: and theſe 


are the uſual and natural Effects of Love, as well as of thoſe 
other Studys and Practices prohibited by Tyrants. — Thoſe, 
who formerly tyranniſed over Athens, experienced This 
to be true. For the firm and ſtable Friendſhip be- 
tween © Ariſtogiton and Harmodius was the Deſtruction of 
Their Tyranny.—Thus we find, that wherever the ſtricter 


Tyes of Love and Friendſhip are forbidden or diſcouraged, 


tis owing to Vice; to Luſt of Power, and of whatever is 
the Private Intereſt of the Governor ; to Want of Spirit and 
Courage, and every other Virtue in the Governed : and 
that wherever they are enjoined or encouraged ſimply and 


of 


thoſe Countrys where the Vulgar Language was different; theſe laſt 
being by the Grecians termed Barbarian. 
4 The Story is told by Thucydides, and many other Ancient Wri- 


ters; but in a Manner the moſt agreeable to the Mind of our Author 


his place, by Herodotus. 
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of Soul in thoſe who have the Making of the Laws. But in 
our own State the Laws relating to this Point are put upon 
a better Footing; tho', as I ſaid before, it is not obvi- 
ous or eaſy to comprehend their Meaning, For when we 
conſider, — that with Us it is reputed honorable for Men 
openly to profeſs Love, rather than to make a Secret of it; 
and to fix their beſt Affections on Such as excel in the Ac- 
compliſhments of Mind, tho inferior to Others of their 
Sex in Outward Beauty; — that Every one highly favours 
and applauds the Lover, as not thinking him engaged in 
any Deſigns which are baſe or unbecoming a Man; — that 
Succeſs in Love is held an Honour to the Lover; Diſappoint- 
ment, a Diſhonour ;—and that the Law allows the Lover 
Liberty to do his Utmoſt for the accompliſhing his End ; 
and permits ſuch ſtrange Actions to be commended in Him, 
ſuch, as were a Man to be guilty of in any other Purſuit 
than that of Love, and as the Means of ſucceeding in any 
other Defign, he would be ſure of meeting with the higheſt 
Reproaches from Philoſophy. For if, with a View either of 
getting Money out of any Perſon, or of attaining to any 
Share in the Government, or of acquiring Power of ay 

other Kind, a Man ſhould ſubmit to do ſuch Things, as 
Lovers ordinarily practiſe to gain their Miſtreſſes, ſupplicat- 
ing and begging in the humbleſt Manner, making Vows and 
Oaths, keeping: Nightly Vigils at their Doors, and volun- 
tarily ſtooping to Such Slavery, as no Slave would undergo, 
both his Friends and his Enemys would prevent him from 
K ſo 
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proved of.— But upon the Whole, the Caſe, I believe, ſtands 
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ſo doing; his Enemys, reproaching him ſor his Servility 


and Illiberality; his Friends, admoniſhing him and aſhamed 
for him. But in a Lover all This is graceful ; and the 
Law grants him free Leave to do it uncenſured, as a Buſi- 
neſs highly commendable for him to undertake and exe- 


cute. But that, which is more than all the reſt prodigious, 


is, that the Gods, tho' they pardon not the Crime of 
Perjury in Any beſides, yet excuſe in a Lover the Violation 


of his Oath ;—if the Opinion of the Multitude be true ; for 
Oaths in Love, they ſay, are not binding. Thus the Gods, as 


well as Men, give all Kinds of Licence to the Lover ;—as ſays 
the Law, eſtabliſhed in Our State. Viewing now the Affair 
in This Light, a Man would imagine, that among Us not 
only Love in the Lover, but a grateful Return likewiſe from 
the Beloved Party, was reputed honorable. — But when we 
ſee the Parents of the Youthful Fair appointing Governeſſes 
and Guardians over them, who have it in their Inſtructians 
not to ſuffer them to hold Diſcourſe-in Private with their 
Lovers;—when we ſee their Acquaintance, and their Equals 
in Age, and Other People beſides, cenſuring them, if they 
are guilty of ſuch a Piece: of Imprudence, — and the Old 
Folks not oppoſing the Cenſurers, nor reprehending them as 
guilty of Unjuſt Cenſures ;— in This View, a Man would 
be apt to think, that on the contrary we condemned thoſe 
very Things which he might otherwiſe ſuppoſe we had ap- 


thus: the Affair of Love, as I ſaid at firſt, conſidered ſim- 
ply 
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” and generally, is neither right nor wrong; but carried 
on and accompliſhed with Honour, is fair and honorable; 
tranſacted in a diſhonorable Manner, is baſe and 1 
able. Now tis a Diſhonor to a Maiden to gratify a Vici- 
ous and Bad Lover, or to yield to him from baſe and un- 


worthy Motives: but in granting Favours to a Good and 
Virtuous Lover, and complying with his Love from gene- 
rous and noble Views, ſhe does her ſelf an Honour. The 
Vicious Lover is He of the Vulgar Sort, who is in Love 
with the Body rather than the Mind. For he is not a Laſt- 
ing Lover, being in Love with a Thing which is not 


Laſt- 


Diogenes Laertius, in his Life of Plato, has preſerved a little Son- 
net, (for we know not by what other Name to call it,) written by Plato 
in his younger Time of Life; in which he imitates the Spirit of this 
Sort of Gallantry. As it expreſſes a Sentiment common to ſuch tran- 
ſient Lovers in all Ages and Countrys, and has with ſome Variation been 
copied by many ſucceeding Poets, it may perhaps not look ſtrange in 
an Engliſh Dreſs, tho a Deſhabille ſomewhat looſe, and too large for 
a fine Attic Shape. | 


, N 1. 

Take the Gift that I beſtow, 

Catch this Apple that I throw; . 
Part of the Heap, my Fuireſt, ſee, 
The Heap Tue treaſur' d up for Thee. 

| | n 

Take it; and my offer'd Love 

J, befide, thou doſt approve, 
In kind Return to my bleſt Arms 5 
Nell up the Treaſure of thy Charms, | 


K 2 WET at 3. 
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Laſting. Since, with the Flower of Vouth when That 
is gone which he admired, the Lover himſelf too takes 
Wing and flys away, ſhaming all his fine Speeches and fair 
Promiſes. But the Man, who is in Love with his Miſtreſs's 
Moral Character, when her Diſpoſition and Manners are 


ſettled in what is right, He is a Lover who abides thro' 


Life, as being united with That which'is durable and abid- 
ing. Our Law wills accordingly, that all Lovers ſhould be 
well and fairly proved; and that, after ſuch Probation, 
upon Some the Favours of the Fair ſhould be beſtowed, to 
Others they ſhould be conſtantly refuſed, It encourages 


there- 


| . | 3 6 . 

But if (how that But ] hate! 
Be it not confirmd by Fate I) 
Thou favour'ſt not my amorous Suit, 
Still take my Preſent of the Fruit : 


Think, when thou behold "ft its Bloom, 
What to-morrow *twill become: 
Think, that if eaten not to-Day, 
To Teeth of Time "twill fall a Prey. 


45 The Greek of this Paſſage, apa yap To Te (opal dne Myon}, 
Ee, ig, we have tranſlated according to the following | minute Altera- 
tion of only one Word, apa yap — dye, Amyor]oc Eee now. The very 
next Words, oi arora allude to a Verſe of Homer's, the 7iſt 
in the Second Book of the 1/iad; where he ſpeaks of the Departure of 
the Dream, ſent to Agamemnon. By which Alluſion Plato teaches the 
Fair and Young, that the Promiſes of ſuch Lovers, as are here ſpoken 
of, are flattering and deceitful, and- like that Falſe Dream, tend "7 


to delude and ruin, 
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therefore the Lover to purſue, but bids the Beloved Party 
fly: by all Ways of Trial, and in every Kind of Combat, 
making it appear of Which Sort the Lover is, and of Which 
Sort his Miſtreſs. For this Reaſon it is, that the Law deems 
it diſhonorable, in the firſt place, to be won ſoon or eaſily; 
in order that Time may be gained; for of the Truth of 
many Things Time ſeems to be the faireſt Teſt : in the 
next place tis held diſhonorable for the Fair-one to be won 
by Conſiderations of Profit or Power; whether ſhe be uſed 
ill, or terrified, and therefore yield, 'thro' Want of noble 
Rada. or whether ſhe be flattered with Riches or 
Rank, nd deſpiſe not ſuch Kind of Obligations. For 
none of theſe Things appear fixed or durable ; much leſs 
can they give Riſe to any Generous Friendſhip, There re- 
mains then one only Way, in which, according to Our Law, 
the Fair-one may honorably yield, and conſent to her Lover's 
Paſſion. For, as any Kind of Servitude, which the Lover 
undergoes of his own free Choice in the Service of his Miſ- 
treſs, is not by Our Law deemed Adulation, nor accounted 
a Matter of Diſgrace ; ſo on the other Part, there is left 
only one other Servitude or Compliance, not diſgraceful in 
the Fair; and this is That which is for the ſake of Virtue. 
For tis a ſettled Rule with Us, that whoever pays any 
Court or Attendance, whoever yields. any Service or Com- 
pliance to Another, in Expectation of receiving by His 
Means Improvement in Wiſdom, or in any other Branch of 
Virtue, is not by ſuch voluntary Subjeion guilty. of Servi- 

1 lity. 


lity or baſe Adulation. Now theſe two Rules are to cor- 
reſpond one with the other, and muſt concur to the ſame 
End, the Rule relating to Lovers, and This which concerns 
Philoſophy and every other Part of Virtue, in order to 
make it honorable in the Fair-one to comply with her 
Lover's Paſſion. For when the Lover and his Miſtreſs meet 
together, bringing with them their reſpective Rules, Each 
of them; the Lover, His, — that 'tis right to miniſter any 
way to the Service of his Miſtreſs ;—the Fair-one, Hers, — 
that 'tis right to yield any Service or Compliance to the Per- 
ſon who improves her in Wiſdom and in Virtue ;—the One 
alſo, with Abilitys to teach and to make better ;—the Other, 
with a Deſire of Inſtruction and the being bettered ;—then, 
Both thoſe Rules thus correſponding and conſpiring, in theſe 
Circumſtances only, and in no other, it falls out, by a Con- 
currence of all the neceſſary Requiſites, to be honorable in 
the Fair-one to gratify her Lover. Beſides, in This Caſe, 
tis no Diſhonor to her to be deceived : but in the Caſe of 
Compliance on any other Terms, ſhe incurs Shame equally, 
whether ſhe be deceived, or not. For if, on a Suppoſition 
of her Lover's being wealthy, ſhe yields to him with a 
View of enriching herſelf, but is diſappointed, and gets 
Nothing from her Paramour, whom at length - ſhe diſcovers 
to be poor, tis not at all the leſs diſhonorable to Her; be- 
cauſe ſuch a Woman diſcovers openly her own Heart, and 
makes it appear, that for the ſake of Wealth ſhe would yield 
Any Thing to Any Perſon : and This is highly diſhonorable 

| and 
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and baſe. But if, imagining her Lover to be a Good Man, 
and with a View to her own Improvement in Virtue thro" 
the Friendſhip of her Lover, ſhe yields to him, and is de- 
ceived, finding him a Bad Man, unpoſſeſſed of Virtue, her 
Diſappointment, however, is ſtill honorable to Her : for a 
Diſcovery has been alſo made of Her Aims ; and it has ap- 
peared evident, that as a Means to acquire Virtue and to be 
made Better, She was ready to reſign to Any Man her All: 
and This is of all things the moſt generous and noble. 80 
intirely and abſolutely honorable is it in the Fair- one to 
comply for the ſake of Virtue. This is That Love, the Off- 
ſpring of the Celeſtial Venus, himſelf Celeſtial; of high Im- 
portance to the Public Intereſt, and no leſs valuable to Pri- 
vate Perſons; compelling as well the Lover, as the Beloved, 
with the utmoſt Care to cultivate Virtue. All the other 
Loves hold of the Other Venus, of Her the Vulgar. — 
Thus much, Phædrus, have I to contribute, on this ſudden 
Call, to the en you have propoſed to os the Praiſe 
of Love. 
Pauſanias here pauſing, — for I learn from the Wiſe to 
uſe *? nne in ſpeaking, and Words of Similar Sound ;— 


Ariſto- 


49 See the Argument of this Dialogue, page 7. ad Note 10. to the 
Greater Hippias. Theſe little Ornaments of Style were introduced into 
Oratory, and taught firſt by Gargiat; who tis probable had obſerved 
them There, where every Beauty and Ornament of Speech great or 
little is to be found, that is, in Homer. IJſocrates, who had ſtudied the 
Art of O under Gorgias, ſeems to * received from Him, what 
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Ariſtodemus told me, it came next in Turn to Ariſtophanes 
to ſpeak : but whether from Repletion, or whatever elſe 
was the Cauſe, he happened to be ſeized with a Fit of 
the Hiccups, and conſequently became unfit for Speech- 
making. Upon which, as he ſat next to Eryximachus the 
Phyſician, he addreſſed him thus — Eryximachus, ſays he, 
you muſt either drive away my Hiccups, or ſpeak in My 
Turn, till they have left me.— To which Eryximachus re- 

plied, 


his own Judgment when mature afterwards rejected, the immoderate 
and ilktimed Uſe of thoſe ſuperficial Ornaments. The foregoing 
Speech of Pauſanias, in Imitation of Jocrates, abounds with various 
Kinds of them, and thoſe the moſt puerile and petty ; which it was 


impoſſible for Us to preſerve or imitate, in tranſlating thoſe Paſſages into 


Engliſh; becauſe, tho' all Languages admit them, yet every Lan- 
guage varys from every other in the Signification of almoſt all thoſe 
Words where they are found. An Inſtance of this appears in the Paſ- 
ſage now before us; where the Greek, Haucais d wavrapive, tranſ- 
lated juſtly, runs thus, When Pauſanias had ceaſed ſpeaking,” that 
is, had ended his Speech. But all Similarity of Sound would thus entirely 
be deſtroyed. As therefore it was neceſſary, in this Place, to preſerve 
it in ſome meaſure, however imperfectly; we found ourſelves obliged, 
here, to make Senſe give Way to Sound. 

% Beſides the General Reaſon for this little Epiſode, common to it with 


the others in this Dialogue, given in the Argument, page 13. it is finely 


contrived, with a Deſign to ſet Ar1ſtophanes in a ridiculous Light, and 
prepare us for the ridiculous Speech he is too ſoon to make. Probably 
alſo it is farther intended by Plato, to revenge the unjuſt Ridicule 
thrown on Socrates by that Poet. At the ſame time it places Eryxi- 
machus in a reſpectable View, as a Man of Knowlege and Skill in his 
Profeſſion, tho' ſhown but in a flight Caſe; thus preparing us for a 


Speech from Him very different from 0 of Ariſtophanes, a Speech 
grave and full of Science. 
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plied, —Well; I will do Both. I will ſpeak in Your Turn, 
and You, rae your Hiccups are gone, ſhall ſpeak in Mine: 
and while I am ſpeaking, if You hold your Breath for a 
conſiderable Time, your Hiccups perhaps will have an End. 
Should they continue notwithſtanding, then gargle your 
Throat with Water. But if they are very obſtinate, take 
ſome ſuch Thing as this Feather, and tickle your Noſe, till 
you provoke a Sneezing. When you have ſneezed once 
or twice, your Hiccups will ceaſe, be they ever ſo violent. 
As ſoon as you begin your Speech, ſays Ariftophanes, I 

ſhall ſet about doing what Vou bid me. —Eryximachus then 


began in this manner, 
TRR 


5? Hippocrates, in, Aphoriſm. Sect. 6. N. 13. and Celſus, in Lib. 2. 
C. 8. aſſure us, that ©* if Sneezing comes upon a Man in a Fit of the 
« Hiccups, it puts an End to the Diſorder.” Upon this General Rule, 
no doubt, was founded the preſent Preſcription of Eryximacbus. Dr. G. 
E. StaÞl, however, uſed to tell his Pupils; as appears from his Co/le- 
gium minus, Caſ. 5 3. that the Rule indeed was true, where the Sneezing 
was ſpontaneous, or the Work of Nature ; but that a Sneezing procured 
by Art, or forced, was never recommended. Sternutationes, ſays he, 
ſponte fingultui ſupervenientes, ſolviant quidem fingultum ; ſed arte pro- 
ductæ non commendantur. But we muſt remark, that this great Modern 
is here putting the Caſe, not of the Hiccups, when they are the only Di/- 
order; but of a Malignant Fever, and thoſe Symptomatic Hiccups, 
which are often the Concomitants of that and other dangerous Diſeaſes. 
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THE SyEECH or ERYXIMACHUS. 


Since Pauſanias, after ſetting out ſo excellently well, ended 
his Diſcourſe imperfectly, it ſeems a Taſk incumbent on 
Me, to finiſh the Argument which He began.—Por in di- 
ſtinguiſhing two different Kinds of Love, he made, I think, 
a very proper and juſt Diſtinction.— But that Love gives us 
an Attraction not only to Beautiful Perſons, but to many 
other Things beſide; and that he dwells not only in Hu- 
man Hearts, but has alſo his Seat in other Beings, in the 
Bodys of all Animals, and in the Vegetable Productions of 
the Earth; in fine, that he lives throughout all Nature; 
my own Art, that of Medicine, has given me Occaſion to 
obſerve ; and to remark, how great and wonderful a God is 
Love, ſtretching every where his Attractive Power, and 
reaching at all Things, whether Human or Divine. —I ſhall 
inſtance firſt in Medicine ; that I may pay my firſt Regards 
to my own Profeſſion. I ſay then, that our Bodys partake 
of this Twofold Love. For Bodily Health and Diſeaſe bear 


| 0 an 
* That in this Speech of Eryximachus the Word Love is taken for 
Concord, we need not tell our Readers. But Such as have a Taſte for 


Philoſophic Poetry may be obliged to Us for informing them, that they 
may ſee this Subject finely illuſtrated in a very elegant Poem, intitled 


CoNncoRD, inſcribed to the late Earl of Radnor, about ten Years ſince ; but 
of which ſo very few Copys were printed, or at leaſt made public, that 
tis little known even amongſt the Few able Judges of its Merit, Po- 


ſterity will be inquiſitive after every Work, penned by the Author of 
HeRMEs, 
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an Analogy to the two different Dif] poſitions of the Soul, 

mentioned by Pauſanias. And as the Body in a State of 
Health, and the Body when Diſeaſed, are in Themſelves 
very enn One from the Other, ſo they love and long 
for very different Things. The Love in a Healthy Body is 
of One Kind; the Love in a Diſeaſed Body is of Another 
Kind, quite different. Now, as Pauſanias ſays, tis honor- 
able to comply with a Good Lovet, but diſhonorable to yield 
to one who is Vicious: 80 is it with reſpect to the Body: 
Whatever is in a ſound and healthy State, tis commendable 

and right to pleaſe; tis the Phyſician's Duty ſo to do, and the 
effectual Doing of it denotes him truly a Phyſician. But 
to gratily That which is ee and bad, is blameable; 


4 


' $3 The Words, uſed | by Plato in this place, are ſtill ſtronger, and 
gnify denominates him a Phyfician. For the Preſervation of Health, 
— a Right Uſe of the Non-Naturals, that is, ſuch a one as is 
agreeable to Nature, reſpecting the Difference of Sex, Age, Tempera- 
ment of Body, Climate, Seaſon of the Year, and other Circumſtances, 
was accounted in the Days of Plato not only a Part, but the Principal 
one too, of the Art of Medicine; and was by the old Greek Phyſicians 
carried to a Degree of Accuracy and Perfection, abſolutely unknown or 
totally neglected in After- Ages. 
This Paſlage is illuſtrated by that of Hippocrates, near the End of 
his Treatiſe de Morbo Sacro. Xgy—jan PAT, TE WET HH] 2, ard Cre 
den reien, a. T0 Þeger]as 77 VET 5 wehefu rale, dais, jen To, dor Ku 
(urnbes. UT us you 7 5 Cornbelas JahAg rat abZt)ai, imo d Ts Wonkeuiu 
live xa dyaverrai. Having ſpoken of Nouriſhment, he ſays, that 
— the Phyfictan ſhould take care not to nouriſh and increaſe Diſeaſes, Lut 
as ſoon as poſſible to exhauſt and wear them out ; applying to every Diſ- 


eaſe that which is hoſtile and repugnant to it the moſt, not that which is 
L 2 friendly, 
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and the Phyſician, who would practiſe agrecably to the 


Rules of Art, muſt deny it the Gratification which it de- 
mands. For Medical Science, to give a Summary and brief 
Account of it, is the Knowlege of thoſe Amorous Paſ- 
ſions of the Body, which tend to Filling and Emptying. 
Accordingly, the Man, who in theſe Paſſions or Appetites 
can diſtinguiſh the Right Love from that which is Wrong, 
He has moſt of all Men the Science belonging to a Phyſi- 
cian. And the Man, who is able to effect a Change, fo as 
in the Place of One of thoſe Loyes to introduce the Other ; 
| and 


friendly, of the fame Temper with it, or habitual to it: for by the Latter 
it acquires Growth and Vi zgour ; by the Former it decays and is extin- 
guiſhed, This, by the way, is the Foundation of an excellent Practic 
Rule ; and that is, in Chronical Diſeaſes ſometimes to change the Me- 
dicines, though at firſt found ever ſo beneficial, when they are become 
too familiar, and the Diſeaſe is habituated to bear them; for they would 
then by degrees loſe their Efficacy, 

5s To adminiſter proper Remedys, ſays our Great Maſter, ig to counter- 
act the Genius or Nature of the Diſeaſe ; and never to concur or corre- 
ſpond with it. Incig * [f. xa] un opeovoeiv Tw Wal. Hippoc.. 
Epidem. L. 6. F. 5. n. | 

5% What follows, e ſtript of the Metaphor, neceſſary on the 
Occaſion, is the ſame thing with This of Hippocrates, Ta evaiſia rar 
ever]iuy & ig i] Talemy e 58. ve hege Kat a palgci d paięscis abr 
ros brech, Tooobers 0s rau EXAEIT OV] wv. d d xd TETO WOkwV,, 
pigs nee, Lib. de Flatibus, not far from the Beginning. Contrarys: 
are a Cure One for the Other, For the Practice of the Art of Medicine 
con/iſts of two Operations, Adding and Subſtrafting ; or Supplying | and: 
Drawing off; a Drawing off of that which is over-abundant, a Supply- 
ing of that which is deficient. Whoever can perform theſe in the beſt man- 
ner, He is the beſt Phyſician. 
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and knows how to infuſe Love into thoſe Bodys, which 
have it not, yet ought to have it; and how to expell a Love, 
with which they are, but ought not to be poſſeſſed; He is 
a Skilful Practiſer of his Art. For thoſe Things in the. 
Body, which are moſt at Variance, muſt He be able to re- 
concile to each other, and to conciliate Amity between them 
and mutual Love. The Things, moſt at Variance, are ſuch 
as are the moſt Contrary one to the other; as the Cold is 
to the Hot, the Bitter to the Sweet, the Dry to the -Moiſt, 
and all Others of that Sort. Into theſe Things, thus at ; 
Variance, our Anceſtor Æſculapius had Power to inſpire a 
Spirit of Love and Concord; and, as our Friends here, 
the Poets, tell us, and as I believe, framing into a Syſtem 
the Rules for ſo doing, was properly the Author of Our 
Art. So that Medicine, in the Manner I have deſcribed, is 
all under the Direction and Management of Love. 80 is 
59 the Gymnaſtic Art in like manner; and fo is the Art 

of; 


$7 See Hippocrates, throughaut his Treatiſe de Naturd Hominis, 

* That is, all ſuch contrary Qualitys in the Humours of the Body, 
as are diſtinguiſhable by Senſe. 
9 The End of the Medical Art is Health; that! of the Gymnaſtic 
is Strength, or an Athletic Habit of Body. But in the Means they 
make uſe of to gain their ſeveral Ends, favouring and indulging the 
Diſpoſition of Body which is right, counter-acting and correcting ſuch, 
as are wrong, theſe Arts are exactly analogous, one to the other. 
„ The Genius and Condition of the Soil bear an Analogy to the 
Temperament and preſent State of the Body; the different Kinds of 
Manure and other Cultivation are es. orc to Food _ Medicine. Az 
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of Agriculture. And that Muſick is ſo too, is evident to 
every Man who conſiders the Nature of this Art with the 
leaſt Attention; and is perhaps the very Thing which Hera- 
clitus meant to ſay: for his way of expreſſing himſelf is in- 
accurate and obſcure. Tus Ons, ſays he, difagree- 
<« ing with its Self, yet proceeds i in amicable Concord ; like 


« the Harmony made by the Bow and Lyre. Now tis very 


abſurd to ſay, that in Harmony any Diſagreement can find 
Place; or that the component Parts of Harmony. can ever 
diſagree. But his Meaning perhaps was this; that Things 

. in 


Good Soil is improved by a Manure homogeneous to it; a Bad Soil me- 
liorated by an oppoſite Method of Cultivation, altering its Nature and 
Condition. As to the Metaphor, the ſame has been always uſed in 
Agriculture to this Day. We ſay, that ſuch a Soil loves ſuch a Ma- 
nure ; and that ſuch a Tree, Plant, or other Vegetable, loves and de- 
lights i in ſuch a Soil; when they are correſpondent, when the Nature 
of the One is fitted to that of the Other, and is favourable to it in mak- 
ing it thrive and flouriſh, 

* To ey, cu, Nagege lion cb 70 QUT Euppigeoba, (but this Word 
ſhould be printed with a c, not with at, for Heraclitus wrote not in 
the Attic Dialect, but the Jonic,) womwee appaovicew re re xa Auges. 
Ariſtotle, if He is the Author of the Treatiſe Tee: xd printed among 
his Works, cites the following Paſſage from the ſame Heraclitus call- 
ing him The Obſcure ; a Paſſage to the ſame Purpoſe ;  Covonpung & BAG K 
** Ha, Cupepegopueey Xa Ha Peropeves, (uvadov x d. dor, 
ro Ev, Ka £5 .evog wala, By THE ONE Heraclitus meant the Uni- 
verſe; to which he gave that Name, on account of the Union of All 
Things. To & adi eg, ſays an ancient Platoniſt, T1 H wv 65 


EW TH, 


6: Becauſe it ariſes out of 3 Principles, and becauſe ce 
Elements enter into its Compoſition, 
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in their own Nature diſagreeing, that is, Sounds, ſome ſhrill 
and others deep, at length brought to an Agreement by the 
Muſical Art, compoſe Harmony. For Harmony cannot 
conſiſt of Shrill and Deep Sounds, whilſt they remain in 
Diſagreement : becauſe Harmony is Conſonance, or a Con- 
ſpiration of Sounds; and Conſonance is One Kind of Agree- 
ment: but tis ape that any Agreement ſhould be 
between diſagreeing Things, ſo long as they diſagree: and 
no leſs impoſſible is it, that Things, between which there is 
no Agreement, ſhould at the ſame time harmoniſe together, 
ſo as to produce Harmony. And as it is with Sound, ſo is 
it with Motion; the Quick Meaſures and the Slow ones, by 
Nature agreeing, but afterwards brought to agree toge- 
ther, compoſe Rythm. ** In both theſe Caſes, where Things 
differ and are oppoſite to one another, tis the Art of 
Muſick which brings about the Reconcilement and Agree- 


ment; ; Juſt as the Art of Medicine does in the former 
Caſe; 


* 63 That of diſagreeing Sounds, and that of diſagreeing ae of 
ime, 

„ Muſick, ſays Ariſtotle in that elegant Treatiſe mentioned in Note 
61. © mingling together Sounds Shrill and Deep, of Long and of 
Short Time, as they iſſue at once from different Voices, makes one 
** compleat and finiſhed Harmony.“ Meow, ors ape: nai Rope, 
paxpss Ts N Beaxeis @boyles pIZRTR, a1 drapogors Pwvais, PTLT, ant 
Acre apuoviay, Cap. 5. He obſerves, that, in This the Art of Muſick imi- 
tates Nature; and ſays, This was the Meaning of Heraclitus in that 
Paſſage cited by Him, as before-mentioned. 

*5 That of the diſagreeing Qualitys of the Humours in a Human 
Body, * 11 
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Caſe ; inſpiring them in the ſame manner with the Spirit of 

Love and Concord. And thus Muſical Science is the Know- 
lege of thoſe Amorous Conjunctions, whoſe Offspring are 
Harmony and Rythm. Now in the Syſtems themſelves, 
whether of Harmony or of Rythm, there is no Dithculty 
at all in knowing the Amorous Conjunctions: for here Love 
is not diſtinguiſhed into Two Kinds. But when the In- 
tention is to apply Rythm and Harmony to the Ears of ſome 
Audience, then comes the Difficulty; then is there need 
of a Skilful Artiſt, whether in compoſing the Odes, and 
ſetting them to Muſick, or in making a right Choice of 
Thoſe ready compoſed and ſet **, and properly adapting 
them to the Geniuſes of Youth, For here that Diſtinc- 
tion takes Place ; here muſt we recur again to that Rule 


of Pauſanias, that the Decent, the Well-ordered, and the 


Virtuous 


55 Poetry and Muſick were employed by the Grecian Maſters of 
Education, as a principal Means, to form the Manners of their Youth, 
to inſpire them with becoming Sentiments, and excite them to worthy 
Actions. In the Choice therefore of Poetry and Mulick, proper for 
this Purpoſe, great Judgment was uſed, and much Care taken. It was 
not left, as now a days, to the Fancy or Humour of Men, whoſe Pro- 


feſſion is only to teach Words, or Muſical Notes, with their ſeveral 


Combinations. Legiſlators and Magiſtrates then thought it an Obje& 


the moſt worthy of their own Attention : and the greateſt Philoſophers, 


who framed Models of Government according to Ideal Perfection, or 


laid down Maxims fit to be obſerved by every Wiſe State, treat it as a 


Subject of higheſt Importance; and accordingly are very exact and par- 
ticular in explaining the natural Effects of every Species of Muſick, or 
Muſical Poetry, on the Mind. See Plato's Republick, B. 2, and 3. his 
Laus, B. 2, and 7. and Ariſtotle's Politicks, B. 8. + 
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Virtuous tis right to gratify, for the ſake of preſerving 
their Love, and of improving Such as are yet Deficient in 
Virtue. The Love, by whom Theſe are inſpired, is the 
N oble, the Celeſtial ; That Love, who attends the Celeſtial 
Muſe. *” But the Attendant of Polyhymnia, and the Fol- 
lower of every Muſe at random, is the Other Love, He of 
the Vulgar Kind: whom we ought cautiouſly to indulge; 
whenever we indulge him ; that he may enjoy his own Plea- 
ſures, without introducing Diſorder and Debauchery. And 
this is an Affair of no leſs Difficulty, than in Our Art it is, 
to manage prudently the Appetites which regard the Table; 
ſo as to permit them the Enjoyment of their proper Plea- 
ſures, without Danger of Diſeaſes. Thus, in the Practice 
of Muſick, and of Medicine, and in every other Employ- 
ment, whether Human or Divine, we are to preſerve, as far 
as conſiſtently we may, Both Loves: for Both are to be 
found in All Things. Full of Both is the Conſtitution of 
the Annual Seaſons. And when thoſe Contrarys in Nature, 
before-mentioned, the Hot and the Cold, the Dry and the 
Moiſt, under the Influence of the Modeſt Love, admit a 
ſober Correſpondence together, and temperate Commixture 
they ning along with them, when they come, fair Seaſons, 

fine, 


© See Lord Shefteſhury $ charger. vol. 1. pages 3 t4, ann. * 
three following. EST q 


es That is, the rational, the regular, and the aber, gerbe with 
the ſenſual, the lawleſs, and we wild or anne See * 8 ar 
bus, throughout. 5 8 je > bra 2 
WM: 
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fine Weather, and Health, to Men,. Brute Animals, and 
Plants, doing Injury to None, But when That Love, who 
inſpires lawleſs and ungoverned Paſſion, prevails in the Con- 
ſtitution of the Seaſon, he corrupts, injures and ruins many 
of the fair Forms of Nature. For the uſual Fruits of This 
Love are Plagues, and other preter- natural Diſeaſes, which 
come upon Animals, and Vegetables too: Mildews, Hail- 
Storms, and Blights being generated from the irregular State 
of the Amorous Affections in thoſe Elementary Beings, and 
the Want of Temperance in their Conjunctions. The 
Knowlege of which their Amorous Affections, and conſe- 
quent Conjunctions, conſidered as owing to the Aſpects of 
the Heavenly Bodys, and as reſpecting the Seaſans of the 
Year, is called Aſtronomy. — Farther, all Kinds of Sacri- 
fice, and all the Subjects of the Diviner's Art, thoſe 
Agents, employed in carrying on a '* reciprocal Intercourſe 
between the Gods and Mortals, are employed with no other 
View, than to preſerve the Right Love, and cure that which 
is Wrong. For every Species of Impiety is the uſual Con- 
ſequence of not yielding to and gratifying the Better Love, 
the regular; and of not paying to Him, but to the 


Other 

© Such as Dreams, Omens, the Flight of Birds, &c. 

79 For, according to the Religious Opinions then in Vogue, the 
Prayers of Men were conveyed to the Gods by the means of Sacrifice ; 
and the Divine Will was revealed or made known to Men thro' Dreams, 
and other Things which ſeem Accidental, interpreted by Diviners. 

What Plato means by theſe Two different Kinds of Love, as re- 
| lative to the Affairs of Religion, may be diſcerned by Thoſe, who 

a have 
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Other Love, our Principal Regards, in every thing- we do 
relating to our Parents, whether Living or Deceaſed, and 
in every thing relating to the Gods. In all ſuch Caſes, to 
ſuperintend the Loves, to cheriſh the Right, and cure the 
Wrong, is the Buſineſs of Divination. And thus Divina- 
tion is an Artiſt, ſkilled in procuring and promoting Friend- 
lineſs and Good Correſpondence between the Gods and 
Men, thro' her Knowlege of What Amorous Affections in 
Men tend to Piety and Juſtice, and What are Oppoſite to 
theſe, and lead the Contrary Way. — So widely extenſive, 
ſo highly predominant,-or rather all-prevailing, is the Power 
of Love: Of all Love in General this is true ; but eſpe- 
cially, and the moſt true is it, of That Love, who attains 
his Ends in the Attainment of Good Things, and en- 
Joys them without ever exceeding the Bounds of Tem- 
perance, or violating the Laws of Juſtice. For it is This 
Love, who bears the Chief Sway both in the Human Na- 
ture and the Divine; it is This Love, who procures for us 
every Kind of Happineſs ; enabling us to live in Social Con- 
M 2 \ -*  veole; 
have carefully read the Barl of Shafteſbury's Inquiry concerning Virtue. 
It may ſuffice, however, for underſtanding of the General Meaning in 
this Place, to conſult his Miſcellaneous Reflections, page 222, and the two 
following.—In the Greek Text ſome Corruption has here crept in. Ste- 
pbens has endeavored to amend it, in a manner a le to Plato's Style 
in other Places, it muſt be confeſſed. Yet we muſt prefer the Omiſſion 
of the Word wegi before vo #regov, becauſe the Sentence is made much 
eaſier by this Alteration ; and becauſe the accidental Inſertion of the 
Word wei may eaſily be accounted” for ; as will appear to any Good 
Critick m this way, who will be pleaſed to conſult the Original, 
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verſe, one with another, and in Friendſhip with Beings ſo 
much ſuperior to our Selves, the Gods. —It is poſſible now, 
after all, that, in the Panegyrick I have made on Love, 1 
may have omitted, as well as Pauſanias, many Topicks of 
his due Praiſe: it has not, however, been done deſignedly; 
and if I have left aught unſaid, tis your Buſineſs, Ariſto- 
phanes, to ſupply that Deficiency : or if your Intentions 
are to celebrate the God in a different way, now that your 
Hiccups are over, you may begin. 


To This Ariſtophanes replied, — I am now indeed no 
longer troubled with my Hiccups : but they would not be 
eaſy, before I brought the Sneezings to them. — I wonder 
that a modeſt and decent Part of the Body ſhould be in 
Love with and long for theſe Ticklings, or be pleaſed” with 
ſuch boiſterous roaring Noiſes, Such as Sneezing is: for as 
ſoon as I had procured it a Good Sneezing, immediately 
it was quiet, —Eryximachus upon This faid, Friend Ariſto- 
phanes | conſider what you are about: you are raiſing up a 
Spirit of Ridicule here, juſt as you are going to begin your 
Speech; and put Me upon the Watch, to lay hold of ſome 
thing or other in it for the Company to laugh at, when 
you might, if you pleaſed, have ſpoken in Quiet. — To 
which Ariſtophanes, in a good-humoured way, reply'd,— 
You are in the Right, Eryximachus : What I ſaid juſt now, 
let it be looked on as unſaid. — But, pray, do not watch 
me. For J am in Pain for the Speech I am going to make; 

1 nel 
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not, for Fear there ſhould be any thing in it to laugh at; 
for a Laugh would be an Advantage gained to Me, and the 
Natural Product of My Muſe; — but for Fear it ſhould be 
really in its ſelf Ridiculous. Vou ſhoot your Bolt, Ariſto- 
phanes, ſaid Eryximachus, and then think to march off. 
But take Care of what you ſay, and expect to be called to 
a ſtrict Account for it. Perhaps, however, I ſhall be gra- 
cious enough to ſpare you. —Ariſtophanes then began; : 


— 


THrrt SPEECH OF ARISTOPHANES. 


My Intentions, Eryximachus, are to ſpeak in a Way 
very different, I aſſure you, from the Way taken by You 
and Pauſanias in your Speeches. To Me Men ſeem utterly 
inſenſible What the Power of Love is. For were they ſen- 
ſible of it, they would build Temples and erect Altars to 
him the moſt magnificent, and would offer to him the no- 
bleſt Sacrifices. He would not be neglected as he is now, 
when none of theſe Honours are paid him, tho' of all the 


Gods, Love ought the moſt to be thus honoured. For of all 
the Gods, Love is the moſt friendly to Man, his Relief and 
Remedy in thoſe Evils, the perfect Cure of which would be 
productive of the higheſt Happineſs to the whole Human 
Race, I will do my Beſt therefore to make his Power 


known 
72 "Jareog TeTwv, that i is, ran, not as Racine and all the 


former Tranſlators, except Cornarius, erroneouſly imagined, Their 
Miſtake was owing plainly to the wrong Punctuation in all Editions of 
the Original in this place. 
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known to You, and You ſhall teach it to Others. But you 
muſt firſt be informed, What the Human Nature is, and 
what Changes it has undergone. For our Nature of old 
was different from what it is at preſent. —In the firſt place, 
there were anciently Three Sorts, or ſubordinate Species, of 
the Human Kind ; not as at preſent, only Two, Male and 
Female; there being, then, a Third Species beſide, which 
partook of Both the Others : the Name only of which Spe- 
cies now remains, the Species its ſelf being extinct and loſt. 
For then exiſted actually and flouriſhed Hermaphrodites, 
who partook of Both the Other Species, the Male and the 
Female. But they are now become meerly a Name, a 
Name of Abuſe and of Reproach.—lIn the next place, the 
Intire Form of every Individual of the Human Kind was 
Cylindrical ; for their Bodys, Back and Sides together, were 
every where, from Top to Bottom, Circular. Every one 
had Four Hands, and the ſame Number of Legs. They 
had Two Faces, Each, upon their Round Necks, every way 
Both alike : but theſe Two Faces belonged but to One 
Head ; on the Sides of which were placed theſe Faces, op- 
poſite one to the other. Each had alſo Four Ears and Two 
Diſtinctions of the Sex. From this Deſcription tis eaſy to 
conceive, how all the other Parts of the Human Body were 
doubled. They walked upon whichever Legs they pleaſed, 
on any Side; and, as they walk now, upright. But when 
any one wanted to go with Expedition, then, as Tumblers, 
after pitching on their Hands, throw their Legs u 

EY and 
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and bring them over, and thus tumble themſelves round; 
in the ſame Manner did the People of thoſe Days, ſupport- 
ed by their Eight Limbs alternately, and wheeled along 
with great Diſpatch. — Now you are to know, that theſe 
Three Species of the Human Race were preciſely ſo many in 
Number, and their Bodys made in ſuch a Form, for this Rea- 
ſon ;—becauſe the Male Kind was produced originally by the 
Sun, the Female roſe from the Earth, and the Third, which 
partook of the Other Two, was the Offspring of the Moon; 
for the Moon, you know, partakes of Both the Others, 
the Sun-and the Earth. The Bodys therefore of Each Kind 


were Round, and the Manner of their running was Circu- 
lar, in Reſemblance of their Firſt Parents. Their Force 


and 


75 Meaning, that the Moon borrows her Light from the Sun, and 
is of like Nature with the Earth, becauſe another Earth her Self. 
For ſo all the ancienteſt and beſt Philoſophers taught, both Thoſe of 
the Tonic School, and Thoſe of the Talic. Proofs of which may be 
ſeen collected by Dr. Davis in Not. ad Ciceron. Academic. pag. 226, 7, 8. 
and by Menage in Obſervat. ad Laertium, pag. 74, 317, 318. That 
Socrates received from Anaxagoras and embraced the ſame right Opi- 
nions concerning the Nature of the Moon, appears from Plato, in Apolog. 
Soc. pag. 26. and in Cratyl. p. 409. Ed. Steph. 

74 Plato never writes with Negligence or Over-fight. Tis with 
Deſign therefore, that no Exception is here made of the Earth, So 
that, in the Opinion of Ariſſophanes, as Plato repreſents it, the Motion 
of all the three Orbs, here mentioned, the Sun, Moon, and Earth, is 
Circular, From hence it may be inferred, that Learned Men at Athens 
in the time of Socrates were not only acquainted with the Pythagorean 
Doctrine, according to which the Sun is in the Centre of this Planetary 
Syſtem, and the Earth rolls around it, a Doctrine revived many Ages 


after by Copernicus; but alſo were no Strangers to the Revolution 1 
| I 8 un 
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and Strength were prodigious ; their Minds elevated and 
haughty ; : ſo they undertook to invade Heaven. And of 
Them is related the ſame Fact, which Homer relates of 
Ephialtus and Otus, that they ſet about raiſing an Aſcent 
up to the Skys, with Intention to attack the Gods. Upon 
which Jupiter and the other Deitys conſulted together what 
they ſhould do to theſe Rebels; but could come to no De- 
termination about the Puniſhment proper to be inflicted on 
them. — They could not reſolve upon deſtroying them by 
Thunder, as they did the Giants ; for thus the whole Hu- 
man Race would be extin& ; and then the Honours, paid 
them by that Race, would be extinct together with it, and 
their Temples come to Ruin. Nor yet could they ſuffer thoſe 
Mortals to continue in their Inſolence.— At length Jupiter, 
aſter much Conſideration of ſo difficult a Caſe, ſaid; — l have 
a Device, by which the Race of Men may be preſerved; 
and yet an End put to their Inſolence; as my Device will 


much 
Sun around its own Axis, diſcovered again by Kepler after the Know- 


lege of it had been long loſt. This Point therefore probably made a 
Part of the Pytbagorean Syſtem, eſpouſed by Plato in his later Age of 
Life. See Menage ad Laert. pag. 388, 9. Should it be objected, that 
Ariſtophanes might perhaps mean ſuch a Motion of ie Earth around its 
own Axis, it is ſufficient to anſwer, that this was a Tenet never -held 
by Any, who ſuppoſed the Earth placed in the Centre of the Univerſe. 
This Paſſage therefore, we ſhould imagine, may be fairly added to 
the Number of thoſe many, which prove the great Know/rge of the 
Ancients in Aſtronomy : for which ſee the Tao Letters of the very learned 
Mr. Coftard to the late Dr. Martin Folkes, Whether the two illuſtrious 
Moderns, before mentioned, took the firſt Hints of their Diſcoverys 
from any Paſſages of this Kind in the Ancients, does not appear. 
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much diminiſh the Greatneſs of their Strength. For I in- 
tend, you muſt know, to divide every One of them into 
Two : by which means their Strength will be much abated, 
and at the ſame time their Number much increaſed, to Our 
Advantage and the Increaſe of our Honour. They (hall 
walk upright upon Two Legs: and if any Remains of 
Inſolence ſhall ever appear in them, and they reſolve not 
to be at Quiet, I will again divide them, Each into Two; 
and they ſhall go upon One Leg, hopping. As he faid, 
ſo did he; he cut all the Human Race in twain, as Peo- 
ple cut Eggs, to falt them for keeping. The Face, 


toge- 


5 The Greek Original in this place ſtands at full Length thus; — 
woTep o r wa. ri ue Xa ,s ueg rag ele, 1 PLE o rd wa THC 
JoiZiv. — Now the Abſurdity of ſuppoſing Eggs ever to have been cut 
with Hairs, when Knives, much better Inſtruments for that Purpoſe, 
were at hand, firſt led us to imagine that the Paſſage might be corrupt. 
On a little Examination, it appeared probable to us, from the Repeti- 
tion of the Words — dcn o rd d that the latter Part of this Sen- 
tence was nothing more than a Various Reading in the Margin of ſome 
ancient Copy. Trying then the two laſt Words—rai; Ne —-dy the 
Abbreviations common in old Manuſcripts, we made our Conjecture 
ſtill more probable (to our ſelves at leaſt) by reading the latter Part 
of the Sentence thus — 9, woe ra wa rig eig Teapixevoiv—s Which 
Words we ſuppoſe written in the Margin after this manner, y we 
0 ra wa T. eig T&pxow, the Initial Letter of rive being put for the 
whole Word, as uſual in ſuch Cafes. Thus the laſt Words, being read 
(as it was common to do for the greater Expedition) by ſome ignorant 
Librarian to the new Copyiſt, literally as they were written, were eaſily 


miſtaken by a Writer unattentive to the Senſe, and made ra dei. That 


twas cuſtomary with the Ancients to ſalt and pickle ESS. for keeping, after 
N boil- 
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together with the half-Neck, of every half-Body, he or- 
dered Apollo to turn half round; and fix it on that Side, 
where the other Half of the Body was cut off; with In- 
tention, that all People, viewing themſelves on that Side, 
where. they had ſuffered the Loſs of Half Themſelves, 
might be brought to a ſober Way of Thinking, and learn 
to behave with more Modeſty. For what remained neceſ- 
ſary to be done, he bid him exerciſe his own. Healing Art. 
— Accordingly, Apollo turned. the Face of Every one about. 
to the Reverſe of its former Situation : and drawing the 
the Skin together, like a Purſe, from all Parts of the Body, 
over That which is now called the Belly, up to One Orifice 
or Opening, he tyed up at the Middle of the Belly this 
Orifice, now called the Navel. He then ſmoothed moſt 
Part of the Wrinkles of the Skin, after having framed the 
Bones of the Breaſt under it ; in the ſame manner as Shoe- 
makers ſmooth the Wrinkles of the Leather, when they have. 
ſtretched it upon the Laſt. But a few Wrinkles, thoſe on 
the Belly and Navel, he let remain, for a Memorial of their 
old Crime and Puniſhment.— Now, when All the Human 
Race were thus bi-ſeted, every Section longed for its Fel- 
low-Half. And when Theſe happened to meet together, 
they mutually embraced, folded in each other's Arms, and 
wiſh- 


boiling them hard, ('tis to be ſuppoſed) and cutting them in two, we: 
learn from Alexis the Comic Poet, as cited by Atheneus, pag. 57, and 
60. as alſo from Columella : which laſt mentioned Author tells us far- 
ther, that ſometimes they were hardened for that Purpoſe in a Pickle 
heated over the Fire, | 


us 
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wiſhing they could grow together, and be united. The 
Conſequence of this was, that they Both died, thro' Fa- 


mine, and the other Evils, naturally brought on by Idle- 
neſs. And if One of theſe Halves died, and left the Other 
behind, the ſurviving Half was immediately employed in 
looking about for another Partner ; and whether ir hap- 
pened to meet with the Half of a Whole Woman, (which 
Half we now call a Woman,) or with the Half of a Whole 


Man, they were continually embracing. After all, Ju piter, 
ſeeing them thus in danger of Deſtruction, took pity on 
them, and contrived another Device ; which was, to place 
the Diſtinction of Sex before: for till then This had ftill 
remained on the other Side; and they had engendered, not 
with One Another, but with the Earth, like Graſshoppers. 
This nn Jupiter carried into Execution; and thus made 
N 2 the 
76 This alludes to a Vulgar Error of thoſe Days, (as it is almoſt uni- 
verſally deemed in theſe,) concerning the Generation of thoſe winged 
and buzzing Inſects, (of whatever Species they were, ) by. the an- 
cient Greeks named rie, (which we now commonly tranſlate Graſs- 
boppers,) that they were All ſpontaneouſly, as it is called, produced out 
of the Earth.: an Error, owing: to an Obſervation frequently made, as 
appears from Plutarch, in Sympoſ. Lib. 2. and from Aldrovandus, Lib. 2. 
de Inſectis, pag. 312. that after great Rains or Inundations, in the 
warmer Climates, thoſe Inſects ſuddenly appeared in much greater Num- 
bers than before; the Heat and Moiſture together making them pro- 
bably, according to the Nature of Inſects, more prolific than at other 
Seaſons. Agreeable to the received Opinion of thoſe Days is the fabu- 
lous Account, here given by Ariſopbanes, that thoſe Inſedts laid their 


Spawn in the Earth, by whoſe Warmth they were erer hatched, 
and emitted up to Light. | 
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the Wotk of Generation to be thenceſorth carried. ous by 
Both Sexes jointly, the Female: conceiving from the Male. 
Now, in making this the fole Way of generating, Jupiter 
had theſe Ends in View; that, if a Man ſhould meet with 
a Woman, they might, in the Embrace, generate together, 
and the Human Kind be thus continued; but if he met 
with another Man, that then Both might be ſurfeited with 
Such Commixture ; and that immediately, ceaſing from 
their Embraces, they might' apply themſelves to. Buſineſs, 
and turn their Studys and Purſuits to the other Affairs ob 
Life. — From all this it appears, how deeply Mutual Love: 
is implanted by Nature in All of the Human Race; bring- 
ing them again to their priſtine Form; coupling them to- 
wether; endeavoring out of Two to woke One, and thus to 
remedy the Evils introduced into the Human Nature. 80 
that every One of us, at preſent, is but the Tally of a Hu- 
man Creature; which has been cut, like a Polypus, and 
out of One made Two. Hence it comes, that we are All 
in continual Search of our ſeveral Counterparts, to tally 
with us. As many Men, accordingly, as are Sections of 
that Double Form, called the Hermaphrodite, are Lovers 
| of 

77 All learned Naturaliſts know the great Uncertainty we are in now- 
a-days, concerning. the rarer Animals of all Kinds, mentioned. by the 
Ancients. Under this Difficulty of aſcertaining What Animal is meant 
by the 17]a, mentioned here by Plato, we have tranſlated it a Poly- 
pus, becauſe the wonderful: Property, aſcribed here to the rh, is the 


ſame with that in the Polypus, which a few Years fince afforded Seat 
Entertainment to the Virtuoſi in many Parts of Europe. 
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of Women: and of this Species are the Multitude of Rakes. 
So, on the other hand, as many Women, as are addicted to 
the Love of Men, are ſprung from the fame Amphibious 
Race. But Such Women, as are Sections of the Female 


Form, are not much inclined to Men; their Affections tend 
rather to their own Sex: and of this Kind are the'Sapphic 
Lovers. Men, in like manner, Such as are Sections of the 
Male Form, follow the Males : and whilſt they are Chil- 
dren, being originally Fragments of Men, tis Men they 
love, and tis in Mens Company and Careſſes they are moſt 
delighted. Thoſe Children, and ' thoſe Youths, who are 
of this Sort, are the Beſt, as being the moſt Manly in their 
Temper and Diſpoſition. Some People, I know, ſay, they 
are ſhameleſs and impudent : But in this they wrong them: 
For it is not Impudence and Want of Modeſty, but 'tis 
Manly Aſſurance, with a Manly Temper and Turn of Mind, 
by which' they are led to affociate with Thoſe whom they 
reſemble. - A ſhrewd Conjecture may hence be formed, from 
what Race they originally ſpring ; a Conjecture, juſtified by 
their Conduct afterwards. For only Boys of this Manly 
Kind, when they arrive at the Age of Maturity, apply 
themſelves to Political Affairs: and as they advance farther 
| in 


n Ariſtopbanes in this Sentence hints at Pauſanias: but for fear his, 
Hint ſhould not be apprehended by the Company, he takes Care to ex- 
plain it to them, Himſelf, near the Concluſion of his Speech, by an 
ironical and affected aaa in guarding. t the being ſo under- 
Rood, 
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in the Age of Manhood, they delight to encourage and 
forward. the Youth of their own Sex in Manly Studys and 
Employments ; but have naturally no Inclination to marry 
and beget Children : they do it only in Conformity to the 
Laws, and would chuſe to live unmarried, in a State of 
Friendſhip. Such Perſons as theſe are indeed by Nature 
formed for Friendſhip ſolely, and to embrace always what- 
ever is Congenial with Themſelves. — Now, whenever it for- 
tunes, that a Man meets with that very Counterpart of 
Himſelf, his other Half, they are Both ſmitten with Love 
in a wondrous manner ; they recogniſe their ancient Inti- 
macy ; they are ſtrongly attracted together by a Conſciouſ- - 
neſs that they belong to each other; and are unwilling to 
be parted, or become ſeparate again, tho for ever ſo ſhort 
a Time. — Thoſe Pairs, who of free Choice live together 
throughout Life, are Such as have, met with this Good 
Fortune. — Yet are None of them able to tell, What tis 
they would have, One from the Other. For it does not, 
ſeem to be the Venereal Congreſs. In all Appearance, it, 
is not meerly for the ſake of This, that they feel. ſuch. 
extreme Delight in the Company of each other; and ſeek: 
it, when they have it not, with ſo eager a Deſire. Tis evi- 
dent, that their Souls long for ſome Other Thing, which 
Neither can explain ; Something, which they can only give 
obſcure Hints of, in the way of Znigmas ; and Each Party 
can only gueſs at in the Other, as it were, by Divination. 
But when they were together, and. careſſing each other, 
CEN 1 were 
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were Vulcan to ſtand by with his Tools. in his Hand, and 
fay,— “ Mortals | What is it ye want, and would . 
One from the Other? — and finding them at a Loſs 
what to anſwer, were he to demand of them again, and 
ſay,—* Is This what ye long for,—to be united together 
with the moſt intire Union, ſo as never, either by Night or 
Day, to be ſeparate from each other? —If ye long for This, 
I will melt you down, Both of you together, and together 
form you Both again ; that, inſtead of Two, ye may be- 
come One; whilſt ye live, living a Joint Life, as One Per- 
ſon ; and 5 ye come to dye, dying at once One Death; 

* afterwards, in the State of Souls departed, contiaulde 
ſtill Undivided. Conſider now within your ſelves, whether 
ye like the Propoſal, and whether ye would be glad to have 
it carried into Execution.” — I am certain, that not a ſingle 
Mortal, to whom Vulcan ſhould make this Offer, would. 
reject it. Twould appear, that None had any other Wiſh; 

and every Man would be conſcious to himſelf, that the ſe- 
cret Defire, which he had of old conceived in his Heart, 

was at length brought to Light and expreſſed in clear Lan- 
guage, that is, to be mingled and melted in with his Be- 
loved, and out of Two to be made One. The Cauſe of 
which Deſire in us All is this, that our priſtine Nature was 
Such as I have deſcribed it ;—we were once Whole. The 
Deſire and Purſuit of this Wholeneſs of our Nature, our 
becoming Whole again, is called Love. For, as J ſaid, we 


were antiently One: but now, as a Puniſhment for our 
Breach 
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Breach of the Laws of Juſtice, the Gods have compelled 
us to live aſunder i in ſeparate Bodys : juſt as the People of 
. Aready 


79 As Arcadia conſiſted chiefly of Plains and Paſture-Lands, the 
People of that Country had for many Ages led a Paſtoral Kind of 
Life, diſperſed in ſmall Villages ; and lived in the Enjoyment of per- 
fect Peace and Liberty. But in proceſs of Time, when they were in 
Danger of falling under the Voke of the Spartans, their Neighbours, 
whom they obſerved a Warlike People, growing in Greatnefs, and aſpir- 
ing to the Dominion of all the Peloponneſus, they began to build and 
fortify Citys, where they aſſembled and conſulted together for their Com- 
mon Intereſts. This Union gave them Courage, not only to be Auxiliarys 
in War to the Enemys of the Spartans, but at length, as Principals 
themſelves, to make frequent Inroads into the Spartan Territorys. The 
Spartans therefore, carrying the War into the Country of the Arca- 
dians, compelled them to demoliſh the Fortifications of their Chief 
Citys, and even to quit their Habitations there, and return to their 
ancient Manner of living in Villages. The Term, made Uſe of 
here in the Greek Text, is &:wxia0yuer, inftead of which Cornarius bids 
us read do xiobyui, we have been cleft in ſunder : his Reaſons for it 
are theſe, — that the ſame Term is uſed immediately afterwards, and 
Terms of like Import twice or thrice before ;—Reaſons, which have 
great Weight, we know, with. all Verbal Criticks. H. Stephens,” ac- 
cordingly, approves the Alteration, and aſſigns thoſe very Reaſons for 
it, given by Cornarius. But in Support of the Common Reading we 
hope to produce an Argument of equal Weight with thoſe Gentlemen 
according to their own Rules of Criticiſm. It is this; that Xenophon, 
in relating the latter Part of that Hiſtory, which we have juſt given, 
an Abridgment of, — the Treatment, which the Arcadians met with 
from the victorious Spartans, — makes Uſe of the ſame Term with 
Plato; xcrhngẽh peey 70 TEIX05s ſays he, AIQKIEOH & y Mailivegs 
Teexx7, xalame To agxaiow wer, Gree. Hiſtor. L. 5. pag. 323. Ed. 


Stepb. 1580. N tolerable Judge of Language, in general, will ſee 
ä that 
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Arcady are treated by the Spartans, — If therefore we be- 
have not to the Gods with Reverence and Decency, there 
is Reaſon to fear, we ſhall be again cleft in ſunder, and 
go about with our Guilt delineated in our Figure, like Thoſe 
who have their Crimes engraven on Pillars, our Noſes lit 
and our Bodys ſplit in Two. The Conſideration of This 
ſhould engage every Man to promote the Univerſal Practice 
of Piety toward the Gods ; that we may eſcape this Misfor- 
tune, and attain to that better State, as it ſhall pleaſe Love 


to guide and lead us. Above all, let None of us a& in 

| | Oppo- 
that this Word, as uſed by Plato, is proper and natural in the Simile, 
and Metaphorically applied to his preſent Subject. But Thoſe, who 
are verſed in Platonic Language, will imagine, that Plato, in making 
Choice of this Similitude, would inſinuate to us, that Human Soul, 
having formerly lived a Larger Life, and more united, were now con- 
. fined to live % eparately, and to inhabit dit:n# Bodys. 

79 This Paſſage in the Original has been (perhaps wilfully) much 
corrupted... The Words, which we read, are theſe ; — ow; un M 
eulis diον ανννσν ,s, x Epi jpev Exiles, woe 0 EV Tas CYAGIG, KO 
ræſo iy iu ,, UaTETRLC ever E rag pg yt ſoro reg, dee Momas.. 
Rubnkenius, to whom the Learned World is obliged for the Publication 
of Ti imæus, an old Gloſſographer on Plato, inſtead of xe]e/eapy reads 
xa]a yep. (Nd db.) Budeus ſuppoſes a Tranſpoſition of this Word, 
and the Word next to it, putting a Comma between them, and refer- 
ring Hure to the Words immediately preceding. Neither of 
theſe Emendations will be found ſufficient to reſtore the Paſſage ad 
3 puritatem, an impuritatem potius dicam ? — The learned 

ady, who tranſlated this Dialogue into French, probably the Marchi- 
oneſs de Grave, has omitted the whole Sentence, an quia JSenſum haud 
intellexerit, an quia bene intellecti puduerit, in ambiguo «ff. 
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Oppoſition to this benign Deity; whom None oppoſe, but 
Such as are at Enmity with the Gods. For if we are re- 
conciled to Love, and gain his Favour, we ſhall find out 
and meet with our naturally Beloved, the other Half of our 
Selves; which at preſent is the Good Fortune but of Few. 
—Erxyimachus now muſt not carp at what I ſay, on a Su- 
ſpicion that I mean Pauſanias and Agatho: tho' perhaps 
They may be of the Fortunate Few : But I fay it of All in 
general, whether Men or Women, thro' the whole Human 
Race, that every One of us might be happy, had we the 
Perfection of Love, and were to meet with our own proper 
Paramours, recovering thus the Similitude of our priſtine Na- 
ture. If this Fortune then be the Beſt abſolutely, it follows, 
that the Beſt, in our preſent Circumſtances, muſt be That 
which approaches to it the neareſt ; and that is, to meet 
with Partners in Love, whoſe Temper and Diſpoſition are 
the moſt agreeable and ſimilar to our own. In giving 
Glory to the Divine Cauſe of this Similarity and Mutual 
Fitneſs, we celebrate in a proper Manner the Praiſe of Love; 
a Deity, who gives us, in our preſent Condition, ſo much 
Relief and Conſolation, by leading us to our Own again; 
and farther, gives us the faireſt Hopes, that, if we pay due 
Regard and Reverence to the Gods, he will hereafter, in 
recovering to us our ancient Nature, and curing the Evils 
we now endure, make us Bleſt and Happy. 


Thus, 
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Thus, Eryximachus, you have My Speech concerning 
Love, a Speech of a different Kind from Yours, and no 
way interfering with what You have ſaid. Therefore, as I 
defired of you before, do not, I pray you, make a Jeſt of 
it; that we may hear, peaceably and quietly, all the Speeches 
which remain to be ſpoken ; or rather Both the Speeches; 
for, I think, only thoſe of Agatho and Socrates are yet be- 
hind.— Well; I ſhall not diſobey you, faid Eryximachus : 
for I muſt acknowlege, that I have been highly entertained 
and pleaſed with your Speech. If I was not perfectly well 
aſſured, that Socrates and Agatho were deeply verſed in 
the Science of Love, I ſhould much fear they would be at 
a Loſs for ſomething to ſay, fo copiouſly and ſo variouſly 
has the Subject been already handled. But now, notwith- 
ſtanding this, I am under no Concern about the Succeſs of 
thoſe Great Maſters. —I do not wonder, ſaid Socrates, that 
You are free from all Concern, Eryximachus, about the 
Matter ; fince you have come oft ſo honorably your Self, 
and are out of all Danger. But if You were in the Cir- 
cumſtances J am in, much more in thoſe which I ſhall 
be in, when Agatho ſhall have made his Speech, your Fears 
would be not a few, and your Diſtreſſes, like mine at pre- 
ſent, no Trifles. — I ſee, ſaid Agatho, you have a Mind, 
Socrates, by ſuch Suggeſtions, to do as Enchanters do with 
their Drugs, that is, to diſorder and diſturb my Thoughts, 
with imagining this Company here to be big with Expec- 
tations of hearing ſome fine Speech from Me. — I muſt 

O 2 have 
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have forgotten then, Agatho, ſaid Socrates, the Courage and 
Greatneſs. of Mind, which you diſcovered lately, and of which 
I was a Spectator, when you came upon the Stage, to- 
gether with the Actors, juſt going to exhibit your Compo- 
fitions ; when you looked fo large an Audience in the Face, 
without being in the leaft daunted ; I muſt have forgotten. 
this, if I thought you could be now diſturbed on account of 
Us, who are comparatively fo few in Number.—lI hope, So- 
crates, ſaid Agatho, you do not imagine Me ſo full of a 
Theatre, as not to know, that a few Men of Senſe make an. 
Aſſembly more reſpectable and awful, to a Man who thinks. 
juſtly, than a Multitude of Fools, —I ſhould be greatly miſ- 
taken indeed, faid Socrates, if I'imagined in You, Agatho, 
Any thing which ſavored of Ruſticity or Il] Breeding, I 
am ſatisfied enough, that if you met with Any whom you 
ſuppoſed Wiſe, you would regard Them more than you 
would the Multitude. But I doubt, We have no Preten- 
ſions to any ſuch particular Regard, becauſe We were at 
the Theatre, and made a Part of that Multitude. The 
Caſe, I ſuppoſe, is in truth This; Were you in the Pre- 
ſence of other Sort of Men, that is, the Wiſe, in Reverence 
to Them perhaps You would be aſhamed, — if you were 
then employed in any Action you thought unbecoming or 
diſhonorable. Is is not ſo? or How fay you? — It is true, 
ſaid Agatho. — And would you not, ſaid Socrates to him 
again, revere the Multitude too, and be aſhamed even in- 
Their Preſence, if you were ſeen. by Them doing any thing 

. you: 
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you thought baſe or wrong? — Phzdrus here interpoſed ; 
and faid, — my Friend Agatho, if you go on giving An- 
ſwers to all the Queſtions put to you by Socrates, he will 
be under no manner of Concern, what becomes of our Af- 
fair of the Speeches, or what the reſt of us here are doing 
in the mean-time. It is ſufficient for Him, if he has but 
Somebody to talk with in his own Way, eſpecially if it be 
a Perſon who is Handſome. I muſt confeſs, I take much 
Pleaſure, my Self, in hearing Socrates diſpute : but tis. 
neceſſary for me to look to the Affair I ſet on Foot my Self, 
That of the Panegyricks on Love, and to take Care that I 
have a Speech from every Perſon in this Aſſembly. When 
you have, Each of you, paid your Tribute to the God, you 
may then diſpute, with all My Heart, at your own Plea- 
ſure. — You ſay well, Phædrus, ſaid Agatho; and nothing 
hinders but that I begin my Speech. For I ſhall not want 


frequent Opportunitys of diſputing again. with Socrates. 


THE SPEECH oF AGATHO; 


"F 8HALL begin by ſhowing, in what Way a Panegyrick- 
en Love ought to be. made, and then proceed that Way in 
| | | mak- 

e The following Speech abounds with Wit; but tis Wit of a ramb- 
ling and inconſiſtent Kind, without any fixed Idea; ſo far is it from 
aiming at Truth. — The Beginning of it is a juſt Specimen of the Whole. 
For after Agatho has undertaken to give a Deſcription of the Perſon aun 
Nealitys of Love,. under the. very firſt: Article of. this Deſcription, the 
| Youth-- 
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making one my ſelf. For None of thoſe, who have gone 
before me, have, in My Opinion, celebrated the Praiſe of 
Love; but All have made it their ſole Buſineſs to felicitate 
Human Kind upon the Good they enjoy thro' the Benefi- 
cence of that God. For what he is in Himſelf, He from 
whom all this Happineſs is derived, None of them has 
ſhown. Now, whatever the Subject of our Panegyrick be, 
there is but one Right Way to take in the compoſing it : 
and That is, the ſhowing how excellent is the Nature, and 
how good are the Operations or Effects of that Perſon or 
Thing we are to praiſe. In this Way it 1s, that We ought 
to make our Panegyricks on Love; praiſing, firſt, the Ex- 
cellence and Abſolute Goodneſs of his own Nature, and then, 
his Relative Goodneſs to Us in the Bleſſings he beſtows. 
According to this Method, I take upon me in the firſt place 
to ſay, if without Offence to what is Sacred and Divine I 
may be allowed to ſay it, that, tho' all the Gods enjoy a 
State of Bleſſedneſs, yet Love is Bleſt above all Others, as 
he excels them all in Beauty and in Virtue. — The moſt 
Beautiful he muſt be, for theſe Reaſons : farſt, in that he is 


the 


Youthfulneſs of Love, he uſes the Word Love in no fewer than Four 
different Senſes. — In the firſt place he means, as Socrates afterwards 
obſerves of him, That which is Loved, rather than That which Loves; 
that is, Outward Beauty, rather than the Paſſion which it excites. —- 
Immediately, he changes this Idea for that of the Paſſion its ſelf. — 
Then at once, without giving Notice, he takes a Flight to the Fig 
Cauſe of orderly Motion in the Univerſe ; ſee Note 33. — And This he 


immediately confounds with the Harmony of Nature, the complete Effect 
of that Cauſe. 
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the Youngeſt of the Gods, my Phædrus! Of This He him 


ſelf gives us a convincing Proof, by his running away from 
Old Age; and out running Him, who is evidently ſo ſwift- 
footed. For Old Age, you know, arrives and is with us, 
ſooner than We deſire. Between Love and Him there is a 
natural Antipathy: ſo that Love comes not within a wide 
Diſtance of him; but makes his Abode with Vouth, and is 
always found in Company with the Young. For, as the 
Old Proverb rightly has it, Like always goes to Like.“ 
I muſt own therefore, tho' I agree with Phædrus in many 
other of his Opinions, I cannot agree with him in This, 
that Love is elder than Saturn and Japetus. Of all the 
Gods, I affirm, He is the Youngeſt, and enjoys perpetual 
Youth. Accordingly I contend, that, if any ſuch Events 
happened among the Gods, as Heſiod and Parmenides re- 
port, they were occaſioned by the Power of Neceſſity, 

not 


We have taken the Liberty of tranſlating here, as if in the Greek 
it was printed 3d“ eos vr wAyoiatew, and not d' sies r. 1. | 

3 Neceſſity here means that unintelligent, b/ind Force, which the 
ancient Phyfrologiſts ſuppoſed to be inherent originally in the Nature ol 
Things ; to be the Fountain of Diſorder, Diſcord, and every other Evil ; 
and of old univerſally to have prevailed, For, in Their Opinion, the Cauſe 
of Orderly Motion anciently exiſted not at all ; — or, if it did exiſt, yet 
remained thro' all the Infinity of Time paſt, down to. a certain Ara, 
wholly inactive; — or, if it acted, yet produced no Order in Things, 
being obſtructed in its Action and overpowered by the contrary Power 
of Neceſſity; — or, the Order which it produced was ſoon ruined, 
amidſt that Chaos and Confuſion, in which they tell us that Alb 
Things were once involved. To ſpeak properly therefore, there was, 
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not that of Love. For had Love been with them, there 


had 

according to Them, only One Fir/t Principle of Things, Infinite Mat- 
ler; to which eſſentially belonged Motion, a Motion like that of a 
Stormy Sea, or a Tempeſtuous Air, This ceaſeleſs Agitation, in which 
the innumerable Particles of Matter preſſed on one anotber, like the Sea- 
Waves, or continual Blaſts of Wind, conſtituted That Force, which 
the Ancienter Poets and Phyfiologers called Necęſity. The Power of 
this Neceſſity, we ſee then, muſt have been greater or leſs, in proportion 
to the more or leſs Determinate Nature of the Parts of Infinite Matter. — 
Concerning this Point the difterent Philoſophic Hypotheſes to the Time of 
Anaxagoras, are briefly related in Note 93. to the Greater Hippias: to 
which it now becomes opportune to make the following Supplement. 

Nearly contemporary with Anaxagoras lived Empedocles; who, com- 

ing out of the Pythagorean or Italic School, held the Four Elements to 

be &ayem]e, the Original, Primary, Forms of Nature, Farther, on ob- 
ſerving that the diſagreeing and contrary Qualitys of theſe Elements in 

time diſſolved thoſe Bodys, which by their Agreement they had com- 
poſed, he was induced to think, that this Agreement between them, 

which he called Friendſhip, and that Diſagreement, which he called 

Strife or Contention, were the Two Reigning Powers in Nature, by 

whoſe alternate Government all Natural Bodys were generated and de- 

roy d. — Now Pythagoras, and all his genuine Diſciples, ſuch as 
Empedocles was, held that not only the Matter, but the Form alſo, of the 

World was eternal. For it ſeemed to Them neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that 

the Elements, being not only Few, and Bounded, but Regular Forms, 
were themſelves formed by Mind; and that This was a Principle 

co-eval with Matter: for, ſince it is the Nature of Mind to form 
wwith Order, wherever it is, and the Nature of Matter to be the Sub- 

ject of Form, and to be incapable of ſubſiſting without ſome Form or 
other, it follows, that if all the @yewy]z, be Original Forms of Nature, 

were ſuch as inferred a Forming Mind, and if Matter, the Subject of 

theſe Forms, ſubſiſted thro' Infinite Time paſt, then the Forming Mind 

not only muſt have been eternal, but muſt have ated eternally accord- 
— 8 " ang 
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had been no Caſtrations, no Chains, none of thoſe many 
other Acts of Violence had been done or ſuftered amongſt 


them: 


ing to its own Nature, without any Obſtacle to oppoſe it, forming its 
Subject with perfect Order; and its Subject being Infinite Matter, it 
muſt eternally have formed it into that moſt Beautiful Order of All 
things, Tux WorLD.-— According to this Doctrine therefore, the Diſ- 
agreement or Strife between Things was as much the Work of Mind as 
their Friendſhip or Agreement; not only becauſe Both are neceſſary to 
produce the Harmony of Things, as Eryximachus in his Speech ob- 
ſerved ; but becauſe alſo without the. zp5 or Striſe of the Elements, all 
Nature would be at a Stand; for if nothing were diſſolved, nothing 
New would be generated ; and conſequently Mind, contrary to the Na- 
ture of it, would ceaſe to act; or, if it ated, muſt act otherwiſe than 
according to its Nature, which is to begin Orderly Motion, to unite 
Things which are ſeparate, and reduce to regular Form Things which 
are diſordered.——— We ſhall have Occaſion to treat of this Point more 
copiouſly in our Notes on the Timæus. We haye introduced it here, not 
only to diſtinguiſh the Doctrine of Neceſſity and Love, as it was delivered 
by the old Phyfologers, from the Doctrine of Strife and Friendſhip, 
maintained by Empedocles; but to ſhow even the Oppeſition between 
them, and thus by Contraſt to illuſtrate the n eſpauſed by the 
Poet Agatho. 

34 The Allegorical Meaning of theſe F ables was to deſcribe the Con- 
teſt and Oppoſition between the ſeveral Mechanical Powers of the 
Parts of Infinite Matter in their (ſuppoſed) original wild Motion ; be- 
fore the Cauſe of Order could extricate its ſelf, come forth into Ac- 
tion, and get the Maſtery over them All. The Gh@xps and Fetters fig- 
nify the hindering one another from operating; and the Co/cratiop means 
a Precluding of ſome Determinate Forms from generating, or producing 
their natural Effects. Hef2d, in whoſe fine Poem concerning the 
Generatian of the Gods we read theſe Fables, was one of thoſe ancient 
Phy/ialogical Poets, mentioned in the preceding Note.—But had it not 
been for this Paſſage in Plato, no Perſon could ever have ſuſpected, that 
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them : but Friendſhip and Peace had flouriſhed in Heaven, 
3 1 ; 8 


Parmenides had philoſophiſed in the ſame manner concerning the Ori- 
gin of Things. And as to our ſelves, we are rather inclined to 
think, that Plata has repreſented Agatho miſtaking the Senſe of that 
Philoſopher, on purpoſe to ſhow the total Ignorance of this fanciful 
young Poet on ſo profoundly philoſophical a Subject; an Ignorance, 
which he makes him afterwards ingenuouſly confeſs. We are con- 


firmed in this Opinion by ſome Verſes of Parmenides, recorded by Sim- 


plicius in his Commentary on Ariſtotle's Phyjicks, fol. 7, a. which are 
theſe : — Speaking of the World, that Philoſophic Poet ſays, 


Tauſov Te ov, ü TauTw Te fuevou, wal t] xeira.. 
ſo the firſt Line is printed; but perhaps it ſhould be thus; 


Taulov Y, ev TRulw Te liver, ea raiſa TE KEITH... 
Org eperedoy vb proves: gallen vag aveley 
Leigaſog £ Ev der porow i SXE, To Ke s beg e. 


Still "tis the ſame, in the ſame Place abides, 

Its State and Diſpoſition ſtill the fame : 

Thus ſtably fix d; for ftrong NEcessITY 

Faſt holds it in her CuAlxNs: tbe Chains are BounDs, 
Which all around incompaſs it, and ſtrict 

Incloſe it. 


It is evident at firſt Sight, that the Chains, mentioned in theſe Verſes, 
are very different from the Chains which Heſod writes of. — But far- 


ther; if Parmenides is here ſpeaking (as Simplictius tells us he is) of the 


ores voiſſog, the Intelligible World, that is, the World as it contains 
always all the ſame Kinds and Species of Things, (and what he ſays is 
not true of the World as it is continually paſſing and the Forms of it 


inceſſantly .changing ;) he muſt then by Bound mean the ſame Thing 
which 


* 
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as they now do, and have ever done, ſince Love be- 
gan his Reign, and became Chief amongſt the Gods. — 


Pq Thus 

which Plato does throughout his Philebus, that is Foxx, Add to this, 
that Plato in his Timæus, pag. 43. uſes the ſame Metaphor of Chains 
to expreſs the Bounds by which Forms are held, as well in the perma- 
nent World as in the paſſing ; and calls thoſe of the firſt Sort J:opet d 
Toi, Chains or Bonds indiſſoluble. — If this be true, it follows, Fal. by 
Neceſſity, in the Verſes juſt cited, Parmenides means that Qith a" Be- 
ING, in whoſe Mixp are contained all the permanent Forms, the 
Kinds and Species of Things. But of this more in our Notes on the 
10th Book of the Republick, It is to be obſerved, in Confirmation of 
what we have ſaid, that in the Paſſage of Parmenides, before cited by 
Phædrus, we find no Mention made of Chaos, or any thing which can 
ſignify an original Blind Force in the Nature of Things: but the direct 
Contrary is plainly enough expreſſed; for we are there told, that Love 
was introduced into the World by ſome Cauſe which acted with Coun- 
ſel, Contrivance, and Defign. 
* Love is here taken for that e of Things, the Reſult of 
their Agreements and Diſagreements. See Note 83. Whence the 
Ancient Mythologic Poets fabled, that Harmonia was the Daughter of 
Venus and Mars, that is, of the oh and seg of Empedocles ; as we 
learn from Heraclides, in the Opuſc. Mytholog. ex Edit. 2% pag. 494- 
and the Author de Vird Homeri, in the ſame Collection, pag. 328. — 
To this Paſſage in Plato, and to the ancient Doctrine, mentioned in the 
preceding Note, our learned Poet, Spencer, probably alludes in his Fairy 
Queen, B. 5. C. 10. for in St. 34. he calls this Harmony or Concord, 


107 


Mother of 'blefſed Peace and Friendſhip true, 
and in the next Stanza thus proceeds, 


By Her the Heav'n is in his Courſe contained, 
And all the World in State unmoved ſtands, 
As their Almighty Maker firſt ordained, 

And bound them with inviolable Bands, &c. 


— — — _ 
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Thus then it appears, that Love is Voung. Nor is he leſs 
delicate and tender. But he wants a Poet, ſuch as Homer 
was, to expreſs in fit Terms how great his Tenderneſs. 
Now Homer, where he tells us that Ate or Miſchief was a 
Goddeſs, of a ſubtle and fine Frame, thus deſeribes the 
Tenderneſs and Delicacy of her Feet; | | 


The tender-footed Goddeſs fhuns the Ground ; 
With airy Step, upon the Heads of Men 
Sets her fine Treading, and from Head to Head 
Trips it along full nimbly. =— 


The Poet here produces a fair Proof, I think, of her Ten- 
derneſs, her Going on the Soft Place rather than the Hard. 
The ſame Argument ſhall I make Uſe of, to prove the Ten- 
derneſs of Love. For He neither - walks on the Ground, 
nor goes upon Human Heads, (which in truth are Places 
not altogether ſoft ;) but the ſofteſt Places, poſlible to be 
found, does Love make the Places of his Range, and of his 
Dwelling too. For in the Manners and in the Souls of Gods 
and Men he fixes his Abode : — not in all Souls indiſcrimi- 
nately ; for if he lights on any, whoſe Manners are rough, 
away he marches, and takes up his Reſidence in tender 
Souls, whoſe Manners are the ſofteſt. Since therefore with 
his Feet, and all over his fine Frame, he endures not to 
touch Any but the ſofteſt Perſons, nor in any but their ſofteſt 
Parts, he cannot but be extremely delicate and tender. — 

2 Thus 
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Thus have we ſeen, that Love is full of Youth, Delicacy 
and Tenderneſs. — He is, beſides, of a ſoft and yielding 
Subſtance. For it would be impoſſible for him to diffuſe 
himſelf thro* every Part of us, and penetrate into our in- 
moſt - Soul, or to make his firſt Entry and his final Exit 
unperceived by Us, if his Subſtance were hard and reſiſting 
to the Touch. But a clear Proof of his yielding, eaſy, and 
pliant Form is that Gracefulneſs of Perſon, which it is cer- 
tain belongs to him in the higheſt Degree by the Acknow- 
legement of All: For Ungracefulneſs and Love never agree, 
but are always viſibly at Variance.— That he excels in Beauty 
of Colour, is evident from his Way of Life, in that he is 
continually converſant with Flowers, his own Likeneſs. For 
Love reſides not in a Body, or in a Soul, or any other Place, 
where Flowers never ſprung ; or, if they did, where they 
are all fallen, and the Place quite deflowered. But where- 
ever a Spot is to be found flowery and fragrant, he there 
feats himſelf and ſettles his Abode.—Concerning the Beauty 
of this Deity ** thus much is ſufficient ; tho* much till re- 
mains unſaid.— I am to ſpeak next on the Subject of his 

Virtue. 


5 Thus far Agatho has confounded the Object of Love, the Amiable, 
with the Paſſion itſelf, conſidered as refined, and peculiarly belonging 


to the Human Species. | 

„ From Allegory, and Metaphor, and true Wit, Agatho deſcends to 
Pun, and Quibble, and Playing on Words, with ſcarce a Semblance of 
juſt Thought. — In this next Part of his Deſcription he means, by 
Love, that graſſer Part of the Paſſion, common to all Animals: and 
this too he confounds with the Sari gfaction of it thro' Enjoyment. 
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Virtue. And here the higheſt Praiſe, which can be attri- 
buted to any Being, is juſtly due to Love; that he does no 
Injury to God or Man; nor by God or Man can he be injured. 
He never acts thro' Compulſion or Force, Himſelf; for 
Compulſion or Force cannot reach Love: nor ever forces 
he or compels Others; for every Being obeys freely and 
willingly every Dictate and Command of Love: where Both 
Partys then are willing, and Each is freely conſenting to the 
Other, Thoſe in the City who are Kings, the Laws, ſay 
there is no Injuſtice done. But not only the Perfection of 
Juſtice belongs to Love; he is equally endued with con- 
ſummate Temperance. For to be ſuperior to Pleaſure, and 
to govern the Deſires of it, is every where called Tempe- 


rance, Now tis univerſally agreed, that no Pleaſure is 


ſuperior to Love; but on the contrary, that all Pleaſures 
are his Inferiors, If ſo, they muſt be Subjects and Servants, 
all of them, to Love; and He muſt rule, and be the Maſ- 
ter. Having Dominion thus over all Pleaſures and- all De- 
fires, in the higheſt Degree muſt He be Temperate.— Then, 
in Point of Valour, not Mars himſelf can pretend to vye 
with Love. For it is not, Mars has Love, but Love has 


K 3 
8 To apprehend the Wit of this Paſſage, we muſt obſerve, that the 


Word has is here uſed in two Senſes: in the firſt Part of the Sentence, 
it means the Soul being alfected with the Paſſion ; in the next, it means 
the Paſſion poſſeſſing the Soul, There 1s the ſame double Meaning of 
the Word habeo in the Latin and every Modern Language derived from 
it; and is no Soleciſm in Engliſb.— But there ſeems to be more Wit 
and Smartneſs in a Repartee of Ariſtippus, in which he play'd on the 


2 ſame 
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Mars ; the Love, as Fame fays, of Venus. Now the Perſon 
who has Another in his Poſſeſſion, muſt have the Maſtery 
over that Perſon whom he poſſeſſes. The Subduer and Maſ- 
ter then of Him, who in Valour excels all Others, muſt 
himſelf in that Virtue excel without Exception All. —Thus 
we have already ſhown the Juſtice, Temperance, and For- 
titude of this God. To ſhow his Wiſdom is yet wanting: 
and I muſt do my Beſt, to be no way wanting to my Sub- 
jet. — In the firſt place then, that I may honour my own 
Art, like Eryximachus, with my firſt Regards, —in tlie Wiſ⸗ 
dom of Poetry Love is ſo great a Maſter, that he is able to 
make Any one a Poet. For, tho' a Man be ever fo much 
a Stranger to the Muſes, yet, as ſoon as his Soul is touched. 
by. Love, he becomes a Poet. It concerns Me, to lay a 

f par- 
ſame Word, tho' ſomewhat differently; when, on his being reproached 
with having Lais, a celebrated Courtezan, for his Miſtreſs, he replied, 
Sr, GAN, UK Nolan. True, I have her, that is, enjoy her; but She bas. 
not Me; that 1 is, has me not in her Power. 

59. Agatba, in this Part of his Deſcription, uſes. the Word Love in 
three different Senſes: Firſt, as it means that ine Paſſion in the Hu 
man Species only, which, by rouſing and improving the Facultys of 
the Soul, ſupplys the Want and does the Office of Genius :. Next, as it 
means the Paſſion, whoſe. Power is exerted chiefly in the Bady, and 


by exciting every Animal to. the Work of Generation, executes: the 
Ends for which Nature implanted it in them all: Laſtly, as it means. 
a Particular Genius, or ſtrong Bent of the Mind from Nature to ſome Par- 
ticular Study, which ſeldom fails of improving and perfecting every Art. 
99 See Note 23. 
* In this Sentence Agatbo juſtifys the Character, which Mer aces 
had given of him juſt before, and ſhows himſelf a truly polite and 4 cap 
bre 
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| bred Man. For, upon his Mention of the Art of Poety, in which he 
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particular Streſs on this Argument, to prove-Love an excel- 


lent Poet, in all that Kind of Creative Power, which is 
the proper Province of the Muſes. For no Being can im- 
part to Another that which its Self has not, or teach An- 
other that which its Self knows not.—In the other Kind of 
the Creative Power, the Making of Animals, *tis undeni- 
ably to the Wiſdom of this Deity, that all Living Things 
owe their Generation and Production. — Then, for the 
Works of the Mechanic Arts, know we not, that every 
Artiſt, who hath Love for his Teacher, becomes eminent 
and illuſtrious; but that the Artiſt, whom Love inſpires not 


and 


had lately appeared ſo excellent, he here mode/tly declines the attributing 
any Merit in that reſpect to his own Poetic Genius, as if he was a Fa- 
vorite of the Muſes; and with great Gallantry transfers the Praiſe, be- 
ſtowed upon Himſelf, to Love; as if Love, and not the Muſes, had 
inſpired him. 

9? Plato has here contrived an Opportunity for Agatho to play upon 
a Word, or uſe it in more Senſes than one. For the Greet Word woiy- 
cg, Which we have tranſlated Creative Power, ſignifys not only Mak- 
ing or Creation, but Poetry too: as the Word wonjys ſignifys both 
Creator and Poet, Taking Advantage of theſe different Meanings, 
Agatho attributes woinoz5 or Creation to each of the Three Kinds of 
Love, mentioned in Note 88, as the Work or Effect of Each. To the 
Firſt he attributes Poetry, an Art which creates, as It were, or makes 
out of nothing real, out of the meer Imagination of the Poet, its own 
Subject. — To the Next he juſtly aſcribes the Making or Generating 
of Animals, in a Way peculiar to Nature; who, beginning from the 
ſmalleſt Materials, and collecting all che reſt by inſenſible Degrees 
from all neighboring Quarters, forming all the while, and * 

w 
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and animates, never riſes from Obſcurity ? — “ The Bow- 
man's Art, the Art of Healing, and that of Divination, 
were the Inventions of Apollo, under the Guidance of Love, 
and the Influence of his auſpicious Power. 80 that the 
God of Wiſdom himſelf, we ſee, was the Diſciple of the 
God of Love, Prompted by Love, the Muſes invented the 
Art of Muſick, Vulcan the Art of working Metals, Mi- 
nerva the Art of Weaving, and Jupiter the Art of well 
Governing the Gods and Mortals. From the Beginning of 
that Æra were the Affairs of the Gods well ſettled ; from 
the Time when Love aroſe and interpoſed among tin 
the Love certainly of Beauty ; for Diſorder and Deformity 
are by no means the Objects of Love.—Antecedent to that 
Time it was, as I obſerved before, that thoſe many ſad and 
ſtrange Accidents, they tell us, befel the Gods: it was 
when Nen e e in All things. But as 

. ſoon 


whilft ſhe forms, . to create out of Nothing too, — And, Wee i 
the Senſe in which he uſes the Word laſt, he no leſs juſtly ſuppoſes to 
have the Principal Hand in making the moſt excellent Yorks of every 
Art, where the Artiſt hath his SubjeF-Matter ready created, and lying 
all at once before him, and apparently therefore creates nothing but the 
Form. 

93 In the following String of Fables, ſome of which are  Allegorical, 
ſome merely idle and amuſing Fi&tens, Love is taken in various Senſes. 
But as every one of them has been already conſidered, we leave to our 
Readers, by the Help of the,Mythologilts, to ſeparate the lone Loves, 
which Aganbo has here jumbled together. 

* Since Agatbo here returns to the Subject, with which bs firſt be⸗ 


gan, we muft beg Leaye- to follow him, in doing ſo our ſelves; be- 
Q cauſe, 
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ſoon as the Charms of Beauty gave Birth to the God whom 
We celebrate, with him roſe every Good which bleſſes either 
Gods 


cauſe, after what we have faid in Note 83 and the next following, we have 
a better Opportunity, than we had before, of diftinguiſhing the Doc- 
trine of Parmenides concerning Love from that of Heſod; and becauſe: 
alſo we ſhall be better able, when that is done, to explain ſome new 
Matter which ariſes in this Place. —To begin with Parmenides, whoſe 
Doctrine ſeems to be of the earlieſt Antiquity ;. we muſt firſt obſerve, 
that he made the Foundation of his. Philoſophy his, to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the Intelligible World and the Senfible ; that is, between the World 
conſidered as permanent, and confidered again as paſ/ing. This is ap- 
parent from all his Remains, compared together, He treated of Both. 
theſe Worlds, that is, of the World in Both theſe Senſes, diſtinctly: 
and to make this Diſtinction propetly, applying in every particular Paſ- 
ſage what he ſays of the World to that World which he there meant, 
is the Key to all his Philoſophy. In the Paſſage, cited from him in 
Note 84. where he means the World of permanent Forms, he places. 
at the Head of Things Univerſal Mind, comprehending and contain- 
ing All.—But when he comes to ſpeak of the World of Forms tranſi- 
tory, or paſſing, nee ds amo ray v,, ent r aioly|a 0 ITagopevidns,. 
ſays Simplicius, Com. in Ariſtot. Phyſ. fol. 7. b. he firſt mentions the 
Active and the Paſſive Elements of Nature, g Ne,, concurring in 
the Generation of every Form, tho' contrary to each other; and then adds 


Es d peo Hh Actipuay ij Wovre xuCiog. 


In midſt of theſe is that Divinity, 
Which governs All tbings.kß⸗4 


That is, the Intellectual Soul of the World, mixing thoſe Elements to- 
gether, and directing the Motion of All things. — Simplicius after Wards 
in the ſame Work, fol. g. a. tells us, that Parmenides held this Azijew, 
or Soul of the World, to be Je airiav, the Cauſe, or Parent, of v of 
« | Go 6. 
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Gods or Mortals.— Thus, Phædrus, in the firſt place, Love, 
as he appears to Me, -is moſt excellent Himſelf in Beauty 

and 
Gods, that is, of the Powers of Nature; and that This was what he 
meant by Love, in that Verſe {cited by. Phedrus in his Speech) 
TIgwrigov u rl Jewv urſilreo wa. 


Firſt from the Mind Eternal forth came Lovx, 
Firſt of the Gods. 


By what Word Parmenides had expreſſed that Source of all Deich, 
which we have called by the Names of Counſel and Mind, does not in- 
deed appear to Us: for we know not the Verſes which immediately 
preceded This: but, as the Verb pio]o ſignifys he deſigned and con- 
tri ved, we have ſuppoſed the Noun, or Name, included in the Verb; 
and from the Kind of Energy, and the Manner of energiſing, have 
inferred the Nature of the energiſing Cauſe, Source, or Author. But 
in all Probability the Word was either Muri, Zeig, or Ng, Terms 
made uſe of in the Orphic Theology to expreſs the Original or Fir 
Cauſe of Things ; it being evident, that Parmenides derived his Doctrine 


from that Quarter. For amongſt the 9 Fragments, recorded by 
Proclus, we find the following, 


— 7 WewT0g 8 NK Egas oe. 
Procli Com. in Timæum, L. 3. pag. 156. 


Mixp, ar Progenttor of All; and Lovx, 
Fountain of every various Stream of Toy. 


And this, | 


Zeug acid, Zevg euTog dH agανν nos N 
Ex xędros, 6ig Aai,ui ie o, pls agxec d, 
; $56 2 Id. Ibid. L. 2. Page. 95. 
A2 | Jovs 
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and in Virtue; in the next place, he is the Cauſe of the 


like Excellencysii in other Beings. — 1 feel within me an In- 
clination 


Jove is the King Supreme; Jovx is, alone, 

Great Anceſtor, and Parent-Stock of All. 
From All congenial thus, thus cloſe ally d, 

One Strength reſulted; and One mighty SOUL. 

Thus roſe, commanding and directing All. 


And this other, 


ef puede yoog cuToyeveDXog. 
Taru bbc eher deo fir wupiCpbn dpa. 
Id. Ibid. L. 3. pag. . 


This Paſfage, in order to explain, from the Platoniſts and chiefly from 
Proclus, the full Senſe of the Word ruh, we have E at 
large as follows, 


The Self-originate Paternal Mixp, 

To bind together All things, planted Love 
Deep in their Natures : for with Force of Fire 
Running thro All things, Love aſſembles them ; 
Links them together in his Golden Chain ; 
Inſpires thro' All One Life; and is, Himſelf, 
Their One harmonious barmoniſing SOUL. 


Juſtly therefore is it obſerved by Dr. Gale, in his Notes to Apollodorus, 
pag. 3. that Myr was the Supreme God of Orpheus and his Followers; 
and that Hefod, who is ſaid to have corrupted the Orphic Theology, be- 
gan with doing ſo in this Point. For He efiod, we ſee, derived Love 
from Chaos alone, without the Help of Myr«s, Mind, Counſel, or De- 
/ign, which he introduced into the World, not till long after; and 
ought therefore to be ranked with Democritus, Epicurus, and Others, 


who ſuppoſed that Mind aroſe from Matter. See Lord Shaftepury. 
K v 
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clination to make a Verſe or two on this Subject, on the 


Effects which Love produces ; — 

The 
vol. 2. p. 900 80 that by Love 'tis probable that He meant nothing 
more than a blind Attraction of Like to Like, For amongſt the Infinite 
Number of the Particles of Matter in the ſuppoſed Chaos, Some were 
ſimilar to Others; the Diſſimilarity of Things not being Infinite: and 
amidſt the infinite Irregularity of the Motions of them all, Similar Parti- 
cles muſt ſometimes have happened to meet: in Theſe therefore the Prin- 
ciple of Attraction muſt have operated, ſo as to make them cohere to- 
gether, In like manner Many of the ſame Sort were by degrees af- 
ſembled. Thus they grew powerful; and, in Mythologic Language, 
became Gods. But in proceſs of time, as the Aſſortment of Things 
from the ſame Cauſe, that is, Attraction, more and more took place; 
and as Order is, in its own Nature, more powerful and durable than 
Diſorder ; thoſe half-formed Gods were dethroned by their Iſſue, that 
is, by the Elements of Nature, at length completely ſeparated, and 
ſeverally occupying their due Places. For we are to obſerve, that An- 
other blind Force is here introduced, the former being found inſuffi- 
cient to make the World ; and This is complicated of two Others, 
Gravity, and Attraction to the Centre; being a Centripetal Force of 
the Elementary Bodys, in proportion to the Specific Gravity of Each. 
In conſequence of this, the Earthy Particles, wherever they happened: 
to be, when they were all firſt aſſembled together, made a Centre; and 
the Particles of the other Elements placed themſelves round it, one above 
another, in as fair Ranks, as if they Had been full of Mind, and in Love 


with Order. What Homer meant, when he ſaid, 


"Nc PIN Tov ©pc0400 a aye Veog wg Tov H 
Some Power Divine Like ever leads to Like. 


whether by this Divine Power he a blind Force, or 5 directing 


Mind; (for every Power in Nature, which the Greeks underſtood not, 
| they 
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The rugged Main he ſmooths, the Rage of Men 
He ſoftens ; thro" the troubled Air he ſpreads 
A Calm, and lulls th unquiet Soul to Reſp. 


It is He, who frees us from Reſerve and Strangenels ; ; and 


who row us Openneſs and Intimacy: It is He, who eſta- 
bliſhes 


they called God ; ) and whether his Jupiter made that Golden Chain, 

reaching from Earth to Heav'n, or only held it in his Hand when made; 

and whether therefore this Prince of Poets is to be referred to the Party 
of Orpheus, or to that of Heſiod, is not quite clear: and tis impoſſible for 
Us, as Socrates ſays in the Leſſer Hippias, to aſk him What he had in his 
Mind when he wrote thoſe Verſes, But this is certain, that the Orphic 
Divines, Neo, (as Proclus always calls them) and the old Phyfio- 
logers, or Naturaliſts, purma, ſo called by Ariſtotle, all concur in the 
Point of Doctrine, at which we are now arrived, — that as ſoon as this 
Creative Power, whether Intelligent or not, this Elder Love, had fram- 
ed and eſtabliſhed the Order of Things, Venus, that is, the Beauty of 
Nature, ſhone out in all her attractive Charms; and thus gave — 4 
ſion to the Birth of the Nounger Love, celebrated in this place by 
Asgatlo. — To compleat this Subject, we have only to remark, that the 
Venus juſt now mentioned, the Oatward Beauty of Nature, in the 
Whole or in any Part, is, according to the Platoniſis, the Younger Ve- 
nus, or the eyxoopos, the Mundane; the Elder Venus, whom they ſtile 
alſo vTegxoopu;, being the Beauty of the Ideal World, of which the 
Other is a Copy continually renewed, or, what is the ſame thing, a con- 
tinued Serzes of freſh Copys. — To this Original and Archetypal Beauty 
the Speech of Socrates will conduct our Thoughts, — In the mean time, 
whoever has any Reliſh for this ancient Doctrine, may find much En- 
tertainment in the Peruſal of ſome Paſſages in the Works of our moſt 
excellent Poet, Spencer, relating to the Two Worlds, the Intelligible 
and the Ser/ible, the Two Venuſes thence ariſing, with their Two at- 
tendant Loves; — Paſſages, which at the ſame time that they illuſtrate 


by 
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bliſhes ſocial Meetings and Aſſemblys, ſuch as this of Ours : 
in Feſtival Entertainments, in Dances, and in Feaſts, He is the 
Manager, the Leader, and the Founder : introducing Cour- 
teſy and Sweetneſs, baniſhing Ruſticity and Savageneſs : 
diſpenfing abroad Benevolence and Kindneſs, reſtraining Ma- 
lignity and III- Will: propitious, gracious, and good to 
All: the admired Spectacle of Wiſe Men, the heart-felt 
Delight of Gods : the Envy of Thoſe to whoſe Lot he falls 
not, the Acquiſition of Such only as are Fortunate : the 
Parent of Delicacy and Tenderneſs, of Elegance and Grace, 
of attractive Charms and amorous Deſires : obſervant of 
Good, o' erlooking Evil: in Difhcultys, in Fears, in ſilent 
Wiſhes, and in ſoft Addreſſes, the Protector, the Encourager, 
the Patron and the Inſpirer: of Gods and Men, of All linked 
together, the Beauty and the Ornament: a Guide to all which 
is good and amiable, the beſt and the moſt charming: whom 
it is the Duty of Every one to follow; joining in Chorus to 
his Praiſe; or bearing Part in that ſweet Song, ſung by Love 
himſelf, with which he ſoftens the Heart and ſooths the 
Mind of every God and Mortal.— This is My Speech, Phæ- 
drus, which I conſecrate to Love; a Speech, partly jocoſe 
by their beautiful Imagery what has thus far been ſaid on thoſe Sub- 
jets, receive much of true Light from it, Themſelves. Theſe are — 
the Deſcription of Nature in the laſt of his Two feparate Cantos of 
Mutability, and the Judgment there given by Nature in. the Cauſe re- 


ferred to her Deciſion ; — the Beginning of each of his Two Firſt 


Hymns to Love and Beauty ; — and the Deſcription of Love in his Poem 
entitled. © Colin Clouts come home again.“ 


l # 81 * *. * * 5 * 
en * J 
* 


and partly ſerious, ſuch as thę beſt of My poor Abilitys in 


Wit and Eloquence are able to furniſh out“. 


9% Now that we have viewed Love, under thoſe different Ideas of it, 
ſeverally preſented to us in the preceding Speeches, and mixed con- 
fuſedly in the Speech of Agatho, it may perhaps not be diſagreeable to 
ſee all thoſe Ideas exhibited together without Confuſion, in a Sonnet 7o 
Love, recorded by Laertius in his Life of Crantor ; which we have 
thus tranſlated in the way of Paraphraſe, to ſerve inſtead of Notes to it. 

* I. 
Love ! tho thy Birth be boaſted high by Fame, 
Said to have ſprung from Heav'nly Race; 
Doubts fill my Mind, yet free from wilful Blame, 
Whether from Heav'n or Earth thine Origin to trace. 
2. 
Firſt of the Gods immortal, into Light, 
Midſi the dark Ocean rolling round, 
Did Erebus and old Imperial Night 
Produce thee, ere a Place for Earth or Heav'n was found? 


I, 
Or fill d with Fove's own Intellectual Fire, 
Did Venus bring thee forth, Her Son? 
From Univerſal Beauty roſe Defire? © 
And thus to thy Dominion every Heart was won. 


Or is thy baſer Being born i Earth ? 
Hence to groſs Body bends thy Way. 
Or if the ſpritely Winds have giv'n thee Birth, 
Hence haply art thou fickle, ligbt and fleet, as They. 


| N 
Forgive theſe Doubts : ſo many Goods and Ils, 
Flowing from Thee, mong Men abound ; 
So dubious, ſway'd by Thee, are Human Wills; 
No Wonder, if ambiguous be thy Nature found, 


© 
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When Agatho had done ſpeaking, Ariſtodemus told me, 
the Room rang with the Applauſes of the Company; all of 
them loudly declaring, that Agatho's Speech on Love was 
worthy of himſelf, and worthy of the God in whoſe Ho- 
nour it was ſpoken. ——Upon which Socrates, directing his 
Eyes to Eryximachus, faid, — Well, what think you now, 
You, . Son. of Acumenus?. Think you not, that I had good 
Grounds for thoſe Fears, I told you I'was under; and that 
I éſpake prophetically, when 1 faid, that Agatho would 
make an admirable Speech, and that I ſhould be driven to 
Diſtreſs ? The Firſt Thing, replied Eryximachus, I 
think you foretold truly, „that Agatho's Speech would 
be excellent; — but the Other, that . Your Self would 
be driven to Diſtreſs, 1 I do not believe was a true Prophe- 
ly. How, my good Friend, ſaid Socrates, ſhould I 
avoid being at a Loſs, and diſtreſſed for Something to ſay ? 
or how indeed could any other Perſon, who was to ſpeak, 

after a Speech on the ſame Subject, ſo full of Beauty and 
Variety? It was not, I muſt acknowlege, in all Re- 
ſpects, and in all. the Parts of it, equally admirable : But 
Who, that heard the Concluſion, could help being aſton- 
iſhed at the elegant Choice of Words, and Beauty of 
the Diction? For my Fart, when IJ conſider, how little 
1 ſhall be able to ſay any thing, that will not fall far ſhort 
of it, I ſhould be tempted. to run away for very Shame, 


had I any Poſſibility of making my Eſcape. - For, - whilſt 
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he was ſpeaking, he put me in mind of “' Gorgias: and 
to ſay the truth, That which Homer relates, -ftruck me at 

| that 


9 In taking a ſuperficial View of this Paſſage, nothing more appears in 
it, than a Compliment made to Agetho on that rich Vein of Oratory, 
which had run through all the latter Part of his Speech, in likening it 
to the Eloquence of Gorgias. For the Reputation of Gorgias, as an Ora- 
tor, was at the higheſt Pitch imaginable amongſt the Athenians in that 
Age, as may be ſeen in the Greater Hippias, page 26, and in Note 91 to 
that Dialogue. In outward Appearance, we ſay, this ſeems to be the 
whole Meaning of the Mention of Gorgias in this Place; and is indeed 
the Whole of what Szephens underſtood from it. — But under the Com- 
pliment lies concealed a Piece of Satyrical Humour, For Gorgias was 
the Firſt who corrupted Oratory with the injudicious and unlimited Uſe 
of Antitheſes, Paritys, and thoſe other ſtill lefler Ornaments of Style, 
enumerated in the Argument, page 7. He was fond of them to ſuch a 
Degree, that when the Great Fathers of Criticiſm, Plato and Ariftoth, 
had, by their excellent Rules, eſtabliſhed a better Taſte in Style; and 
when Demoſthenes, in exhibiting to the World a living Pattern of Per- 
fection in Oratory, was ſeen to diſdain thoſe adulterated Beauties, which 
had vulgarly been ſo much admired ; from that time, falling into Diſre- 
pute with all Men of Senſe, they obtained the Name of yogyiaopel, Gor-, 
giaſins.— Now the latter Part of Agatho's Speech, beginning with the 
Specimen he gives of his Poetry, is full of theſe Gorgiaſms. It is indeed 
nothing elſe but a Chain of Antitheſes and Paritys; Paritys chiefly of 
That Kind called by the ancient Criticks ioozwaz, where two or more 
larger Members of a Sentence are alike in their Grammatical Structure, as 
being compoſed of like leſſer Parts, Noun anſwering to Noun, Verb to 
Verb, and ſo of the reſt. Amongſt theſe are alſo introduced, as addi- 
tional and afliſtant Graces, many of the more puerile Gorgiaſms, Simi- 
larities of Sound, and every Kind of Jingle. — That the Tragedies of 

4 Agatho 
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that Time very ſenſibly. Now, thought I, what if A- 
gatho ſhould at the laſt ſend forth the Head of that for- 


midable 


Agatho were no leſs crowded with Gergiaſins, we learn from Ælian in 
his Various Hiftories, L. 14. C. 13. as alſo from Ariſtophanes, (for on 
this Point we may well give Credit to him,) who in his OteomopopiaCucay 
has introduced the Perſon of Agatho verſifying, in an Ode where the 
Numbers are remarkably ſoft, the Meaſure light, and the Words ſmooth 
and delicate, and abounding with Adnominatians, and fimilar Termina- 
tions. Thus we find, that Plato, in the Speech attributed to Agatho, 
has purpoſely and properly imitated Agatbo's Style, chiefly in the latter 
Part of that Speech; as in all the former Parts tis probable that he imi- 
tated the Turn of his Wit and Genius. We can by no means, however, 
aſſent to the Propriety of the Terms made Uſe of by Atheneus, pag. 187. 
where he ſays, that Plato quacuęei, yAwaye me, ſcoffs and jeers at the igo- 
zwag and avrivere of Agatho. We rather think, that, though he in- 
tended to fatyrize the immoderate Uſe of thoſe. too ſplendid Figures of 
Speech, by giving a glaring Example of their Exceſs, and conſequently 
expoſing it to the Ridicule of the Judicious, yet he has ſet, them off to 
the beſt Advantage poſſible : for he has made their Exceſs the 4% nau- 
ſeous by varying them fo agreeably ; ; and has ſoftened his Satyr ſtill 
more by introducing them in proper Time and Place, in an idle Speech 
profeſſedly calculated for Entertainment, and upon a Subject which opens 
the Mind moſt to Pleaſure : whereas Gorgias and Agatho introduced them 
there, where leaſt of all they ought to have any Place; the One, in 
grave Orations on Affairs of State, before an Audience whoſe own Inte- 
reſts were at Stake; the Other, in ſolemn Repreſentations of Tragical E- 
vents, intended to excite the graver Paſſions, and to intereſt the Audi- 
ence as deeply as if it, was their own Caſe. Nor did Agatho commit this 
Capital Fault only in the Chorus-Scenes, where the Drama or Action was 
ſuſpended, but frequently even in the Recitativo. Scenes, where it was con- 
R 2 tinued. 
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midable Speaker, Gorgias, 1 to aſſault my Imagination 
and thus ſhould, by the Concluſion of His Speech, ſtop 
My Speech, and turn into Stone my Speaking Faculties | — 
I confidered, how ridiculous it was in Me, to profeſs my- 
ſelf a great Maſter in Love-Matters, and conſent to bear 
a Part with You in making Panegyricks. on Love, when at 


the 


tinued. For fo Philgſtratus, ſpeaking of Agatho, ſays, ro tw l- 
Peiwy D,, be gorgiaſes, or uſes Gorgiaſms in many places of his Jam- 
bicks, that is, in the Dramatic Part of his Tragedies. How cold thoſe 
affected Graces are on ſuch Occafions, and how greatly they diminiſh 
the Paſſion of the Scene, muſt be felt by All: but in Agatho's Speech on 
Love they appear fo beautiful, that a Man muſt have a very correct and 
ſober Judgment, not to be ſmitten with them too vehemently, and be 
tempted to cry out, with Mnefilochus in Ariftophanes, after hearing ſome 
of Agatho's Poetry, Qs nd To percs! How ſweet the Melody ! 

97 This Paſſage in the Greek runs thus, £@ofSemnv, u¹ꝗ prot TEAEUTWY 
o AyaSu Topyis xepunny x Azyer ev Td Noyp £71 Toy £jpav Aoyov 
dus, N. T. A. In this, as alſo in the preceding Sentence, where Gor- 
gias is mentioned, Cornarius would have us read Fog, inſtead of Toę- 
yis, and conſequently, in this laſt, ee inſtead of Hers, referring this 
Attribute to Agatho; and quite inſenſible, as it ſeems, to the many 
Strokes of Humour in this Paſſage: for he gravely gives this notable 
Reaſon for his Alteration, that the Head of Gorgias, truly, had no 
ſuch Power, as is here attributed to it. — But he has forgotten to clear 
up a ſmall Difficulty, which attends his Alteration; and that is. 
how Agatho the Handſome, for ſo he was commonly called, or Agatho's 
handſome Speech, ſhould immediately put Socrates in mind of the Gorgon's 
Head. The Train of Thought here is evidently This ; Agatho 
put Socrates in mind of Gorgias, through the Similitude of their Styles ; 


the 
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the ſame Time I was entirely ignorant of the. Aﬀair we 


undertook, and knew not the right Way to celebrate the 
Praiſe 


the Thought of Gorgias put him in mind of Gorgon, through the Simili- 
tude of their Names; and perhaps becauſe he thought them both alike 
Tes\wez, Prodigies; and the Thought of Gorgon brought to his Mind the 
following Paſſage in Homer's Odyſſey, L. 11. 


ej O's xAwpor o i ger, 
My pot yopyeinv xepaAyv dei TEAWpB, 
Eg aiJos Tepeary d'yav Eg. 


Pale Fear then ſeiz'd me, and the dreadful Thought, 
— Now ſhould the Gorgon's Head, that Prodigy 

Terrific, be by ſtern Proſerpine ſent, 

Forth from her viewleſs Realm, to aſſault my Eyes, 
Vifible in all it's Horrors |! 


'Tis eaſy to obſerve, that Socrates not only alludes humorouſly to Homer's 
Thought in this Paſſage, but to heighten the Humour, has uſed ſeveral of 
Homer's Words, We have followed him in ſo doing, where it was poſ- 
ſible for us; adapting theſe Paſſages, one to the other, in the Tranſla- 
tion, But in One of the Words, an important one to the Humour, we 
found it ſcarcely poſſible. For the Word dds, here in Homer, ſignifies 
terrible or frightful ; and the ſame Word, as uſed here by Plato, ſignifies 
great, weighty, or powerful. Now in Engliſh Both theſe Meanings are 
not to be expreſſed fully and exactly by the ſame Word. The Word 
Formidable, however, tho! it would weaken the Senſe in Homer, may 
ſerve to expreſs the Alluſion in Plato to Homer's © Terrific.” —— This 
double Meaning of the Word «ys, and the Similitude of Sound between 


Gorgon and Gorgias, or between Topyen [xepxAn] and Tegen, ſeem to 
be 


D 
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Praiſe of any Thing, »* For I was ſo filly, as to imagine, 

that we ought never to ſay any Thing but what was true 
in our Encomiums on any Subject whatever; that the real 
Properties of it were the Materials, which lay before us, 
as it were, to work on; and that the Buſineſs of a Pane- 
gyriſt was nothing more, than out of theſe Materials to 
ſele& the handſomeſt and beſt, and frame them together 
in the moſt ſkilful and the beſt Manner. Prepoſſeſſed with 


this Imagination, I had entertained. a ſtrong Opinion, that 


be humourous Imitations of the Style of Agatho and Gorgias, who were, 
Both of them, fond of ſuch Puns and Puerilities. See Note 49. —— 
It is neceſſary to take Notice of ſome other Words in this Paſſage, be- 
cauſe Stephens has thrown in a Suſpicion of their not being genuine, the 
Words gy r Ayu, probably imagining them to be a Marginal Gloſs 
on the Word A&yay: whereas they are in truth abſolutely neceſſary to the 
Senſe ; Aoyw here being oppoſed to ggyw, to the actual ſending forth, and 
preſenting viſibly, the Head of Gorgias. See Note 25. to the Io. Beſides, 
that the Omiſſion of thoſe Words would much diminiſh the Glare of an- 
other Gorgiaſm, which ſeems intended in Agyey, Azyp, and Acyor, the 
Repetition of the Words * ſpeak ”” and * Speech.” . 

9 Socrates, having ſatyrized Agatho's Style, with regard to the affect. 
ed Ornaments of it, and its Want of Simplicity; but doing it with that 
delicate and fine Humour, in which He led the Way to all the politer 
Satyriſts, particularly to the Roman Poet Horace, and our own Addiſon; 
proceeds now, in that Ironical Way, peculiar to Himſelf, to ſatyrize the 
Sentiments in Agatho's, Speech, with regard to their Want of Truth, Juſt- 
neſs of Thought, and. Pertinence to the Subject. 
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I ſhould ſpeak well on the Subject propoſed, „ becauſe I 
well knew what Praiſes were with Truth to be aſcribed to 
Love. Whereas I now find, that This is not the right 
Way of making a Panegyrick ; but that, when we praiſe, 
we are to attribute to our Subject all Qualities which are 
Great and Good, whether they truly belong to it, or not. 
Should our Encomiums happen to be falſe, -the Falſhood 
of them, to be ſure, is not material. For the Propoſal, | 
it ſeems, was this, — that each of us ſhould make a Pa- 


99 We ſhould paraphraſe this Paſſage thus ; _— ** becauſe I was well 
e acquainted with the true Nature and Propertys of Love, and was 
ce therefore well qualified to celebrate his juſt Praiſes.” In all the 
Editions of the Greek Original, we here read, ws dds Tir aMijSaxy T6 
Sr] dri Whether the laſt Word of this Paſſage ſhould not be 
pra, as we have ſuppoſed in the Tranſlation, we appeal to the Com- 
mon Senſe and Reaſon of all our learned Readers ; but eſpecially of thoſe, 
who are. verſed in the Writings of Plato; in many Places of which 
Socrates makes the ſame Profeſſion. Two ſuch other Paſſages occur in 
this very Dialogue ; one, in page 49, the other in the following Speech 
of Socrates, juſt at the Cloſe. This Error in the Editions of the 
Greek, for we have no Doubt but that it will appear ſuch to the Per- 
ſons, to whoſe Judgments we appeal, ſeems to have ariſen from the 
Words era ory, occurring in the very next Sentence. In the 
Sentence now before us, the 2d. Bai Edition of Plato has omitted the 
Word ws before cid: from which Omiſſion the Senſe conſiderably ſuffers; 
as will appear to.a judicious Reader from our Paraphraſe ol of the Sentence 
in the beginning of this Note. 


negyrick, 
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negyrick, which, by common Conſent, was to paſs and 
be taken for a Panegyrick made on Love; and not to 


make a Panegyrick properly belonging to; Love, or ſuch a 


one as he truly merited. Hence it is, I preſume, that 
You gather from all Quarters every Topick of Praiſe, and 
attribute to Love all Kinds of Perfection; repreſenting 
Him and his Operations to be of ſuch a Nature, that he 
cannot fail of appearing in the higheſt degree Beautiful 


and Good,——to all Thoſe, I mean, who are unacquaint- 


ed with him ;——for he certainly can never be deemed ſo 
by Thoſe who know him: — and thus the Panegyrick is 
made fine and pompous. — But for My Part, I was an 
utter Stranger to the compoſing of Panegyricks after this 
manner: and in my Ignorance it was, that I agreed to be 
One of the Compoſers. Only with my Tongue. therefore 
did I engage myſelf ;——my Mind was no Party to the 
Agreement. And ſo Farewell to it; for I ſhall never 
make Panegyricks in this Way : — I ſhould not indeed 
know how. Not but that I am ready to ſpeak the Truth 
concerning the Subject propoſed, if You have any Incli- 
nation to hear it, and if I may be allowed to ſpeak after 
my-own manner: for I mean not to ſet My Speech in 
Competition with any of Yours, and ſo run the Riſque 
of being deſervedly laught at. Conſider therefore, Phæ- 
drus, for it is Your Affair, whether ſuch a Kind of Speech 
ay you have to expect from Me would be agreeable to 


+ ; you; > 
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You; Oy 10% whether Vou would like to hear the Truth 


ſpoken concerning Love, in Terms no higher than are 
adequate and fitting, and with ſuch a Diſpoſition of the 


ſeveral Particulars, as ſhall happen to ariſe from the Na 


ture of the Subject. FPhædrus then, and the reſt of the 
Company, made it their joint Requeſt to him, that he 
would | ſpeak- in the Manner which He himſelf Judged to 
be the moſt proper. But ſtay, ſaid Socrates ; giye me 
Leaye , firſt to propoſe to Agatho a few Queſtions :- that, 
after we have agreed together on ſome. neceſſary Premiſſes, 


T may the better proceed to what I have to ſay. You 


have My. Conſent, . ſaid Phædrus: ſo propoſe your Queſ- 


tions. Socrates then, as Ariſtodemus told me, began 


& & DS -*7 
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des We have Areidy ferred: in "the Argument, N 8, det the 


Speeches of Phazdrus and Pauſanias are ſet in Contraſt together: and in 
Note 50 to the Dialogue, we haye hinted a Contraft alſo between the 


Speeches of Eryximachus and Ari ſtopbanes, It now becomes opportune 


to take Notice, that the Speech. of Socrates is oppoſed in like manner, in 


. the way of Contraſt to the Speech of Mato. The Contraſt between 


the two firſt Speeches relates to their Frame or Compoſition : That be- 


tween the two next tegards the Spirit and Humour of them: and That 


between the two-laſtis with a View to what is of maſt! Importance, the 


Propriety and the Truth of the Doctrines contain d in them. — The 


Reflections therefore, pretended here politely by Socrates to be made on 
the paſt. Speeches in general, are all levelled at the Speech, in particular, 


of Agatho;; and give us an Intimation, beſides, of TOP we are to e 


from the Speech 1 * Great Philoſopher himſelf, 2 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SPEECH OF SOCRATES. 


In. My Orixiox, my Friend Agatho, you began your 
Speech well, in faying, that we ought in the firſt place to 
ſet forth the Nature of Love, What he is in Himſelf, and 
afterward to ſhew his Effects, and What he operates in 
Others. This Introduction of yours I much approve of, 
Now then tell me farther concerning Love: and ſince you 
have ſo fairly and amply difplay'd.the other Parts of his 
Nature and Character, anſwer me alfo to this Queſtion, 
—— whether Love is a Being of ſuch a Kind, as to be“ of 
Something; or whether he 1 is of Nothing ? — I aſk you 
not, whether he is of ſome Father or Mother; for the 
Queſtion, whether Love is the Love of Father or Mother 
would be ridiculous ; but I mean it in the ſame Senſe, 
as if the Subject of my Queſtion was the very Thing, now 
mentioned, that is, a Father; and the Queſtion its ſelf 
was —— whether a Father was the Father of Something 
or not : in this Caſe, you would certainly anſwer, if 
you anſwered rightly, — that a Father was the Father of a 
Son or of a Daughter: would you not? — Certainly 
I ſhould, faid Agatho. And an Anſwer of the ſame 
Kind you would give me, faid Socrates, if I aſked you | 


10 That is, whether his Nature is abſolute, not of neceſſity inferring 
the Co-exiſtence of any other Being; or whether it is relative, in which 
the Being of ſome Correlative is implied. 


concerning 
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concerning * a Mother.——Agatho again aſſented.— An- 
ſwer me now, ſaid Socrates, to a Queſtion or two more , 
that you may the better apprehend my Meaning, — Suppoſe 
I were to aſk you concerning a Brother, with regard to 
that very Circumſtance, his being a Brother, is he Brother 


02 After one Inſtance of Relative Beings had been already given, in 
That of Father, ſufficient to explain what may ſeem to be the whole 
Meaning of Sacrates's firſt Queſtion, (and what is indeed as much as he 
thinks fit to diſcover of it, as yet, to A) the going on to other In- 
ſtances, and thoſe: too exactly of the ſame Kind with the firſt, thoſe of 
' Mother and Brother, muſt ſeem not only needleſs, and flat, but nau- 
ſeous, to every Reader of Good Taſte, if he is unacquainted wth Plato. 
For this excellent Writer, whenever he illuftrates any thing obſcure by 
Inſtances, uſes the utmoſt; Care and Nicety in the ſelecting thoſe In- 
ſtances ; referring his Choice of them always to ſome Deſign, of Im- 
portance to the Subject, which ſeldom appears at firſt Sight, and often 
breaks not out till long afterwards. With what View theſe particular 
Inſtances are here choſen, cannot be ſo eafily explained, till we come to 
the Fable O/ the Birtb ꝙ Love” told in the Perſon of Diotima. — 
But this 'is to be obſerved in the mean time, that by ſetting out with 
them, and producing them at firſt, when the Attention is moſt awake, 
he imprints them fo ſtrongly in the Mind, that they eaſily occur to it af- 
terwards, when there is Occaſion to recolle& them. The Propriety 
alſo of beginning the Diſcourſe of CODING with theſe very Inſtances will 


then appear. 

es In This, he intimates to his Friends, who were acquainted with 
his Manner in diſcourſing, that They might be able to diſcover immediately 
his ſecret Meaning, from the Queſtion he was going to aſk ; and at the 
fame time he quickens the Attention of the Others, and prepares them 
io apprehending his Meaning the more eaſily in proper time. 


8 2 b to 
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to ſome Perſon or not? — Agatho anſwered in the Affir- 
mative.— And is not this Perſon, ſaid Socrates, either a 
Brother or a Siſter ? To which when Agatho had af- 
ſented ; ——Try then, ſaid Socrates, to fell me concerning 
Love; is it the Love of Nothing, or of Something ? — 
Of Something“, by all means; replied . Agatho. 
Whatever you think That Something to be, ſaid een 105, 
for the preſent keep your Thought to your Self; only re- 
member it. And let me aſk you this Queſtion cavttier, re- 
hting to Love; — Does Love deſire T hat Something, 
of which it is the Love, or does it not- Deſires it, 
anſwered Agatho, without doubt. — Whether, when poſ- 
ſeſs'd of that which it defires , of chat which it is in Love 


with, 


704 Meaning, that it was a Thing highly ds Something i in- 
deed, That which was the Object of Love. 


105 All theſe Preliminary Queſtions are very general and indefinite: 
fo that in the Anſwers to them nothing preciſe or explicit is pronounc'd 
concerning the Nature either of Love, or of the Object of it. Their ap- 
parent Meaning and Tendency is only to lay a Foundation for confuting 
the Speech of Aggatlo. But they ſecretly lead to a Diſcovery of the moſt 
important Truths, according to the Doctrine of Plato: and ſo neceſſary 
a Relation have they to the latter Part of the Speech of Socrates, that the 
Reaſon, why That has been generally miſunderſtood, - ſeems: to have: 
been, either for want of giving due Attention to this Introductory Part of 
his Speech, theſe Previous Inquirys, or for want of applying them to that 
wonderful Subje&, which. the Philoſopher at laſt riſes to; as will appear 
in our Notes to that Part. 

6 Beauty being the Object of Low, « and Good Fa Object of Defire; 

| | Socrates. 
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with, does it then deſire i it? or only when not poſſeſſed of 
it ? — Only when not poſſeſſed of it, tis probable; re- 
plied Agatho.— Inſtead of being Probable, ſaid Socrates, 
conſider if it be not N eceſſary, that every Being, which 
feels any Deſire, ſhould deſire only That which it is in 
want of; and that as far as any Being is free from Want, 
ſo far it muſt be free alſo from Deſire. Now to Me, Aga- 
tho, this appears in the higheſt Degree Neceſſary. But 
how does it appear to You? ——To Me in the ſame man- 
ner; replied Agatho. — Lou ſay well; faid Socrates. I 
aſk you then, Can a Man, whoſe Size is large, wiſh to 
be a Man of large Size ? or a Man, who is Strong, can he 
with to be Strong? — The Impoſlibility of this, replied 
Agatho, follows from what we have juſt now agreed in. 
For the Man, who is what he would wiſh to be, muſt, in 
that reſpect, and ſo far, be free from Want. True; faid 
Socrates: for if it were poſſible, that the Strong could wiſh 
to be Strong, the Swift wiſh to be Swift, and the Healthy 
wiſh to be Healthy, one might then perhaps imagine it 
equally potable in all Caſes of the like Kind, that Such 


Socrates 750 ne Boch theſe Affections of the Soul at t che Fan tine, 
purpoſely, as. we imagine, to preſent to our Minds, the Ideas of Beauty- 
and Good together; leaving it undetermin'd.for the preſent, Which of the 
Two he means preciſely ; or whether he would have us conſider them 
together, tho diſtinctly, beholding them Both at once, or in One View ; 


or whether he intends we ſhould perfectly unite: them Both, and. conſider 
them as One and the Jane Thing. 
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as are poſſeſſed of any thing Good or Advantageous, could 
defire That which they already have v. I mention this 


in 
197 That is, if it were poſſible in Some Inſtances, or with regard to 


Some particular Advantages, the Poſſibility of it might then be inferred 
in all Others of the ſame Kind; that is, with regard to all Perſonal Ex- 


cellencys, and even all other Things good or advantageous. It is of 


Importance to obſerve, What are the Particular Inſtances, here produced. 
— The Firſt is Magnitude or Greatneſs, a Thing meerly relative, and 
of its ſelf infinite, but bounded every where, and in every Particular Being, 
by That which bounds the World. The Second Inſtance is Strength, 
a Quality, which alſo is relative, and admits of Increaſe and Diminution 
in every Being leſs than the World, or the united Force of All things; 


but in That, is perfect and campleat, incapable of Addition, becauſe more 


than what is in That there cannot be. 


— Ob xe Tl ages, 


Ob re 3 TEAET CL —— 
Parmenides ap. Platonem. 


Nou ght eber dnn in Gn, or in Strength 
To That Superiour, 


——The Third Inſtance is Swi ftneſs, a Quality alſo relative, and com- 
farative; which, in every Corporeal Thing, with whatever Force im- 
pelled, in every Part of Nature, conſidered by its ſelf, and as having a 
Motion of its own, even in the Celeſtial Planetary Bodys themſelves, 
the Velocity of whoſe Motion is ſo amazing, is yet but Slowneſs when 
compared to that Celerity, with which the whole World, according to 
the Hypotheſis at that time generally received, is continually wheeling 
round. The Fourth Inſtance is Hea/th, a State which is indeed ab- 
folutely good to every Being who enjoys it, abſtracted from the Conſidera- 

4 tion 
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in general, to prevent our being impoſed upon . For 
the Perſon, who enjoys any of theſe Advantages, if you 
conſider, Agatho, muſt appear to you to have of Neceſſity 
at preſent that which he has, whether he wills it, or not: 
and how can This ever be the Object of his Defire ? Should 
any Man therefore ſay thus; — I, who am now in Health, 
deſire to be Healthy; — or — I, who now have Riches, 
deſire to be Rich, and long for thoſe very Things which 
I have; — we ſhould make him this Reply; — you 
mean, Friend, You that are at preſent poſſeſſed of Riches, 
or Health, or Strength, would be glad to continue in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of them always: for at this Preſent you poſſeſs them, 


tion of Others; and in any Particular Being may for a Moment perhaps 
be perfect: but is durable only in the World, conſidered as permanent, 
undecaying, and always the Same. Now all theſe Inſtances are taken 
from the Corporeal Univerſe, and from Corporeal Excellencys in Men from 
thence deri ved. Such is Plato's uſual Manner, leading us thro Objects 
of Senſe to thoſe of Intelle ; and by familiar Inſtances, drawn from Body, 
hinting to us, in the way of Analogy, what he would have us apprehend 
concerning Mind. 


"way Impoſed upon, in particular, with regard to the Nature of Love. 
That this is Part of what Socrates here means, will be ſeen preſently, 
before the Introduction to his Speech is finiſhed. —— What other Beings 
he would guard us from being deceived in, may perhaps appear in the 
Principal Part of the Speech its ſelf, or in the Notes to it.— In this 
place, it is evident, from his manner of expreſſing himſelf, that he pur- 
poſely conceals his Meaning, and at the ſame time gives a Hint of its 
Importance. 


whether 
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whether you will, or not. When you ſay therefore; that 
you deſire what is preſent with you, conſider, whether you 
mean any other Thing than This; you would be glad, that 
_ what is preſent with you now, might be preſent with you 
for the time to come. Would he not acknowlege, think 
you, that This was his only Meaning? — Agatho agreed 
that he would. — This then, ſaid Socrates, is to love and 
deſire That, from which he is now at ſome Diſtance; nei- 
ther as yet has he; and That is, the preſerving of what he 
poſſeſſes at the preſent, and his continuing in Poſſeſſion of 
it for the future. —— It certainly is ſo; replied Agatho. — 
This Man therefore, ſaid Socrates, and Every one who feels 
Deſire, deſires That which lies not ready for his Enjoy- 
ment, That which is not preſent with him, That which 
he has not, That which he Himſelf is not; and That which 
he is in Want of; Such things only being the Objects of 
Love and of Defire. — Agatho to This intirely aſſented. 
—— Come then, ſaid Socrates; let us agree upon theſe Con- 
clufions: —Is not Love, in the firſt place, Love of Some- 
thing? — In the next place, is it not Love of that which 


199 In Stephens's Edition of the Original we here read, EN Tt 
oM0NovyHr av; — as if the Confeſſion was demanded from Agatho in his 
own Perſon. In all the former Editions, however, it is rightly printed, 
oMOACYoIT du. But we preſume, they are all wrong, in giving. 
us «Ao T1 [diz Jvoiy] inſtead of & I £95] whether. miſled pro- 
bably by the preceding Sentence, where & ri ſignifys any other Thing, 
and is therefore rightly there divided into Two Words. 


1 
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is wanting 7 clearly ſo; replied Agatho. - — Now | 
then, ſaid: Socrates, recollect, What it was You told us in 
your Speech was the proper Object of Lore. — But I, if 
Vou pleaſe, will remind you of it. I think yqu ſaid 
ſomething like this; — “ that the Affairs of the Gods 
were put in good Order, and well eſtabliſhed, thro' Love 
of Things Beautiful: for that Things of oppoſite Kind to 
theſe could never be the Objects of Love.“ Did you not 
tell us ſome ſuch T bigg. own it; anſwered Agatho. —< 
You own the Truth, my good Friend; replied Socrates. 
Now if This be as You ſay, muſt not Love be Love of 
Beauty, and not, of Deformity ? —T agree; faid Agatho. 
And have you not agreed too, ſaid Socrates, that Love 
is Leve of ſomething Which is wanting, and not, of any 
thing poſſeſſed already ? — True; replied Agatho. n 
follows Narr laid e that Love i is not in he gw, , 


4 


* The gelt Conclußon leads us, by _ on our Glades to ob 
ſerve, that Defire is indefinite: the Natural Objeft of it being, not this 
or that Particular Good, but Good in General, any and every Thing which 
1s good, From the next Concluſion, if we attend to it, and examine 
our Selves at the ſame time, we learn, that Defire is, in its own Nature, 
unlimited or infinite: becauſe to all Particular Beings, who are the only 
Subjects of Deſire, there is alway Something left defirable, Some Good, 
which wy have not yet attain d to, 


Wat cruel Something, unpoſſe 0. 
| Prior. 


1 3 | | but 
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but in Want, of Beauty. It follows of Neceſlity, ſaid 
Agatho. — Well then, faid Socrates ; That to which Beauty 
is abſolutely wanting, That which is totally unpoſſeſſed of 
Beauty, do you call That Beautiful ? — Certainly not ; re- 
plied Agatho . — Are you ſtill then, faid Socrates, of the 
ſame Opinion, — that Love is Beautiful, — if We have rea- 
ſoned rightly ? — Agatho then made anſwer; — I am in 
danger, Socrates, of being found ignorant in the Subject 
I undertook to praiſe. You have honeſtly and fairly 
ſpoken ; ; faid Socrates. And now anfwer me to this little 
Queſtion more : — Think you not, that Every thing Good 
is alſo Fair and Beautiful? — I do; replied Agatho. — If 
then, ſaid Socrates, Love be in Want of Beauty, and if 
Every thing Good be Fair and Beautiful, Love muſt be in 
Want of Good too. — I am not able, replied Agatho, to 
argue againſt You, Socrates ; and therefore I admit it to be 
True, what you ſay.— Vou are not able, my beloy'd Aga- 
tho, ſaid Socrates, to argue againſt the Truth: for to ar- 
gue againſt Socrates is nothing difficult. And here ſhall 


1 Focrates ends this Introduction to his Speech with Two Demon- 
ſtrative Concluſions, in Confutation of the Two Parts of Agatho's Speech; 
in one of which that Poet had maintained, that Love poſſeſſed every Ex- 
cellence, which entered into the Compoſition of Corporeal Beauty; in the 
other, that Love was endowed with all thoſe Prime and Comprehenſive 


Virtues, the Principal Goods of the Soul, which conſtitute the Beauty of it, 
and form a Character completely Firtuaus. 


I diſ- 
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I difmiſs you from being farther queſtion'd. - But the 
Diſcourſe: concerning Love, which I heard formerly from 
Diotima the Propheteſs , a Woman wiſe and knowing in 
theſe and many other Subjects; ſo profoundly knowing, 
that when the Plague ſeem'd to be approaching Athens, 


and when the People offered Sacrifice to avert it, She cauſ- 
ed * * of that Diſtemper to be delayed for the 


712 Should any of our Readers wonder, what Relation this Story has 
to the preſent Subject; and think, that the barely telling us, Diotima was 
a Propheteſs, would have been ſufficient to anſwer all the Purpoſes menti- 
oned in the Argument, page 11 ; we recommend to their repeated Read- 
ing and Attention the Pages 82 and 83 of this Dialogue; as we cannot 
help thinking, for out on Parts, that Socrates alludes here to that Part 
of the Speech of Eryximachus, which relates to Divination, For Divi- 
nation and Propheſy in thoſe Days meant the ſame Thing, and were expreſ- 
ſed by the ſame Word, Marre. It ſeems therefore, as if Socrates would 
infinuate, that Diotima petſuaded the Athenians, to repent of their Im- 
piety and Injuſtice, and thus opened again the Intercourſe between the 
Gods and Them; that the ſame Method was now and always to be pur- 
ſued; the wrong Loves, which lead to Impiety and Injuſtice, were to be 
removed firſt,_in order to make Way for that right Love, in the Nature 
of which he was now going to inſtru his Audience. That this Paſ- 
ſage is thus to be interpreted, may appear perhaps more clearly a little far- 
ther on, where is a plain Reference to what Eryximachus had ſaid on this 
Subject, as above cited ——And if this Interpretation be true, it ſeems 
ſufficient to juſtify the reading of Marrixn, in the beginning of this Sen- 
tence, according to all the Editions; and to make us reject the reading of 
Marririen, propoſed by Stephens, and warmly contended for by Dr. Davis 
in his Notes to Maximus Tyrius, page 588. 


1 Space 
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Space of Ten Years ; (She it was who inſtructed Me in the 
Knowlege of All Wing that appertain to Love ;) a Diſ- 
courſe, I fay, on this Subject, which I once heard from 
Her, I will try if I can relate again to You ;. laying down, 
for the Foundation of it, thoſe Points, agreed on juſt now 
between Me and Agatho; but purpoſing, however, to re- 


late the Whole of This by my Self, as well as I am able. 


THE SPEECH OF SOCRATES, 


 RicuT AND PROPER is it, Agatho, to follow the Method, 
marked out by Vou; in the firſt place, to declare What Kind 
of a Being Love is, and afterwards to ſhow What are the 
Effects produced by him. Now I think, the eaſieſt Way, 
that I can take in executing this Plan, will be, to lay be- 
fore you the Whole of this Doctrine in, the very Manner 
and Order, in which I my Self was examined and lectured 
on the Subje& by Diotima.— She began with me, on my 
faying to Her much the ſame Things that were aſſerted. 
juſt now by Agatho ;-—that Love was a Deity * excellent 


3 In all the Editions of the Greet we here read; —— ws dn Sg 


ulis Recs, ein bs TOY xanav. This Reading is blindly followed by all. 
the Tranſlators, Latin, French, and Italian; not One of them, it ſeems, . 


having diſcovered any Error in the Text. But there are the ſtrongeſt 
Reaſons to ſuſpect one, and to induce-us to think, that-the Right Read- 


ing: 
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in Goodneſs, and was alſo One of Thoſe who were Fair 
and Beautiful And She refuted me with the ſame Ar- 


guments 


ing is this, — os. & 0 gu ue dee F505, en If Toy anus 
Series of the Argumentation, the Speech of Agatho, the Confutation of 
that Speech by Socrates, and above all, the Sentence, which immediately 
follows this, demand the Alteration.—— as dn d sg ME TAE Secs, had 
indeed been aſſerted by Phædrus, in the Beginning of His Speech; and 
This probably remained in the confuſed Memory of that Tranſcriber, 


who firſt corrupted the Text of this Place, in conſequence of his i men- 
ing the Aſſertion to have been Agatho's. The uſual Way of writing ey 


a ya 205 with theſe Contractions, i 4908, might poſſibly firſt give Occa- 
fion to the Blunder.—— The Conjunctions pey and d are here uſed, as 
they frequently are elſewhere in Plato, by way of Copulatives in the E- 


numeration of Particulars. See Forfler's Index to the five Dialogues of 
Plato, Kubnius's Lexicon to lian, V. H. and Vigerus de Idiotiſmis Gracis. 
It may be proper to obſerve farther, that in all this Argument, 


ger, Virtue, ſignifies the Mole of Moral Goodneſs ; and that the Epithet 
of , Good, is given to the Man, poſſeſſed of ſuch complete Virtue. 


In the ſame Senſe is the Word omveSazies uſed by Ari frotle, in this Sen- 
tence of his Nicomachean Ethicks, MeTpoy 1 gn xe 0 oTedai0s.- In. 
every partial and every inferior Senſe of the Words a een and e, 


they anſwer to one another in the ſame manner. 


11 Such as Vanus, Apollo, Bacchus, Hebe, Pollux, &c. e e tis aſto- 


niſhing to ſee, how little the Latin and Talian Tranſlators attended to 


the reaſoning. For they imagined, becauſe. of the like Expreflion a 


little before 41, Ef - that, the ſame thing was meant here, 


the Love of Beauty, or of Things Beautiful. If. Their Tranſlation of 


Both Parts of this Sentence be right, Diotima by no means refuted any 


thing which had been ſaid by Socrates, tho Socrates. himſelf tells us, that 
5 | ſhe: 


1 


r 
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guments I have made Uſe of to refute Agatho; proving to 
me, that Love, according to my own Account of him, 
was neither Beautiful, nor Good. How ſay you Diotima? 
then ſaid I. — Is Love an Ugly and an Evil Being 3 
Soft ! replied She; no abuſive Language | Do you imagine, 
that every Being, who is not Beautiful, muſt of courſe 
be Ugly? Without doubt; anſwered I. And every 
Being, who is not Wiſe, ſaid She, do you conclude it muſt 
be Ignorant ? Do you not ſee, there is Something between 


ſhe did. The French Lady, however, has tranſlated the latter Part juſtly, 
and tho' ſhe ſaw no fault in the Word ueyas, (thinking it perhaps not 
amiſs, that at all times, whether in or out of Seaſon, the Power and 
Greatneſs of Love ſhould be celebrated) yet ſaw, it ſeems, a Defe& in 
the Reaſoning, if the Word Good were wanting; She has therefore judi. 
ciouſly ſupplied it in Her Tranſlation, thus, e que Amour etoit un 
Dieu puiſſant, hor et beau.“ Socrates, we may fuppoſe from his own 
Account, had politely been entertaining Diotima with a General Diſ- 
courſe on Love, and treating it as a Virtuaus and an Honorable Paſſion : 
but according to all Editions of the Greek, and the old Tranſlations, his 
Gallantry ſeems to have proceeded much farther : we muſt ſuppoſe, he 
had been complimenting her Beauty, courting her, and urging to her 
the Power; which her Beauty had upon himſelf; Suppoſitions, not 
at all agreeable to that Converſation between them, which here begins, 
and to which his own preceding Diſcourſe, he ſays, gave Occaſion, _— 
Our Readers, who are acquainted with the Artic Style, will obſerve an 
elegant Ellipſis of the Word & in this Paſſage, pe to that in the 


' Phado, pag. 271 of Dr. Forfler's Edition, — reg & Toy gib pe, A 


Phraſe no leſs elegant in our own Language, , You are of the Pbi- 
laſopbers, that is, One of them. 


Wiſdom 
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»; Wiſdom and Iban b — I aſked her, what That 
could be. — To think of Things rightly, as being what 
| | *t | they 


115 Tt is of Importance to a right underſtanding of the latter and more 
profound Part of this Speech, to enquire what is here meant by Wiſdom. 
hat it means Science of ſome Kind or other, appears not only 
from the Term Viſdom being changed for that of Science, in the very next 
Queſtion put by Diotima, but alſo from the Explanation of it immediately 
afterwards, exactly tallying with the Account given of Science and Opi- 
nion, in Plato's Meno near the Conclufion, and more at large in Lib. 7. 
de Repub. pag. 53t & ſeq. This is farther evident from a parallel Paſ- 
ſage in Lib. 5. de Repub. pag. 477. 8; where he proves Opinion to be 
placed between #&ripnuy xai ayrin, Science and Ignorance. But, that 
we may not imagine every Particular Science to be here meant, the Phi- 
loſopher ſeems to have purpoſely introduced, as if it were by the Bye, a 
Definition of Science. For his Definition fits not any of the Particular 
Sciences; and is true only of that Univerſal Science, the Science of Mind, 
or Diale#ick ; as Plato himſelf has proved in that Part of the Seventh. 
Book of his Republick, above cited. He there tells us, that only This 
deſerves the Name of Sciener, becauſe only This leads us up to the Cauſes 
or Principles of Science, and to. the Reafon of All things. Agreeably 
therefore to the Paſſage now before us, This Science is in the Epinomis, 
called the only true Wiſdom. Exactiy conſonant with Plato in this Point 
is Ariſtotle, who tells us, that Wiſdom is to have the Science of thoſe Things, 
which are Pirft and Higheſt in Nature, and are the Principles of all Science: 
which 7ifdom or Chief Science he calls, &, Intelligence. Ethic. Num. Lib. 
6. Cap. 6. and 7. This Wiſdom it is, which Plato in his Republick, 
Book 7. ſays, is is © ſearcely attainable ;” and in another place, that very 
Few arrive at it, and that with ae Difficulty, and not till their Lives 
draw near the End.” In his. Pbædo he takes the Subje&'i in a (till higher 
EF and tells us, that © Wiſdom is impoſſible to be attained by Man in any 
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they really are, without being able to aſſign a Reaſon, Why 
they are ſuch. — Do you not perceive, -faid She, that This 


is not to have the Science or true Knowlege of them ? — 


For ve where the Cauſe or Reaſon of a Thing remains un- 
known, how can there be Science? Nor yet is it Ignorance: 
— For: That, which errs not from the T ruth, how ſhould 


Purity or Perfettion, whilſt be is incumbered with Body. In like manner, 
in his Epinomis, he ſays, that * the Wiſe/t of Men becomes not compleatiy 
Wiſe and Happy, till after Death, when be is freed from Multitude, and 
is become One,” that is, pure Intelligence, or Mind. Farther, he ſays in his 
Phadrus, that © the Name of Wiſe belongs properly to God ale: and i in 
his Phzlebus, that © the Cauſe of the Order and Beauty of the Univerſe is 
moſt juſtly to be called copie vai ves, Wiſdom and Min „lt ſuffices 
for the Preſent to add, that V iſdom, Beauty, and Good, in the Paſſage 
now before us, we may obſerve ranked in the ſame Order of Being: op- 
polite to Theſe are placed Ignorance, Deformity, and Evil: and in the 
Middle Rank, bordering on both the Others, we find Opinion, Love, and 
Dejire. | 

16 We have here taken the Liberty to nacaphraſs. a little, for the ſake 
of rendering this Paſſage more eaſy to be underſtood, In the Greek it 
runs thus, aAoyoy yap TRayne Tus ay ein emifiun; Ariſtotle expreſſes 
the ſame Meaning in the ſame conciſe Way, thus, —pere Adye yap i 
eripnun Ethic. Nicomach. Lib. 6. Cap. 6. where Aoyos is the ſame Thing 
with That, which Plato in his Meno calls Acy1oues airizs, that is, the Ra- 


tional Account of a Thing, deriving it from its Cauſe. For the Cauſe ſthe 
Formal Cauſe] of every Particular Truth is ſome General Truth, in which 


that Particular is virtually included. Accordingly, in a perfect Syllogiſm Þ. 


we may ſee the Truth of the Concluſion virtually included. in the Truth 


of the Major Propoſition. Nor can we properly be ſaid to know. any one, 
T; ruth, till we ſee the Whole * that Higher Truth, in which the Parti- 


That 


c cular one is contained. 
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That be Ignorance d Such then is Right Opinion, Some- 
thing between Wiſdom and Ignorance. — You are certainly 
in the Right; ſaid I. —Deem it not neceffary then, ſaid 
She, that What is not Beautiful ſhould be Ugly; or that 
What is not Good, muſt of conſequence be Evil. To ap- 
ply this to the Caſe of Love; tho you have agreed, he is 
neither Good nor Beautiful, yet imagine not, he muſt 
erer the more on that account be Ugly and Evil; but 
Something between thoſe Oppoſites. — Well; ſaid I; but 
he is acknowleged by All to be a Powerful God, His 
ever. — By All who know him, do you mean, faid She, or 
by All who know him not ? — By All U tverlally ; re- 
plied I. — Upon which ſhe ſmiled, and faid, — — How, So- 
crates, ſhould he be acknowleged a Powerful God by 
Thoſe who abſolutely deny his Godſhip? — Who are they? 
ſaid I. — You, your Self, replied She, are One of them, 
and I am Another. — Explain your Meaning; ſaid I. — My 
Meaning, faid She, is eaſy to be explained. For anſwer 
me to this Queſtion ; —ſay you not, that the Gods are, 
All of them, Bleſt and Happy? or would you offer to "ny | 


17 In the Greek, peyas Neos Divi havida already oy 
that Love is neither Beautiful, nor Good, proceeds farther to prove, that 
he is not a great or powerful Gad, as vulgarly imagined. This therefore, 
being introduced as new Matter, in a farther Proſecution of the General 
Subject, may ſerve to confirm us, if we need any Confirmation, in re- 
jecting the Word faxe where it occurred before: for * bee Note 


113, 
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of any One of the Gods, that he was not a Bleſt and 
Happy Being? — Not I, for My Part, ſaid I, by. Jove.— 
By a Happy Being, ſaid She, do you not mean a Being poſ- 
ſeſſed of Things Fair, Beautiful and Good ?— Tis granted, 
anſwered I, And you granted before, ſaid She, that Love, 
from his Indigence and Want of Things Good and Beau- 
tiful, defired thoſe Things of which he was deſtitute 
I allowed it. How then, ſaid She, can He be a 
God, He, who is deſtitute of Things Fair, Beautiful, 
and Good? — It appears, faid I, that he by no means 
can. — You ſee then, faid She, that, even in your own 
Judgment, Love is no God. What! faid I; muſt Love 
then be a Mortal? — Far from That; replied She. of 
what Nature was he then, 1 aſked her. Of like Kind, 
anſwered She, with thoſe Natures we have juſt now been 
ſpeaking of, an intermediate one, between the Mortal and 
the Immortal. But What in particular, O Diotima ? 
A powerful Dzmon ; replied She. For the Dzmon+Kind: 
is of an Intermediate Nature between, the Divine and the 
Human.— What is the Power and Virtue, faid I, af. this 
Intermediate Kind of Being? — To tranſmit and to 

eee e | interpret 


1 Diotima ſays This, and what, follows, in i her Religious Charadter, 
ſuitably to her Profefion, that of a Divinereſs or Propheteſs, according to 
the Vulgar-Pagan Superſtition. The Opinion or Beligf, which at that 
time prevailed, concerning Demons, ſo far as this Paſſage alludes to it, is 

explained. 
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interpret to the Gods, ſaid She, what comes from Men; 
and to Men, in like manner, what comes from the Gods; 


from Men theit Petitions and their Sacrifices ; from the 
Gods, in return, the Revelation” of their Will. Thus 
theſe Beings, ſtanding in the Middle Rank between Divine 
and Human, fill up the vacant Space, and link together 
All Intelligent Nature, Thro their Intervention proceeds 
every Kind of Divination, and the Prieſtly Art relating to Sa- 
crifices, and Expiations, and Incantations, with the -whole 
Buſineſs of Propheſy, and the Working of Miracles. For 
the Divine Nature mixes not with the Human immediately; 
but by Means of that Middle Nature is carried on all Con- 
verſe and Communication between the Gods and Mortals, 
whether in Sleep or Waking. Whoever has Wiſdom 
and. Skill in things of this _— Divine Per- 


ſon: 


explained more at . ge by Maxintus' Tris, Clips 14. kalt Davis: and 
by Porplyry, Lib. 2. de Ahinentid, F. 38. where this very place i in Plato 
is referred to by that learned Philoſopher. See alfo Plato himſelf in his 
Epinonevs. But for the feeret and philoſophic Meaning, fee at preſent = 
Note 112. It will appear more plainly in the Notes which immediately 
follow this. | 


ug Phe Term, here uſed by Plato: is e ang, WE: "which he 
means a Man inſpired, that is, taught, guided, or actuated, by ſuch a 
Damon or Intermediate Being, as he had been deſcribing ;'and converſant 
in the Sentiments and Notions belonging to the Nature of that Being: 
in the ſame manner, as in his Me he terms that Man Sdies, who, not 
having had'the uſual and natural _ of aſcending to the . 
2 OY 
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ſon: »The Knowing in any other Thing; and the Skil- 
ful in Arts, whether Mechanical, or of any other Kind, 
are comparatively illiberal and ſordid. Theſe Genii or 
Dæmons are many and various. One of them is 
5 | | Love: 

of Divine Things, ſpeaks or acts as if he knew them, and therefore ſeems 
inſpired immediately by God himſelf. Thus alſo in his Phedrus, he gives 
the Appellation of S dos to every Mind, converſant in thoſe Things, which 
are eternally the Objects of the Divine Mind. The ſame DiſtinQion be- 
tween Jeipcycs and Sas, which we have remarked yore, is $ taken Not otice 
of in Note 103. to the Greater Hippias. 7 
12 That is, Thoſe whoſe Kind of Knowlege or Skill has no direct 
Tendency to make Men Wiſe and Virtuous, and thus to conciliate the 
Human Nature to the Divine. — By comparing this Paſſage with what 
Plato delivers more at large in his Arrega gal, a Dialogue concerning Phi- 
loſophy, and in his *Emiopis, concerning the Philoſophic Character, his 
Meaning here may be aſcertained with exactneſs; and the Oaiporos eng, 
or Divine Man, of whom he now ſpeaks, will thus appear clearly to be 
the Man under the Guidance and Direction of the Damon of Philoſophy, 
leading him to Truth; or, in other Words, the Man af a truly Philoſo- 
phic Genius, in Love with and in Search of Miſdom : whereas Sd ang, 
or the Divine Man, in the higher Senſe of that Expreſſion, ſignifys the 
Man, (if ſuch a Man there be, for Plato every where denys it) already per- 
q fect and godlike, in full Poſſeſſion of Divine Waldom,. and. W 
== Virtue. | 
127 In the Greek, TayroSara, © of all various Kinds.” "Ora pu e 
cd dy, roαꝰ Du N Haupudvios, ſays Maximus of Tyre. There i is the ſame, 
Variety in the different Tempers and Diſpgſations of the. Demons, as there is in 
thoſe of Men.” A Sentence, leading us to the Secret of this ancient Doc- 
trine. For indeed the Aziuwy, Demon, in the Philoſophical Senſe of the 
Word, is no other than the Mind, or ſuperior Part of the Soul, of Man. 
Numberleſs Authoritys from the Plataniſis and Stoicks might be produced 
5 in. 
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in Ptoof of this Aſſertion: many of which may be ſeen collected by Ga. 
zaker,, Anriatat, ad Antoninum, Lib. 2. F. 13. by Upton, Not. in Arrianum, 
pag. 47. by Landenbrog. Not. in Cenſorinum de Die Natali, Cap. 3. by 
Funſter, Not. in Platonem, pag. 287. and by the elegant Author of Her- 
mes, in the Notes on his Three Treatiſes, pages 32 1, and 33 5. It will be 
ſufficient for our N to cite from Plato himſelf this Paſſage in his 
Timays. Ts qe Jy regel: d XogtirraTe rap ini, Ju eds Jia / Je, ws 
Zea auto. Japora Feds cg. Hunte rr. Now tho Souls originally are 
alike in all Men, as being all-equally derived from the ſame Source; yet,. 
in different Men, being united to Bodys of different Frames and Tem- 
peraments, and from the time of ſuch Union being converſant with dif- 
ferent Kinds of Objects; being thro the Nature of that Union liable to be 
affected in all Ways, not only by the Bodys to which they are intimately 
joined, but alſo by alb Things around them, with which thoſe Bodys of 
theirs have any Concern; they ſeverally thus receive different Impreſ- 
fions. Theſe Impreffions are as infinitely various, as is the Structure of 
the Body and the Mixture. of its Humours in different Men, the Syſtem 
or rather aggregate Heap of Notions and Opinions received in Education, 
and the Conjuncture of Accidents and Circumſtances relative to each Par- 
ticular Man, in the midſt of which he finds himſelf firſt ſituated, and 
which make what the French call % Monde, a World to each Man his 
own, where He himſelf is the Center. The De pth and Durableneſs of 
theſe firſt Impreſſions, made on the Soul, give the peculiar Turn of 
Mind thro Life; and conſtitute every Man's particular Genius, or ſtrong 
Bent to ſome favorite Purſuit. Apuleius therefore, the moſt ancient of 
the Latin Platoniſts, had Reaſon, when he took upon him, ſuo periculo, 
at his own Peril, as he expreſſes himſelf, to interpret the Greek Word. 
Aaijuwy by the Latin Word Gxx1us, is Deus, ſays he, qui e anamus. 
fui cujuſque. Apuleii Opera, vol. 2. pag. 79. Edit. Lugd. We are 
informed by Cenforinus in his Treatiſe de Die Natali, that Euchd, the, 
Diſciple of Socrates, maintained an Opinion of Two Geniuſes in every Man. 
OR phdpdbtedly thoſe 1 Wo Boks, mentioned by Xenophoy in his Infli- 

| tut ion 
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Love. But, ſaid I, from what Parents was he born? -The 
Hiſtory of his * es het _y is NIEL long 


to 
tution of Cyrus; as having been taught by the ſame Maſter to recogniſe 
their Piſtinction. See Lord Shafteſury, vol. 1. page 169. and alſo Note 
70. to the Greater Hippias. It is. probable, that Euclid alluded to the 
Opinion, which ſeems to have prevailed in ancient times over all the 
Eaſtern part of the World, © that Beings ſuperior to Man, but inferior to 
the Divine Nature, Dæmons or Spirits, Some Evil and Others Good, filled 
the ſeemingly vacant Parts of the. Univerſe”; and that he meant to explain 
this Opinion in a manner conſiſtent with Reaſon, and with the Socratie 
Principles. But Plato, to the beſt of our Remembrance,, never uſes the 
Word Aaiuwy to ſignify any Thing, Evi}; as being, much an Enemy to 
the Notion, that ſuperior Knowlege or Power is ever in any Being joined 
with Evil; and therefore carefully avoiding a Metaphor taken. from the 
Language of Superſtition. 

322 That is, the Amorous Temper or Diſpoſition of the Soul, apt, from 
the Sight of Beauty, to be attracted and attached to it. This 
Love of Beauty, it ruſt be owned, is natural to the Human Soul; 
which, according to the Platonic Syſtem, is. derived from the Soul of the 
World, the immediate Efficient of all Thiogs naturally beautiful, and from 
the Divine Mind, which is original Ideal Beauty its ſelf ; conſequently, 
every Human Soul has a Natural Affection to all and every Beauty, with: 
which it is thus congenial, Yet this Affection or Inclination, however 
natural it be to All Men, is more or leſs ſtrong in Each, in proportion to, 
the Purity of the Soul, that is her Diſengagement from meer animal Sen- 
ſation, and in proportion to the Clearneſs, Strength, and Brightne eſs of 
the Mental Eye. The faireſt and the fineſt Genius therefore is That, 
which is the moſt apt to be enamoured with Beauty, —— with every 
Species of it in proportion to its Degree of Excellence, and thus in the 
higheſt Degree with That Beauty, which is highe/ft in Nature, the Beauty 
of Wiſdom, Mind, and Truth. Accordingly Diotima, in the Sequel of 
eo ber 
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to relate; however, 1 will give you the Relation. 
At the Birth of Venus, the Gods, to celebrate that 
Event, made a Feaſt ; at which was preſent, amongſt the 
eds the ns Counſel. After they had be 


her Lecture, tba, STA as grout Poet of our own exproſc 
the Sum of her Doctrine. 


TI's the Scale,” 
By which 7 to + Ehevn =o we may aſcend. 
Milton, Par. Loſt, Book 8. 


and again, that it 
| Leads up 10 Heav'n, is both the Way and Guide. 


Thus Plus, in his Phardyus, couples together pure Friendſpip or Love of 
Mental. Beanty in others, and Philoſophy or the Love of Wiſdom, as the 

joint Means of attaining the beſt and happieſt Life:” and farther on in 
that Dialogue, recommends, i in the Perſon of Socrates ſpeaking to Phe. 
drus, the joining sees or the Love of Beauty in general, with Philoſophical 
Inquirys, as the beſt Diſcipline of Man.” 

_ 223  Myrides. It was obſerved in Note 94, that the Orphic Theologers 
gave to the Nivine Mind the Name of Mia, Contrivance, Counſel, or 
Defign ; a Metaphor not improper to indicate the Nature of That Mind, 
which eternally conceives within its Self the Archerypal Forms, or Ideas, 
of all Senfible Things. "Theſe Forms, thus conceived in the Fulneſs of the 
Divine Mind, or Univerſal Form its Self, Plato expreſſes by the Term Ha- 
gos, Plenty, or a Fund of Wealth to fupply Indigence : and by Tia, Po- 


verty, he means Infinite Matter, confidered in its Self, as totally devoid 
of all Form, and therefore thorowly indigent. By the Birth-Day of Venus. 
he means that time when the Order of Nature was firſt eſtabliſhed ; and 
when Beauty, according to the Vulgar Hypotheſis, authoriſed. by Hefod, 
| aroſe 
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ped, Poverty came there, a-begging, Good Cheer being to a 
be had, and loitered about * Door. Gat et then, 3 . 


aroſe out of BY vaſt "TON or Chaos „ ehh wk gal the FI 
menſity of Space, metaphorically here termed the Gardens of Jupiter, where 
every fair Idea was to be now planted, and all the Species, the Seeds, or 
Seminal Eſſences of Things, oveguarrbi Adyci; were to be 'now'ſown, 
Matter was every where embraced by Form, and in every Part became 
bounded. Thus were created all Particular Beings : every one of which, in 
the whole of it, and in every Part, endeavored to attaih -thei Perfection 
of that-Ideal Form, its Original or Archetype: and when it could ad- 
vance no farther towards it, endeavored to preſerve. its preſent, Form, or 
to generate and nurture another ſuch Being, which might continue that 
Form by Succeſſion. In Beings Senſible and Conſcious of their Exiſtence, 
this Endeavour was attended with Deſire and Longing ;' whence aroſe the 


Selfiſh Paſſions, and all ſuch Social Affections as are common to all Ani- 


mals. But Beings Rational, in whom were Minds, derived "from the 
| Univerſal One, the Seat of all Beauty, not only had thence a Capacity, 
themſelves, of comprehending all, but muſt alſo naturally aim at this full 
Comprehenſion; falling ſhort of which, they fall ſhort of the Perfection 
of their Form. This Aim and Endeavour, this Deſire and Longing after 

ſuch Perfection, is, in theſe Beings, by Plato called Love; born firſt in 
each Individual, when the Mind begins to open, and when Beauty is firſt 
preſented to its View; growing greater, as the Mind enlarges, and lifts 
her Eye to higher and ſtill higher Orders of Beauty; and at length attain- 
ing the utmoſt Growth of its Dæmon- Nature, (thro which the Human is 
ſo cloſely linked to the Dzvine,) when the Nature of the Beautiful its Self, 
the Source of Beauty, is at length diſcovered. - For this Diſcovery cannot 
fail of being attended with a Deſire of enjoying it, and of living for ever 
in that Enjoyment. Thus the Mind, not only when ſhe views Beauty in 
Bodys outward, but when ſhe views it alſo in Minds not her own, in Studys 
| too 
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intoxicated” with Nectar, (for as yet Wine was not in 
the World,) went out into the Gardens of Jupiter; and 
oppreſſed with the Load of Liquor that he had drank, 
fell a-ſleep. Upon which, Poverty, deſirous of having a 
Child by Plenty, becauſe of her own Indigence, and 
watching her Opportunity, lay down by him, and became 


too Which ſhe is purſuing, in Arts which ſhe is learning, and in Sci- 
ences to which ſhe is opening, at the ſame time that ſhe has Pleaſure 
from the View of what is near and preſent, has a Proſpect of much 
more which is remote and abſent; and could ſhe, in her preſent State, 
obtain the laſt Favours' from Philoſophy, in the Enjoyment of Wiſdom, 
would long for an Immortality of that Enjoyment. Now. Deſire neceſ- 
ſarily implies a Senſe of Indigence, Indigence of That, which is the 
Object of its Deſire: and Deſire of courſe riſes, as the Senſe of Indi- 
gence increaſes, that is, in proportion as more and more is perceived 
ſtill wanting. The Wants of the Soul are not fully perceived or felt by 
her, till ſhe attains the Knowlege of the Divine Nature, and contem- 
plates the Source of Beauty, | In the Love therefore of this Beauty, the 
Natural Deſire of the Soul is at its. higheſt Pitch: and This Love it is, 
- which Plato, in what follows, emphatically means by Love, when he 
attributes to it Philoſophy, or the Love of Wiſdom. 
1 Plato here means by Nectar the ſame Thing, which he means bs 
it in his Phædrus, pag. 247. Ed. Steph. that. Delight, which the Di- 
vine Mind, and all Others in any degree reſembling it, enjoy from the 
Contemplation of Ideal and perfect Beauty. 

:25 This is ſaid, the better to open to us the Meaning of the F able, by 
marking the, Time there ſuppoſed, that is, the Beginning e Outward 
Nature, before any Art was invented, and before any Produce, of Na- 


ture, requiring the AiliGance of Art, exiſted. 
3 FED with 
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with Child 6f L6ve. Hence it is, that Love is the 
conſtant Follower ard Attendant of Venus, as Having 
been begotten on the Birth-Day of that Goddeſs : be- 
ing alſv. by his natural Difpoſition fond of all Beauty, 
he is the more attached to Venus her Self on account df 
Her beitig Beautiful. Now, as Love is tlie Soh of Plenty 
and of Poverty, the Condition of his Life and Fortune is as 
follows:—*"**Th the firſt place, he is'alWiys poor; and is fur 
from being either fair or tender, as the Mültitude imagine 
him; for he is rough, and hard, and dry, without Shoes 
to his Feet, and without a Houſe or any Covering to 
his Head; always groveling on the Earth, and lying on 
the bare Gfiound, at Doors, And in the streets, in tlie 
open Air; partaking thus of his Mother's Diſpoſition, and 

5 living 


226 From the Firſt Part of what follows, cbneerhing the Condition and 
Circumſtances of Love, it may be imägiged, chat Plato had his Mind 
running on that Kind of Love only, deſcribed by Paiſamas in his Speech: 
for we find the ſame Fratures diaWn in each of theſe Portraits of Love. 
But when, in reading farther on, we ſhall have ſeen, that by Love Plato 
means the Love of whatever any way is Beautiful, and the Defre bf 
whatever any way is Good, we may then teflect, if we have had any 
Experience of Men, that the Love of Riches, Honours, Power, the 
Paſſion of the Virtuoſi in their ſeveral Kinds, and the Purſuit of Know- 
lege in any of the Arts and Sciences, is öften attended with the ſame 
Sort of Conduct; a Conduct illiberal and mean, in proportion as the 
Object of ſuch Love is mean, and unworthy of fo vehement an Ardour 
in the Purſuit of it. Even the Love of the nobleſt Object, Wiſdom, is 
| apt 
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living in perpetual Want. — On the other hand, he 


©, pr 7 


derives from his F ather” $ Side Qualities very different | from 


thoſe 
ITT 
apt to run into the ſame Exceſs, and to have the ſame Influence on the 
Conduct of the Lover here meant, the Philoſopher : as appears, for In- 
ſtance, from the Charadters of Antiftbenes, Diogenes, Ariftodemus, and 
.other.Contemporarys ,c of Plate. Accordingly, we are inclined. to hink, 
that, as Plato included .eyery Kind of Love i in Diotima' $ Account 0 that 
-Paffion, fo in. her Deſcription. here, of tlie mean and poor Circuniſtintes 
. of Love, he. meant to include thoſe of.Philoſophy ; not only with a View- 
to the Lives of thoſe leſs ſober Philoſophers, juſt now mentioned, but 
alſo, and that principally, with a View to that of Socrates himſelf. For 


the ſame {ipchment, to. Philoſophy. had Jomewhat of the tame Effect 
e e rer e e Mt 2 5 ne 


and more. ſo 19 the Þ ens e,Speceh. of, U 
all Know, tha that in 1 Fur ſuit of 999, . which, the] Mind, deems 

dent Good, and, ſuppoſes, her {elf to be in Want of, and 0 15 FT 0 
Auęnfly engfoſſes Gere, . nt the . — 1 r 1 We 98 
neglected.—.— Concerning; Ae naftention to ry nes 
in Artiſts, who are epa 13 


moured of tt 85 ſee M: cus 
$1, — hat Love has the ſame E on! the e an [Manners pr 
Vulgar Lovers, is remarked. by Socrates ' in. Tpeaking | of Some 0 
Company, towards the Concluſion of his Speech. ze Delcrip tion ot 
Love thus far, in What ever Light v we view it, muſt be atknowleged 
q ' humorous and ſatirical ; and tho it be i in Fact true, yer i it depa its 195 
That Meaning of the Word Indigence,” in | which it was ale za alt befote, 
as explained] in Note 2 - nde FA 
227 This next Part of the Deſcription, like the former, f is applicable to 
every Kind of Love. or, t tho at firſt ſig tht i it m may y got be 5fh arent, 1 
Philoſophy is. concern in it; yet a Reade of Plato, w Wo reflect 8, 


5972 14570 


chat, thro' out this Author, Socrates in (| ale of Tie if ales the fame 
"M8 " marken 
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thoſe others: for hence it is, that he is full of Deſigns 
upon the Good: and the Fair : hence it is, that he is cou- 
rageous, ſpritely, and prompt to Action; a mighty Sportſ- 
man, always contriving ſome new Device to entrap his 
Game: much addicted to Thought, and fruitful in Expe- 
dients; all his Life *** philoſophiſing ; powerful in Magick 
and Enchantment, nor leſs ſo in Sophiſtry__.His Nature 
is not Mortal, in the common way of Mortality, nor yet is 
it immortal, after the manner of the Immortal Gods . 


for 


Metaphors, taken from the Conduct of Vulgar Lovers, will, we doubt 
not, agree with us in our Opinion, that the Character of Socrates is here 
alſo principally intended to be drawn, as in Love with what is Good and 
Fair, and thence watching all Opportunitys and employing every Strata- 

gem and every Charm, to catch, and captivate to the ſame Love, thofe 
| Diſpoſitions which he deemed qualified to become Lovers i in this way, as 
appearing to be fair and good themfelves by Nature. 


1 Philoſophifing here means the Searching after Happineſs. The stocks 
ſeem to have derived from Plato their Notion and Definition of Phi- 


loſophy, that it was the Inquiry. after Happineſs. 


u That this is the Nature of all Deſire, may appear from a few flight 
Reflections. The deſire of any Good is animated by Hopes, and by a fair 
Proſpect of Means to attain it. — The Deſire dyes and is extinguiſhed by 
Attainment. But then the Attainment opens a View of farther Goad, 

whence Deſire is again kindled,—This alternate Life and Death of Deſire muſt 
continue, ſo long as the Soul continues indigent : and, tho her Indigence 
be ever ſo frequently relieved, indigent ſhe ſtill continues; until ſhe ar- 
rives at That Beauty, in which her own Form is perfect, and attains 


2 5 That 
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for ſometimes, in one and the ſame Day, he lives and 


flouriſhes, when he happens to fare well; and preſently 
afterwards he dyes; and ſoon after That revives again, as 
partaking of his Father's Nature. Whatever Abun- 
dance flows in upon him, is continually ſealing away from 
him: ſo that Love is never abſolutely. in a State either of 
Affluence or of Indigence—— Again ;——** he is ſeated in 

br | the 
That Good, where Defire finds an End, For Univerſality and Eternity 
together exclude all Indigence, and, with it, all Deſire, But, tho all 
this be undeniably true, yet we cannot help ſuſpecting, that Plato here 
intended to deſcribe, not only the Nature of Defire as to its Duration» 
but the Nature of the Soul her Self in the fame reſpect. We are led into 
this Suſpicion by conſidering, that there is the ſame Double Meaning in 


many other Parts of this Speech of Socrates; as we ſhall have Occaſion to 
obſerve in ſome of the ſubſequent Notes : and our Suſpicion is confirmed 
by Two Paſſages in Plato's Phedo, page 192, 3, and page 235, ex Edit. 
Forfter ; where the Exiſtence of the Soul of Man, both before and after its 


preſent State, is repreſented after a manner much. the ſame with That 
here uſed in deſcribing Love: 


% For the Explanation of this Paſſage, ſo far as it relates to Love or 


Deſire, we refer to the latter Part of Note 123.——How far it relates, | 


metaphorically, to the Human Soul, may appear from what is ſaid a little 
farther on, without a Metaphor in the Dialogue its ſelf. 


11 In the Beginning of the Speech of Socrates, this Circumſtance, of 


being between Wiſdom and Ignorance, is Introduced, feemingly, on pur- 
pole to illuſtrate the Intermediate Nature of Love by ſome Other Na- 
ture, in like manner Intermediate, and therefore analogous to That of 
Love. In this place Plato opens more of his Meaning. That very fame 
Circumſtance of Being is here attributed to Love plainly and direfly.—— 


It was there ſaid to belong to Right Opinion: we find it, a little farther 


ON, 


p 
| 
7 
17 
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the Midſt between Wiſdom and Ignorance. - For the Caſe 

is this with regard to Wiſdom; None of the Gods philo- 
ſophiſe, 


on, belonging to Philoſophy, and attributed to Love on this Account only 
as he is conſi deted in his Character of Pbilaſopher, or Lover of Wiſdom. 
Now Right Opinion and Phrlofophy are the Propertys of no other known 
Being, than the Human Mind, in the higheſt and beſt) State, which iti is 
at preſent capable of reaching. The other two Characters of Love, given 
in this Speech, namely, Deſire of Good and Affection or Inclination to 
Beauty, are indeed inherent in the Soul of Every Man by Nature; as 
alſo is Opinion : but Right Opinion, Deſire of the Chief Good, and Af- 
fection to the Supream Beauty, are the peculiar Propertys of the Human 
Soul then only, when it is exalted to the Higheſt Pitch it can. arrive at, 
whilſt i 1t continues what it is, that is, Human. Now Love and Affection 
to the Supream Beauty is no other Thing, as we learn ſoon after this from 
Plato, than Love of Wiſdom, or Philoſophy. This Love neceſſarily ſuppaſes 
Right Opinion: for Right Opinion, when Gobd and Beaut) are the Subjects of 
it, is nothing elſe than to deem of Wiſdom, the copia Xo vs in Plato's Phi- 
lebus, as being the Higheſt Beauty and the Higheſt Good: from which Judg- 
ment or Opinion follow of neceſſity a correſponding Love and Deſire. The 
other Kinds of Love are founded on Views of Beauty, to which they are 
proportioned, and are attended by Opinions ſuitable to them, and by pro- 
portionable Deſires of Good. See Note 122. This Proportion, which 
every Man's Love bears to the Diſpofftion of his Soul, and to the Degree of 
Improvement, in his Mind, ſeems to be the Meaning of thoſe remarkable 
Words of Socrates in the Banguet of Xenophon, Hakorres J iynoves 
PEYGAB, ITHAIKOS EV TOS &eryEveas $8015, NUN Ss «1 pore 1T8KMEVB,, "Epwros, 
— . 1 A. Noto that we are in the Preſence of a Mighty Demon,.who, tho 
© coæval with the Gods, of whoſe Generation Was na Beginning, is yet equa- 
&« liſed to the Soul of Man; I mean Love.“ This Paſſage , repreſents 
to us MinD, whoſe Nature is eternal and-divine, een eos, united with 
2 the 
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ſophiſe, or deſire te become Wiſe; for that wiſe they are 
already; and if chere be any other Being beſide the Gods 
who is truly Wiſe, neither does ſuch a Being philoſophiſe. 
Nor yet does Philoſophy, or the Search of Wiſdom, 
belong to the ignorant ***, For on this very Account is the 
Condition of Ignorance ſo wretched, that notwithſtanding 
the is neither fair, good, nor wile, yet ſhe thinks ſhe has 
mo Need of any Kind of Amendment or Improvement. HO 
that the Ignorant, not imagining themſelves in Need, nei- 
ther ſeek nor deſire That which they think they want not. 


the other Part of the Human Soul; which, being thus linked fo 
the Divine Nature; and to That alſo which fis Mortal, ſtands between 
Wiſdom and Ignorance, more or leſs inclining, in each Individual, to the 
'One or to the Other. Now the Divine Nature, that i is, Univerſal Mind 
or Form, {being properly denoted and characteriſed by the Term, Bean- 
ty; and the Mortal Nature, conſidered. in its Self, in the Matter of which 
it is compoſed, without a Mind forming it, being well expreſſed hy the 
Word, Defermity ; it cannot rightly be judged improper to deſcribe | the 
Soul of Man, or the Human Nature, as it partakes of Both the others, un- 
der the Character of Love; ſee ing that by Love alone it riſes from the 
Mortal Part of it to That which is Divine. Indeed, the peculiar Nature 
of the Human Soul cannot, with ſtrict Propriety, be ſo well expreſſed. by | 1 
any other Term, as by that of Love, becauſe as we ſhall have Qccafign 
to obſerve a little farther on, by Love alone is the Eſence of it. di ere 
from that of every other Being. 


132 This Paſſage i in the Greek Original i is thus printed, auto v 
ro bci xa | c N, ——— but, We preſume, . .that either the. laſt 
Word of theſe ſhould be printed, aya$:;a, figuratively meaning a 
.or elſe, that the firſt Words ſhould be thus printed. ar yag rr. 


— Who 


n 
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Who are They then, O Diotima, faid I, who philoſo- 
phiſe, if they are neither the Wiſe, nor the Ignorant ? 
hat is evident, ſaid She: even a Child may now diſ- 
cover, that they muſt be Such, as ſtand in the Middle 
Rank of Being; in the Number of whom is Love. For 
Wiſdom is among the Things of Higheſt Beauty; and all 
Beauty is the Object of Love: It follows therefore of Ne- 
ceſſity, that Love is a Philoſopher, or a Lover of Wiſdom; 
and that, as Such, he ſtands between the Adept in Wiſ- 
dom and the wholly Ignorant. This, as well as all the 
reſt of his Condition, is owing to his Farentage; as he de- 
rives his Birth ſrom a Father Wiſe and Rich in All things, 
and from a Mother Unwiſe and in Want of All things. 
Such, dear Socrates, is the Nature of this Superior Being. 

But that You had other Thoughts of that Being, whom 
you took for Love, is not at all ſurpriſing. For, if 1 
may gueſs from the Deſcription you gave of him your' Self, 
you ſeem to have taken for Love That which is beloved, 
not That which loves: and from this Miſtake it aroſe, as I 
imagine, that Love appeared to You in all reſpects ſo beau- 
teous. For the Object of Love, the Amiable, is truly 
beauteous and delicate, is perfect and compleatly bleſt. 
But to the Subject of Love, the Lover, belongs a different 
Nature, ſuch a one as I have deſcribed to you.——Be it 
granted ſuch, Diotima, ſaid I; for what you tell me bids 
fair to be the Truth. But now, ſuch being his Nature, of 


what 
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what Advantage is he to Human Kind ?——3 This, Socra- 
tes, ſaid She, in the next place, I ſhall do my beſt to 
teach you. Already then it appears, what Kind of Being 
Loveis, and of what Parents he was born : and that his Ob- 
ject is Beauty, You your Self have afferted. — Now what 
Anſwer ſhall we make, ſhould we be aſked this Queſtion, 

—— © O Socrates and Diotimal! How or in what reſpect 
an 5 when ye ſay, that Beauty is the Object of Love? 


733 This ns the Second Part of the Speech of Socrates, according 
to that Order, which He himſelf at firſt ſetting out profeſſed to follow. 
Plato executes this Part of his Plan in his uſual manner ; throwing 
on his Subject but little Light in the beginning; then a little and a little 
more, as he advances on; and opening his Meaning gradually: by which 
Method he puts his -Readers on thinking for Themſelves, and opens 
Their Minds too by the ſame Degrees. But We of Modern Days and 
Modern Education, except Thoſe who are exerciſed in Mathematical 
Studys, endure not this gradual Progreſs in our Inquirys : but imagine, 
that the Slowneſs, requiſite in this way of proceeding, ſuch as the An- 
cients obſerved, is unbecoming Our ſpritelier Wits ; which are able, as 
We preſume, at One Leap to gain the Summits of Science and of Truth, 
Accordingly, the Annotator humbly hopes, that the few Admirers of 
Plato and His antiquated Manner will forgive him, if, in Complaiſance 
to that faſhionable Impatience and Conceitedneſs, he quits his Author's 
Method in ſome of the Notes to this Second Part of Socrates's Speech, 
(as he has ſometimes done in others before,) and blabs out here and there 
a Secret Meaning, before the proper time of revealing it; which a Rea- 
der, who could bear Suſpenſe, and give his Author Credit for it a while, 
might Himſelf perhaps afterward diſcover, with Advantage from the 


Delay. 
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23% —— To expreſs the meaning of my Queſtion in plainer 
Terms, ſaid She, —— What is it, which the Lover of 


Beauty longs for? —— To be in Poſſeſſion, ſaid I, of the 


beloved Beauty,——Your Anſwer, ſaid She, draws on a far- 
ther Queſtion. What will be the State or Condition of 
that Man, who is in Poſſeſſion of his beloved Beauty? 
Il told her, I could by no means anſwer readily to ſuch 
a Queſtion..." ** Suppoſe then, ſaid She, that, changing the 
Subject of the Queſtion, and putting Good in the place of 


Beauty, one were to aſk you thus, and ſay, ——Anſwer me, 


Socrates, to this Queſtion, —What is it, which the Lover 
of Good longs for? To be in poſſeſſion of that Good 
anſwered I. — And what, She aſked me again, will be the 
State of that Man, who is in Poſſeſſion of Good ?P-— This, 
faid I, is a Queſtion I can anſwer with much leſs difficul- 
ty, thus, — that ſuch a Man will be Happy. — Right; ; 
faid She: for by the poſſeſſing of good Things it is, that 


734 The Anſwer to this Queſtion, had Plato ids it ſhould be an- 
ſwered ſo ſoon, would have been this, « All Lovers have ſome. Good 


in View when they Love; for All Men always defire Good. Now the 0⁰. 


Jef of Love is . it follows then, that Beauty is Good, and that to 


love is to deſire. 


135 The direct Anſwer, agreeably to the preceding Note, would have 
been this, A State of Happineſs.” ? 
33 In this Suppoſition, Plato only brings Good and Beauty in View 
together, but forms no Hypotheſis of their being the Same Thing. This 


he leaves, at preſent, to be ſuggeſted to the ſagacious Reader by his own 
Mind. See Note 106. 


n a 
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the Happy are in that happy State which they. enjoy. Nor 
is there any Room to queſtion farther, and aſk, _—. Why, 
or for the ſake of What, a Man wiſhes to be happy; but 
a * Concluſive Anſwer appears to have been given, fully 
ſatis factory. True, ſaid I, without diſpute. Now this 
Wiſhing and this Longing, ſaid She, let me aſk you, 
whether in Your Opinion it is common to All Men; whe- 
ther you think, that All wiſh to be always in Poſſeſſion of 
Things Good; or how otherwiſe. I think juſt ſo, re- 
plied I; — that ſuch a Wiſh is common to All. — Well 
then, Socrates, faid She; muſt we not acknowlege, that 
All Men are in Love; flag that the Affections of them 
All are always fixed on the Same Things? or ſhall we 
ſay, that Some are in Love, and Some are not ?— Tis a 
Thought, ſaid I, which, I confeſs, a little furprizes me. 

Be not ſurprized, faid She: for the Caſe is nothing more than 


137 Becauſe Happineſs is the Ultimate End of the Deſires of every Man; 
all particular Objects of Defire being properly to be conſidered but as 
Means, whether juſt or 150 in different Degrees of Aproximation leading 
to that End. 

133. The ſeveral. Particular Objects of Men's Defire, let the real Dife- 
rence of one from another be ſuppoſed ever fo great, yet muſt, all of 
them, appear to their reſpective Admirers under the ſame common Form; 
of Good. For Good is the only Oliect of Defire alike to All Men; however 
they may miſtake various Appearances of Good for the Reality. — Socrates 
in this place alludes to that known Property of real Love, to fix the Mind 
conſtantly and continually on One and the ſame Object. 


T8 this, 
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this, that the Name of Love, which belongs to all Love 
in General, we appropriate to one Particular_Kind of Love, 
ſingled out from the Others, which we diſtinguiſh by other 
Names. To make me conceive your Meaning more per- 
fectly, ſaid I, cannot you produce ſome other Caſe parallel 
to This? — I can; ſaid She, The following Caſe is pa- 
rallel, —'” Making or Creating, you know, comprehends 
many Kinds of Operation. For all Cauſe, by which any 
Thing proceeds out of Non-Being into“ Being, is Crea- 
tion, So that all the Operations, and all the Works, exe- 
cuted thro any of the Arts, are indeed ſo.many Creations: 
and all the Artiſts and the Workmen are real Creators, 
Makers, or Poets. True; ſaid I.—And yet you know, con- 
tinued She, they are not All of them called Poets or Makers, 
but are diſtinguiſhed by different Names : whilſt one Par- 


139 Socrates here avails himſelf of a Paſſage in the Speech of Agatho, 
and borrows from it a Similitude: (See Page 112.) the Propriety of 
which will be obſerved in Note 144. 

149 Being does not here ſignify Being or Entity in general, but the par- 
ticular Form or Eſſence of any Thing, the being what it is, So Non-Being, 
juſt before, does not ſignify abſolute Non-Entity, but the Non-being of 
ſome Particular Thing, or the Want of ſome Form, which is afterwards 
introduced into Exiſtence. Accordingly, Creation, immediately after, 
fignifys not, what is now-a-days generally underſtood by that Term, a 
making of Something out of meer Nothing ; for Plato ſeems to have had 
no Notion of the Poſſibility of This; but here is to be underſtood the 
making ſome Form or Being, in the Senſe juſt now mentioned, newly 
to exiſt, a Particular one, which exiſted not before. | 


ticular 
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ticular Kind of Creation, That which is performed in 
Metre thro the Muſe's Art, is fingled out from the Other 
Kinds; and the Name, to which they have All an equal 
Right, is given to That alone. For That alone is called 
Poeſy or Making: and the Artiſts in this Species of 
Creation only are peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by the Name of 
Poets, or Makers. Perfectly right; ſaid IJ. Juſt ſo is it 
then in the Caſe of Love; ſaid She. Univerſally, all De- 
ſire of Things Good, and all that Longing after Happineſs, 
which is in Every Individual of Human Kind, is the Migh- 


14! It hath been already ſaid, in Note 92, that the Greek Words, which 
ſignify Maker and Making, ſignify, beſides Poet and Poetry, The for- 
mer, without doubt, was their only original Signification, They came 
afterwards to be uſed in the latter Senſe emphatically, and by way of Emi- 
nence, becauſe Poetry was deemed (even by the Vulgar of the Grecians) 
the moſt excellent of all the Kinds of Making or Creation, performed by 
Human Art, How much a good Poem reſembles a Creation of Nature's 
own, or rather a Super- natural Creation, (according to the commonly- 
received Notion, ) is thus finely deſcribed by a very experienced and ſuc- 
ceſsful Artiſt of this Kind, 


il Imagination bodys forth | 
The Forms of Things unſeen, the Poet s Pen 
Turns them to Shape, and gives to airy Nothing. 
A local Habitation and a Name. 1 
Shakeſpeare M. N. D. 


In Imitation of this double Meaning of the Greek Word mourns, or in 
Alluſion to it, ſome of the more learned amongſt our own Poets ſtyle 


the Great Nu of All Ps & Almighty Poet.” 


ty 
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ty Deity of Love, who * by ſeeret Ways and Stratagemy 
ſubdues and governs the Hearts of All. His Votarys in 


OE 


142 By this Circumlocution we have choſen to expreſs in Engliſh the 
Word here uſed by Plato, ode, which means cunning, crafty, or full 
of Wiles, becauſe it ſeems the moſt expreſſive of what our Author means, 
in applying this Epithet to Love, when he is conſidering Love in his own 
new and comprehenſive Senſe. —— The Epithet is undoubtedly borrowed 
from the Poets, who frequently apply it to the Vulgar Love or Cupid, 
on account of the many Wiles and Stratagems, apt to be ſuggeſted. to 
the Mind by this Kind of Love, in the Proſecution of its Ends. See 
Page 156. And becauſe the Fair are uſed to employ Devices 
and Artiſices to gain Lovers, Epithets of the ſame Kind are by the Poets 
often attributed to Venus; as by Sappho, for inſtance, in that incomparable 
Ode, preſerved by Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, the Epithets of TaxAcgppur 
and SorowAoxcs. Sometimes even the Native Charms. of undeſigning 
Beauty, operating on the Lover, and in like manner the Natural Magick 
of Love, operating by Sympathy on the Party Beloved, have Epithets given 
them, which denote Art and Deſign; becauſe Art and Defign are in the 
Cauſe of thoſe Charms and of that Magic Sympathy : it is Nature's own 
cunning Device, thus to conciliate Love, and to procure it @ Return. 
In this Senſe it is, that Homer calls Venus SoXopporevon, when ſhe is 
contriving to bring Paris and Helena together. See [had, B. 3.— 
Analogous to this Meaning of the Epithet J oheges, as applied to Love, 
is the Senſe in which it is uſed here, and applied to all Defire of 
Geod. For in every Appearance of Good, there is a ſecret, Charm, 
which irrefiſtibly attracts Defire. That the Human Soul is apt to be 
ſo attracted, is owing to her Nature, as She ſtands related to Good, 
For, as it is, in the next Period to this, intimated by Dyotima, in a 
very ſtriking manner, Good is Natural to the Soul of Man. As often 
therefore as the Soul ſees, or fancys that ſhe ſees it, claiming as it were 


old 
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many various Ways, ſuch as * Thoſe engaged in the Pur- 
ſuit of Wealth, or Strength of Body, or Wiſdom, are not 
ſaid to be in Love; nor is the Name of Lover allowed to 
ET any 


eld Acquaintance and near Kindred, ſhe runs to embrace it. Inferior 
Goods belong to the Inferior Parts of the Human Soul ; but the Good 
'of Mind being Beauty, Harmony, and Truth, every Mind feels the Charm 
of theſe, and an Attraction towards them, in proportion to its own Rec- 
Titude and Fairneſs, Now theſe Attrafiive Powers and theſe Sympathys 
are the ſecret and cunning Ways, by which Nature rules in the Heart of 
Man; and by Such as theſe governs ſhe in All things. 

243 Theſe Inſtances of Things defired and ſought after, as good, and 
productive of Happineſs, we may obſerve are taken, the Firſt, from 
among thoſe Things, by which the Outward Circumſtances of Life are 
bettered ; the Second, from among Such, as directly benefit the Body; 
the Third, from among Such, as are immediately, and of themſelves, 
beneficial to the Mind. They are, all Three, ſelected out of their re- 
ſpective Claſſes with great Judgment ; as being, Each in its Claſs, the 
Principal and the Leading Good. It is farther obſervable, that we 
have, in the Inſtances here given us, that Diviſn of Things Good, the 
Author of which is commonly ſuppoſed to have been 4i/totle, into 
Goods of the Mind, Goods of the Body, and Goods of Fortune. But, 
to ſay the Truth, it appears that this Diviſion of Good is to be attributed 
to the Pythagoreans : for we find it made by Arcbytas of Tarentum, one 
of whoſe Auditors was Plato, if Credit may be given to what Cicero tells 
us in his Dialogue de Senectute. See the fine Fragment of Archytas, 
where this Diviſion is made, amongſt the Opuſcula Mytbologica, Edit. 
Amſt. pag. 675.——Another Thing obſervable is this; that Plato here 
ranks his Inſtances according to a Climax, beginning from one of the 
loweſt Claſs: and his Reaſon for ſo doing, we prefume, is this; that 
the Goods of Fortune, as they are called, are good only on account of the 


Body ; 
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any Such. But to Thoſe only, who are devoted to Love 
in one Particular Way, and addict themſelves to one 
certain Species of Love, we appropriate thoſe Terms of 
Love, and Lovers, and the being in Love, which ought 
to be conſidered as General Terms, applicable in Com- 

mon 


Body ; and the Goods of the Body, together with the Body its ſelf, are for 
the Sake only of the Mind, whoſe Good therefore is the Ultimate End of 
all, Now all Means, and all ſubordinate Ends, are naturally placed be- 
fore, as being prior in Time to, that End which is the Ultimate.———It 


only remains to be obſerved, that Plato leaves it at preſent doubtful,” to 


which of the Three Orders of Good (for every Good is of neceſſity com- 
prehended in one or other of theſe,) Beauty, or the Beautiful its Self, is 
to be referred; and even whether it be any Good at all, He has ſhewn 
indeed in the Greater Hippias, pages 50, 63, and 70, that it belongs 
not to the Lower, nor to the Middle Order; but he has reſerved the 
telling us, in expreſs Terms, tis to be found in the Higber, till the Truth 
of it ſtrikes us ſtrongly in the Concluſion of this Speech of Socrates, 

+++ Agatho, in his Speech, had repreſented Love as a Maker or Crea- 
tor. His Repreſentation was indeed true: but it was true in a Variety 
of Meanings unconnected and incoherent, as He had put them together. 
Socrates, in the Remainder of his Speech, not only makes thoſe various 
Meanings to cohere one with another, but ſhews them united, as Parts, 
tho' differing in Degree of Excellence, compriſed in One Whole. This 
he does by the Definition of Love, with which he is now going to pre- 
ſent us, that 'tis a Defire of generating upon That which is Beautiful. 
But, as yet, Creation ſeems as if mentioned by him only for the ſake of 
illuſtrating his Subject by a Similitude or Parallel Caſe. —— His ſpecify- . 
ing in the noble/t Kind of Human Creation, Poetry, where the Mind ge- 
nerates upon her own beautiful Ideas, and the inward Species of Harmony 


and Meaſure, is perhaps intended to ſet us on thinking, beforehand, of 
4 that 
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mon to all the different Kinds. — In all Appearance, 
ſaid I, You are entirely in the Right. She proceeded, 
however, to confirm the Truth of what ſhe had ſaid, in 


the following manner. There i is a Saying, continued 
, _ . . | ' She, 


that noble/t Kind of Love, which he opens to full View hefore us in the 
Concluſion. For the Operation of that Love is in the ſame Way, and 
is performed by the ſame immediate Agents, or generating Cauſes ; tho' 
the Effect or Iſue is of a much higher Kind; in as much as the Subject, 
in which it is produced, is not Language and Sound, but Action and 
the whole Conduciꝭ of Human Liſe.— But whether This be his Inten- 
tion, « - or whether he likens Poeſy, or Making, only to the Vulgar 
Love, whoſe Operation and Effect is, according to the French Phraſe, 
faire des Enfans; (and his Expreſſion here, we muſt own, at firſt Sight 
ſeems to import no more;) or whether indeed he means any thing farther 
at preſent; than to illuſtrate a Particular Uſe of a General Term, in one 
Caſe, by another /zke Inſiance; and by chuſing for his Inſtance the Term 
Poeſy, or Making, to prepare us for what is ſoon to follow, when he 
comes to deſcribe the Iſue or Progeny of Love; — however This be; 
it is certain, that hitherto we are to conſider what is ſaid by Socrates on 
the Subject of Tomo, Creation, or Making, as introduced only in the 
way of Similitude or Reſemblance. The View of Love as really a Cre- 
ator, in all the various Kinds of Creation, is as yet concealed. In 
ſuch a manner does Plato often amplify, illuſtrate, and confirm ſome 
particular-Truth, -by drawing Parallels, as they ſeem, and as He would 
have us at firſt ſuppoſe them ; but which afterwards appear to be like ſo 
many Alleys in ſome ſpacious Garden, gradually inclining one to another, 
and at length all terminating in one and the fame Object. 
145 Socrates, having made a proper Uſe of what Agatho: had faid im- 
properly, in the ſame-manner now applys to his own rational and ſerious 
Purpoſe what was moſt fanciful and ludicrous in the Speech of Ariſto- 
Z pbanes, 
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She, that Lovers are in Search of the Other Half of 
Themſelves. Bat My Doctrine is, that we love neither 


pbanes, by putting an Interpretation on it agreeable to Truth. For thus 
it is; the whole Chain of thoſe humorous and ridiculous Conceits, 
which run from the Beginning to the End of the Speech, ſpoken by 
the Comic Poet, depends on the falſe Uſe he makes of a Saying, which 
ſeems to have been almoſt Proverbial. that ** Lovers are looking after 
their other Habves.” Ariſtophanes, for the fake of Mirth, is pleaſed to 
conſider this Saying as meant of the Human Body. But Socrates, by 


conſidering it as relative to the Soul, whoſe better Part is Good, and is 
derived from Efſenttal Good its Self, takes Occaſion from it to proceed 


a Step farther, than he had yet gone, in delivering his Doctrine concern- 
ing Love ; and to teach us, that Good is the only Thing Amiable, and that 
Nothing can poſſibly be loved by Any Per ſon, which does not ſome way 
or other appear to the Lover of it to be good. Now he had before taught, 
that Beauty was the only Object of Love, that is, was the only Thing 
Amiable, From Both theſe Premiſſes, taken together, it follows, that 
what is Beautiful 1s alſo Good, and that Good and Beauty are the Same 
Thing. 


14% In Alluſion to this Saying, Horace, ſpeaking of his Friend Vi gil, 
expreſſeth himſelf thus, 


Anime dimidium mea, | 
Horat.. Od. 3, L. 1. 


| nn My Soul's dear Half. 


To the ſame Purport was another Expreſſion, frequently uſed of old, as 
we learn from Ary/totle in theſe Words, dran Beroueta opodpa ,ẽ 
eine, pic, Pape, IN i tpn * 1 Tere When we would expreſs the 

Greatneſs 
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the Half nor even the Whole of ourſelves, if it happen 
not, my Friend, ſome way or other to be Good, For 
we are willing to have our Feet and our Hands cut off, 
tho' our own, if we deem them incurably and abſolutely 
Evil. Tis not to what is their Own, that Men have fo 
ſtrong an Attachment, nor do they treat it ſo tenderly 
on That Account, -— unleſs there be a Man who thinks 
Good to be his own, and properly belonging to him, 


but Evil to -be foreign to his Nature. — 80 true is it, 
that 


G of our Love or Friendſhip for Another, wwe - uſe fo fo, « My Soul 
and His are One.” Ariſtot. Mag. Moral. L. 2. C. The fame Author, 
in his Niceomachean Ethicks, L. 9. C. 4 and 9. cites, as if in com- 
mon Uſe, another Phraſe of the ſame Kind, this; — 6 oo A æb ch. 
A Friend is anather Self, All theſe Expreſſions continue in Uſe at this 
day. But the Philoſophical Truth, which they carry with them, agree- 
ably to the Mind of Plato and his Great Diſciple juſt now quoted, is 
this, that, as Friendſhip ſubfiſts only between the Good, Goodneſs 


is the Bond of their Friendſhip and nian; or, in other Words, that 

Souls meet and are united together only in God its Self. | 
147 The moſt ſublime of all Plato's Doctrines, from which is to be ex- 
plained what he here ſays, is This, — that the Divine Nature is the 
Eſſence of Good, or Good its Self, For ſince Gad is the End of all 
Being; God, who is pure Ming, the only True Being, muſt either Him- 
ſelf be his own End, or be dependant for Good on the Outward Part of 
Nature: now this laſt Hypotheſis involves in it a Contradiction; becauſe 
Outward Nature is formed. and moulded by its Authpr according to Him- 
ſelf, according to his own Mind, and the fair Ideas of it, or, in other 
words, according to Beauty; all the Motions of this Outward Nature are 
managed and directed for Gogd, for the moſt Good of A Particular Be- 
Z 2 ings, 
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that there is no other Object of Love to Man, than Good 
alone. Or do You think, there f is?—By Jove, ſaid I, 
there appears to Me no Other. Is this now ſufficient | 
for us d ſaid She: and have we done Juſtice to our 
Argument, if we finiſh it with this ſimple and ſlender 
Concluſion, that All Men love what is Good ? Why 
not ? {aid I. What? ſaid She; muſt we not add 
This, that they long to have Poſſeſſion of the loved 
Good ? This, ſaid I, muſt be added. — And not 
only now to have Poſſeſſion of it, ſaid She again, but to 
have Poſſeſſion of it for ever too; muſt not This. be added 
farther ? —— 'This farther ; ſaid J. — Love then in fine, 
ſaid She, is the Deſire of having Good in Perpetual 
Poſſeſſion.Moſt true; ſaid I ; in every Tittle you are 
| right, since then, ſaid She, this General Deſire is found 
| e 


7ngs, and for the Continuance of that Good in Succeſſion ; and every Par- 
ticular Being is made to move and act for its own Good, controlled in its 
Motions and Actions only when ſuch Good becomes incompatible with 
the Good of Others now in Being, or with the Good of Future Genera- 
tions. The Truth is, that into every Being Good is introduced by 
Form, For, as Life conveys ſome Form along with it wherever it comes, 
and operates afterward to the Perfection of that Form, ſo Form is as it 
were the Vebicle, and alſo the Organ or Inſtrument, of Good. But, in Uni- 
verſal Nature Goop is Firſt in Order. For, as Mind is the firſt Spring 
of all Motion without, and as it were the Fountain of Life, ſo Good is the 
firſl Mover or leading Motive to the Mind within, and may therefore 

juſtly be conſidered as the Prime Source of all Being. Now as Outward 
Form, 
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always to ſubſiſt and to operate in All, can you tell me, 
in what particular way it operates on Thoſe who are 
commonly ſaid to be in Love? what the Aim is of Such 
Lovers, and what the Work or Effect of this Kind of Love? 
—— Were I able to tell, O Diotima, replied I, I ſhould 
not have been ſo full of Admiration at Your Wiſdom; nor 
ſhould I have applied my ſelf to You, to be taught theſe 
very Things, if I already knew them. — Well, ſaid She; 
I will teach you then. — The Aim of Theſe Lovers, and 
the Work of This Love, is to generate upon the Beauti- 
ful, as well in a Mental Way, as in that which is Cor- 
poreal. Your Words, ſaid I, have need of ſome Di- 
viner to interpret them: I confeſs, I do not apprehend 
their Meaning, — I will expreſs my ſelf then, ſaid She, 


Form, which is but the Copy of Mind, being introduced by Life, intro- 
duceth always with its ſelf ſome Good, ſo Mind, which is imparted to the 
Soul of Man immediately from Mind Univerſal, and is of its own Eſſence, 
introduceth always with its ſelf a Participation of the very Eſence of 
Good. Thus is Good moſt natural to Man, and congenial with his 
Mind; is moſt intimate to him, and moſt properly his own ; and indeed 
is, in the trueſt Senſe, Himſelf. Hence it is, that whilſt every other 
Animal hath its Capacity of enjoying Good limited by narrow Bounds, 
and its Views of Good confined within the Reach of that Capacity, Man 
alone hath his Views of Good unconfined, and is by Capacity adequate 
to the Enjoyment of the Higheſt : and hence the Love of All Good, even 
of the Higheſt, is ſeated-in the Depth of his Affections, in his inmef 
Soul, and is indeed the "ppt and TY en of the Human 
Nature. 5 | 


| 
| 
5 
1 
8 
| 
: 
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in plainer Language, —All of Human-Race, O Socrates, 
are full of the Seeds of Generation, both in their Bodys 
and in their Minds: And when they arrive at Maturity. of 
Age, they naturally long to generate, But generate they 
cannot upon the Ugly or Uncomely, and only upon the 
Fair and the Agreeable. For the Work of Generation is 
carried on, you know, by Means of the Natural Com- 
merce between the two Sexes : and This is a Work above 
Human Art; it is Divine, For to conceive and to im- 
pregnate is “ to immortaliſe the Kind: it is producing 
Immortality out of an Animal which is mortal. In each 
of the Sexes therefore is ſome Immortal and Divine Prin- 
ciple, the Cauſe of Conception in the One, and of Im- 


pregnation 


143 The Greek Text runs thus, x4 vg Irit@ drr T@ Guo 
a , £qwy Eis xa 1 tyeurners, There is a Paſſage in Ariftotle 
ſomewhat parallel to it, which is this. 9, ye yireow d rod e- 
MEYN, X&ATE TEOXOTHNY, aTAFavaTICaY ery, Generation ſucceeding to 
Generation, in a continual Progreſs, means to immortahſe the Kind. A- 
riſtot. de Generat. & Corrup. L. 1. C. 3. Agreeably to which, we 
might have ſuppoſed, that in the Paſſage of Plato now before us, N- 
y&TiGov ſhould be read inſtead of «Sayaroy, were it not that a little far- 
ther on we meet with another Paſſage, where is the like Expreſſion, 
acyeves £51 xai duIdayartoy, ws nr, 1 Ves. In both theſe Paſſages 
indeed the Expreſſion would ſeem rather too bold, and too highly figu- 
rative, were the Meaning, intended to be conveyed by it, as ſimple and 


caſy, as that of the Paſſage of Ariſtotle, juſt now cited. But we appre- 


hend, that here, as well as elſewhere, Plato's Senſe is deeper and more 


recondite ; 
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pregnation in the Other. But in neither of them can this 
Principle operate effectually, unleſs the Subject, on which 
it operates, be ſuitable to it and correſponding. Now 
Deformity and Uglineſs but ill ſuit with aught which is 
Divine. Beauty alone agrees with it and correſponds. 
For Beauty is that Celeſtial Influence which favours, and 
that Goddeſs who patroniſes, the Work of Generation. 
Hence, whenever That which teems with Generative Pow- 
er approaches That which is Beautiful, it ſmiles benignly ; 
and thro the Delight it feels, opening and diffuſing its 
ſelf abroad, breeds or generates. But whenever it meets 
with That which is Deformed or Ugly, it grows moroſe, 
ſaddens, and contracts its ſelf ; it turns away, ' retires 
back, and generates not ; but reſtraining the ſwoln Power 
within, which is ready to burſt forth, it bears the Burthen 
with Uneaſineſs. Hence it is, that They who are full of 


recondite ; and that he means nothing leſs than NaTvuRe her Self, for 
ever pregnant with freſh Life; or That Immortal Life-giving or Gene- 
rative Principle in Nature, by which even the Outward World, in its 
own Nature mortal, and every Species. of Animals in it, is in a manner 
immortaliſed. To expreſs this Meaning in ſome tolerable degree, we 
have been obliged a little to paraphraſe the Paſſage. 

149 The Greek Word here, as printed in all the Editions, is &. 
From Timaus's Lexicon, lately publiſhed, pag. 24. there is ſome Ground 
to think, it ſhould be read av«\agra;, But of how little Conſequence 
it is, whether of the Two Readings be preferred, ſee the learned Hem- 
Her buſius, and Rubnkenius in Animadverſ. ad Timæum, pag. 52, and 69. 

4 


This, 
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This, and long to generate, ' employ much of their Cre- 
ative Power upon That which is Beautiful: it is becauſe 
the Beautiful frees them from thoſe Generative Throws, 
with which they labour. But, Socrates, This is not, as Vou 
imagined, the Love of Beauty, — What is it then? ſaid 
I. — It is the Love, replied She, of generating, and be- 
getting Iſſue, there where we find Beauty. — Be it ſo; 
ſaid I. — It certainly is ſo; ſhe replied, — But, faid I, 

| | what 


159 In tranſlating this Paſſage, we have adhered ſtrictly to the printed 
Text, which is this ;——08dev If To bi TE N nn TTEpYONT ToAAn 
1 ITOIHSIE yeyors Tp! To xaAo, x. r. A. But we doubt, whether 
the Right Reading be not rather TONHEIE. If this Alteration be ad- 
mitted, the Tranſlation muſt run thus, e employ much Aſiduity and 
Pains about the Beautiful: it is becauſe only the Beautiful frees them, &c. 
An attentive Reader will diſcern, at leaſt when he reads farther on, that 
this whole Deſcription of the Generative Virtue of Love is metaphorical ; 
and that, by Metaphors, taken from one certain Species of Love, the 
Vulgar, and from the Animal-May of Generation, Plato means to de- 
ſcribe the Higher Kinds of Love, the Power which Mental Beauty has 
upon the Mind, and the Manner in which the Mind generates her proper 
Offspring. In numberleſs Paſſages of Plato's Writings the ſame Meta- 
phors are uſed, in ſpeaking of Socrates, of the Attachment he had to True 
Beauty, and the Defire he had to generate in that Mental Way, that is, 
to propagate Wiſdom and Virtue. Accordingly, we are inclined to ſup- 
poſe, that Plato, in this Paſſage alſo, alludes to Socrates, in that principal 
Part of his Character, his afſiduous Endeavours to cultivate the Minds of 
Such, as had the Good Fortune to ſhare in his particular Regards ; and 
Theſe were all Such as, in their Countenance, or -outward Figure, diſ- 


covered an ingenuous Turn of Mind, or an eaſy and docile Diſpoſition in 
4 | their 
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what has Love to do with Generating ? — Becauſe Gene- 
rating, anſwered She, perpetuates and in ſome manner 
immortalizes That which is Mortal. Now, that the De- 
fire of Immortality muſt always accompany the Love of 
Good, follows from what we before agreed in, — that 
Love was the Deſire of having Good in Perpetual Poſſeſ- 
ſion. For the neceflary Conſequence of that Poſition is 
This, — that Love deſires Immortality, — All theſe 
Things learned I formerly in a Converfation with Diotima, 


their inward Frame. The ſame Alluſion will take Place, and our 
Suppoſition ſtill hold good, tho the Right Reading ſhould be Tomes, and 
not Toyyou. The only Difference will be this, —— that the Alteration 
[Tomes] repreſents what great Pains were taken by Socrates, and how 
affiduouſly he labeured, to diſcharge the Office he believed himſelf born 
to, in mending the Minds and Manners of as many as feemed to Him 
capable of Amendment: whereas the Common Reading [rome repreſents 
to us, what leſs immediately concerns the preſent Subject, that is, the 
great Szeceſs thoſe Labours of his met with, in often ectuating ſuch 
Amendment. The Senſe, made by the Alteration, relates imme- 
diately to the s, or Philoſophical Love; and ſhews, how this Love 
affetts the Lover: but the Paſſage, as it is printed, relates rather to the 
Effect, Productiun, or Iſſue of that Love, a Topick, which we are not 
yet arrived at. 

157 Plato here makes a ſhort Stop, or Interruption, in the Progreſs of 
his Argument. This is very uſual with him: and his Reaſon for ſo do- 
ing is always this——to renew the Attention of his Readers, by giving 
them as it were a Breathing-Time, before they advance farther ; eſpeci- 
ally when that Part of the Way,. on. which they are next to enter, is 


ſteep and arduous. 


Aa diſcourſing | 
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diſcourſing upon Love. At another time, ſhe thus queſ- 
tioned me; — What do You imagine, Socrates, to be 
the Cauſe of that Love, and that Deſire, which lately was 
the Subject of Converſation between You and Me? — Do 
you not obſerve, how vehement are the Paſſions of all 
Brute Animals, when the Seaſon comes, in which they 
couple? Birds as well as Beaſts, you may perceive them 
all ſick with Love: ſo intenſe is their Deſire, in the firſt 
place to generate and breed: nor is their Ardour leſs af- 
terwards in the rearing of their Young. In Defence of 
Theſe, you ſee them ready to engage in Fight, the weak 
eſt Animals with the ſtrongeſt. To ſupport Theſe, you 
ſee them willingly, themſelves, periſhing with Famine : 
in ſhort, doing and ſuffering, for Their Sakes, the Utmoſt 
poſſible. Thoſe indeed of Human Kind, continued She, 
one might 1magine acted thus from a Motive of Reaſon in 
Themſelves: but in Brute Animals, can you aſſign the 
Cauſe, why the Aﬀections of Love ſhould be ſo deep and 
ſtrong ?-—T told her, I was at a Loſs to account for it. 
And do you think, ſaid She, ever to become a thorow 
Adept in the Science of Love, if you are at a Loſs in a 


. Caſe 


752 The following Account of the Generation of Animals, and their 
Succeſſion in a continued Series of Individuals, by which the Kind is for 
ever kept up in Exiſtence, gives us a juſt Repreſentation of all Outward 
Nature: for tis in the ſame manner, that the World its Self, tho continu- 
ally paſſing away, and changing, in every Part, yet remains for ever be 
4 Same 
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Caſe ſo eaſy ? It is for this very Reaſon, ſaid I, Dioti- 
ma, as I lately told you, that I come to You for Inſtruc- 
tion: it is, becauſe I am ſenſible how much I want it, 
Do You therefore 'teach me, what the Cauſe is of thoſe 
vehement Affections you mentioned juſt now, and of every 
other Sentiment and Paſſion incident to Love. — Upon 
which ſhe ſaid, If you believe, that Love is, what you 
have often owned it to be, the Defire of having Good in 
Perpetual Poſſeſſion, you will be at no Loſs to conceive 
what the Cauſe is of - thoſe Affections. For the Caſe of 
Brute Animals and that of the Human Kind are in this 
reſpect exactly the Same; in Both the Same Principle pre- 
vails; the Mortal Nature ſeeks to be perpetuated, and, as 
far as poſſible, immortalized. Now This is poſſible in 
one only Way, that is, by Generation; in which ſome 
new Living Thing is conſtantly produced, to ſupply the 
place of the deceaſed Old one. And in no other manner 
than This, is Life continued to any Individual Being, of 


Same in its whole and entire Form ; Life continually ariſing, and repaiting 
the Ruins made by Death in every Kind of Things ; and the freſh Growth 
keeping Pace with the Decay. To preſerve this Living Beauty in ſuch 
its Immortality and unfading Youth, Animals have thoſe Affections, In- 
pulſes, or Inſtincts, here deſcribed, given to them, as imparted from the 
Mundane Sou: analogous to which are the Powers of Gravitation, At- 
traction, Mixture, Cobefion, and others of like Kind, which are indeed 
ſo many Vital Powers, given to the dae Parts of the Univerſe, as 
partaking of the Life of Nature. 


N 925 which 
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which we ſay, that it lives ſtill, and pronounce it to be 
the Same Being. Thus every Man, for Inſtance, from his 
Infancy on to Old Age, is called the Same Perſon ; tho 
he never has any Thing in him, which abides with him; 
and 1s continually a New Man ; having loſt the Man he 
was, in his Hair, in his Fleſh, in his Bones, in his Blood, 
in fine, in his whole Body. *, Nor in his Body only, but 
in his Soul too, does he undergo. inceſſant Change. His 
Ways, his Manners, his Opinions; his Defires, and Plea- 
ſures; his Fears, and Sorrows ; none of theſe ever conti- 
nue in any Man the Same; but New ones are generated 
and ſpring up in him, whilſt the Former fade and dye a- 
way. But a Paradox, much greater than any yet men- 

tioned, 


153 From Outward Nature our Philoſopher proceeds to the Soul of Man, 
and ſhews a moſt exact Analogy between. them, as to the Manner of 
their Continuance and Identity. The like Analogy there is, as he inti- 
mates to us a little farther on, between the Propagation of the ſeveral 
Kinds and Species in the one, and the Propagation of every Kind of 
Manners, Tempers, Paſſions, and whatever elſe is ſeated in the other : 
between the Inclinations, Impulſes, and Powers, given to every Corporeal 
Being for the Purpoſe of continuing its Kind; and the mutual Sympathys, 
by which Sqauls alſo propagate, their Defires to beget, and their Reæadi- 
neſs to conceive, an Inward Offspring. | 

25% Plato, being now about eſtabliſhing a Poſition ſomewhat ſtrange 
and paradoxical, prevents the Shock it might give our Underſtandings, 
and at the ſame time puts us on examining whether it be true, by a pre- 
vious Declaration of his own, that it is a Paradox. It is this ; — that 
the ſame Analogy, mentioned in the preceding Note, is extended even 

5 | to 
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tioned, is with regard to Knowlege ; — not only ſome 
new Portions of Knowlege we acquire, whilft we loſe o- 
thers, of which we had before been Maſters ; and never 


continue long the Same Perſons as to the Sum of our pre- . 
ſent Knowlege ; but we ſuffer alſo the like Change i in ey- 
MF 


to the Higher Part of the Human Soul, Mind; to all her Ideas, and to 
all her Knowlege,. even that of Eternal Truths : in as much as Theſe, 
eternal as they are in their own Nature, yet, conſidered as Objed7s of the 
Human Mind, are continually periſbing in Oblivion, and Others of like 
Kind arifing in their. Room; or, in other Words, Some vaniſb from her 
View, and Others take their Place. For thus it is; — whenever the 
Human Mind has a preſent View of any Truth, ſhe ſees it only by virtue 
of the eternal Principles of Mind and Science, that Divine Light, which 
is always indeed within her, but only then actually ſhines. on her, and 
ſhows her that Truth, which ſhe before ſaw not. This preſent View is 
but of ſhort Duration. The Object ſoon vaniſhes away, and appears not 
again, till the Mind again opens her inward Eye, and directs her Sight 
the Same Way. For if, opening her Eye, ſhe looks a Different Way, a 
Different Truth will, by virtue of the ſame Light, appear to her. But, 
whatever the Mind makes or ſuffers to be her Object, the Mation with- 
in is ſuch,. that ſhe can ook but a ſbort time ſtedfaſtly at any One; and 
ſuch is the Feakneſs of her Eye, that ſhe cannot for a long time at once 
keep it open at all, or attentive to Mental Objects. Thus Science, in 
every Branch of it, dyes to Man continually, and revives to him again; 
or, to ſpeak. with. more Propriety, He dyes and revives again to Science. 
—— —After we have found this to be true of the Human Mind; with re- 
gard to her Nuotwirge of Things eternal and iminutable; Ideal Eſſences, 
with their Connections and Oppoſitions, that is, Poſitive and Negative 
Truths, a Kind of Knowlege, peculiarly and properly by Plato termed: 


Science; after LINK, I fay, we cannot be ſurprized to, find it hold true: 
with; 
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ery Particular Article of that Knowlege. For what we 
call Meditation, ſuppoſes ſome Knowlege to have actually, 


as it were, left us; and indeed Oblivion is the Departure 
of this Knowlege: Meditation then, raiſing up, in the 


room of this departed Knowlege, a freſh Remembrance in 
our Minds, preſerves in ſome Manner and continues to us 


That 


with regard to the Knowlege of Things mutable and periſhable, a Kind of 
 Knowlege, if it may be called by ſo high a Name, conveyed to us thro 
Outward Senſe. The firſt Impreſſions, made by theſe Segſible Objects up- 
on the Imagination, are very different, as we every day experience, from 
thoſe Images of them, which are afterwards from time to time excited 
in the Memory; every Succeſſive Image being more and more unlike zhe 
Firſt. And not only is each particular Article of Knowlege thus tran- 
ſient in Man, thro the Weakneſs of his Powers of Underſtanding and 
Memory, but theſe Seats of Knowlege gradually finking and decaying, 
all his Knowlege ſinks at length and periſhes together with them: not 
to mention the Death and total Diſſolution of that Compound Being, 
Man, with whom it is probable that whatever Knowlege he has acquired 
in his temporary State of Being upon Earth is totally extinguiſhed. 
To remedy all theſe Failures, Nature has implanted in every Individual 
of the Human Kind a Deſire to beget, in Other Minds, Ideas and Images 
ſimilar to thoſe, which are periſhing in Himſelf, and from other Minds 
to conceive the Copys and Reſemblances of ſuch as are periſting in Them, 
Hence, in the Young, their Curioſity and Inqui/itiveneſs after Knowlege, 
in proportion to the Vigour of their Facultys, either of Imagination or 
of Underſtanding. Hence too, in the Mature of Age and the Know- 
ing, their Love of communicating Knowlege, a Love in them proportioned 
to the Value they ſet upon that Knowlege. And hence alſo, in the gra- 
dual Decline of Life and Decay of Underſtanding, with equal Steps comes 


upon 
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That which we had loſt; ſo as to make the Memory of 
it, the Likeneſs, ſeem the very Same Thing. Indeed 
every thing Mortal is preſerved in this only Way, not by 
the abſolute Sameneſs of it for ever, like Things Divine, 
but by leaving behind it, when it departs, dyes, or va- 
niſhes, Another in its room, a New Being, bearing its 


Reſemblance. By this Contrivance in Nature, Socrates, 
does 


upon Men the Love of Story-telling, and of reporting all that paſſed in 
their Youthful Years ; till at length the Memory of what then happened 
to Themſelves, and of what They themſelves performed, is all which is 
left remaining in the Mind; and the Fondneſs for repeating it over and 
over then becomes extreme. Thus is Knowlege and Science immor- 
talized in Man; Notions and Opinions, of the fame Kind, are thus 
for ever kept alive and flouriſhing in ſome Minds or other; the Aged thus 
live their Youthful Years over again in their own Recitals ; and their paſt 
Actions thus live in the Memory of Others, when they Themſelves are 
departed. 

155 This whole Speech of Diotima's hath ſo much of the pompous 
and enthuſiaſtic Air given it by Plato, tho with great Propriety, as com- 
ing from the Mouth of a profeſſed Propheteſs, that a ſober- minded Rea- 
der may perhaps be diffident of its being ſtrictly or literally true, and 
even may be doubtful whether Plato himſelf intended it ſhould be ſo re- 
ceived. The Thoughts in this Paſſage in particular may ſeem elevated 
and fine, rather than juſt and natural. And yet they appeared to the 
cool, the accurate, the rigid Ari/tofle, to be fo truly ſublime and beau- 
tiful, that, without making any mention of Plato, he has thought fit to 
borrow,, and transfer them into his own Writings. For in his 7. reatiſe on 
the Soul are theſe Words, PuorewrAToY. Twy Ev Tos Cow even, 09% 


70 Tonga dre oiov %, Cay pev C, puren Js puroy, Tv 
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does Body, and every other Thing naturally Mortal, par- 
take of Immortality. Immortal after a different man- 
ner is That, which naturally is Immortal. Wonder not 
therefore, that all Beings are by Nature lovingly affected 
towards their Offspring. For this affectionate Regard, this 


Love, follows every Being for the Sake of Immortality.— 
| Theſe 


TY aa % Ts Yew peTexwow, = Swayrar mTayra tyap Exeve optyeraiy 
x&xeivg re Teatla 00a KATH QUow Tata, — er, Y xoivwney adv- 
re T3 ac % Ts Yew Ty avtxeig, dis To pnder erieye das Twy - 
Tay To auto Y & apitua days ” perexav Suvartai Exaqo, TaAWTY 
co x; Sic at vet BX. auTo, &AA ole aura" a ut BY EY, 
ede dé ev. © The moſt natural of all the Operations performed by Living 
Things, ſuch as are perfect in their Kind, — is for each to create or make 
Another ſuch as its Self; an Animal, ſuch another Animal; a Vegetable, 
ſuch another Vegetable ; to this End, that All may partake of Immortality 
and Divinity as far as it 1s poſſible for them. For all [natural Things] 
aim at This, and for the Sake of This do they whatever they do by Nature. 
But it being 1mpoſſible for them to partake of Immortality and Divinity 
by the Continuance of Themſebves, becauſe nothing mortal or corruptible can for - 
ever continue One and the Same Numerical or Individual Being ; Each of 
them partakes of the Immortal and Divine Nature in that only way in which 
it can; — it continues, not as the Same, but as it were or like the Same; 
not indeed numerically One, but One in Kind.” Ariſtot. de Animd. L. 2. 
C. 4. The ſame Thoughts are expreſſed, tho in a much more conciſe 
manner, by the ſame Philoſopher in the Paſlage cited before, from an- 
other Part of his Writings, in Note 148. 
156 Reaſon teacheth us, concerning thoſe Mental Forms, 1 by 
Ariſlotle the Kinds and Species of Things, [yen xai edu] and by Plato 
uſually called Ideas, of which all Things exiſting in Nature are the Copys, 
_ that 
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Theſe Things, faid I, 0 Diotima, Wiſeſt of Women 
undoubtedly are ſo. - To which She, in the Language 
of the moſt — Sophiſts, replied, —You may 
be afſured, bonne, it is the Truth. Nor is it leſs 1 8 


that they l are, and are 1 invariably the ſame ; becauſe Sei- 
ence, which is the Knowlege of thoſe Forms, is the Jame thro all Ages 
and in all Countrys. Nature, conſidered as changing continually in eve- 
ry Part of her, and conſiſting of temporary Beings, Some juſt riſing into 
Life and Form, Others increaſing and growing vigorous, whilſt Others 
again are tending to Diſſolution, This ever-ſhifting Scene of Things, is 
the Subject of Senſe and of Opinion, not of Science. Yet are we always 
able to tell, of what Kinds of Being the World is compoſed ; and ſo far 
as we advance in that Part of the Knowlege of Nature, called Natural 
Hiſtory, we know the Propertys of each Kind. But this Knowlege we 
are able to attain, only becauſe the ſucceſſive Individuals of each Kind 
differ not, one from another, in any Property eſſential to the Kind. 
Thus, finding Nature never to fail in producing Individuals of every 
Kind, we conclude, that there is in Nature ſome unfailing and immor- 
tal Principle or Cauſe : and ſeeing her conſlant and uniform in her Pro- 
ductions, we conclude, that ſuch Principle or Cauſe is invariable: from 
the Harmony of thoſe Productions we infer Unity of the Defign; and 
from Unity of the Deſign we infer the Unity of that Mind where the 
Deſign lyes. This great and univerſal Mind, the eternal Place of thoſe 
invariable Forms, which are the Models of all Outward Nature, is thus, 
in the moſt general and comprehenſive Senſe, That NaTvure, which is 
Immortal, Immutable, and always abſolutely the Same; and which alſo, 
as it is the Principle and Cauſe of All Things, is in the higheſt Senſe, what 
it was juſt before tiled, that is, Divine. Whatever partakes of Thais, 
is, ſo far, its Self, immortal and divine: every Thing elſe is Part of the 
Mortal Nature; is, its Self, mortal; and n, onl y in its Species 
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from Inſtances of a different Kind, that Immortality is 
the great Aim and End of All.“ For if you obſerve, 
how the Love of Fame and Glory operates on Men, and 
what Effect it has upon their Conduct, you muſt wonder 
at their Folly, in labouring ſo much and ſuffering ſo 
greatly in the Purſuit of it, — unleſs you conſider the 


mighty Power of that Paſſion which poſſeſſes them, a Zeal 
to become illuſtrious in After-Ages, and to acquire a Fame 


that 


157 Socrates had laid down this Poſition, that the Love of Good is al- 
ways attended with a Deſire of immortaliſing that Good, or, to uſe his 
own Expreſſion, with a Defire of Immortality. He has already proved 
the Truth of it, ——firſt, in all Brute- Animals, whoſe Good is only Ani- 
mal-Life, together with the Pleaſurable Senſations that ſuch Life affords ; 


— and next, in that Part of Man, by which he is ſuperiour to all 
other Animals, his Mind, the Good of which is Science, Wiſdom, and 


Truth, It may ſeem remaining to be proved true in the Whole of Man, in 
the Human Nature, when all the Parts of it are taken together, the 
Chief Good of which is Virtue. But, ſince in the Concluſion of this 
Speech we learn, that true Virtue is the Effect only of Wiſdem ; and 
ſince in the latter Part of the Dialogue, the Speech of Alcrbiades, 

we find this Doctrine exemplified in the Character there given of Socrates, 
whoſe whole Study was bent on the Propagation of Virtue by the means 
of Wiſdom; it appears to have been already, under the Second Head, 
ſufficiently proved with regard to Virtue, Socrates therefore proceeds to 
prove it no leſs true with regard even to thoſe Images and Reſemblances of 
Virtue, as he afterwards calls them, thoſe Glorious Actions of ſome of the 
popular Heroes and Heroines of old, applauded by Phedrus in his 
Speech, and by Him attributed to the Power of Love and Friendſhip, 
but which the Philoſopher here derives in great meaſure from their Love 


of 
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that may laſt for ever and be Immortal. For This, more 
than for the ſake of their Familys or Friends, are they 
ready to encounter Dangers, to expend their Treaſures, 
to undergo the ſevereſt Hardſhips, and to meet Death its 
ſelf. Do you think, continued She, that Alceſtis would 
have dyed for her Huſband Admetus, to preſerve His 
Life? or that Achilles would have dyed for his Friend 
Patroclus, to. avenge his Death? or that“ your Athenian 
Codrus would have dyed for his Children's ſake, to ſe- 


cure to Them the Succeſſion of his Kingdom? had they 
not imagined, their Virtue would live for ever in the Re- 


of Glory, as the Chief Good; a Love, attended, like all other Loves, with 
a Deſire of making the ſuppoſed Good, as far as poſſible, Immortal, even 
after their Senſe of it ſhould, with Life, be loſt. This Third Head of 
the Argument, farther, paves the Way for proſecuting, in what is ſtill 
to come, the principal Aim and Intention of the Dialogue: for nn 
ſee The Argument, page 19. 

753. That in the Greek Original we ought here to read du regos, and 
not, as it is printed, yu&repos, we imagine, there needs not the Authority 
of any Manuſcript to prove. It might be ſufficient to obſerve, that Di- 
tima, who is here the Speaker, is by Socrates, toward the End of his 
Speech, called gn, à Stranger or Foreigner at Athens, It would there- 
fore have been a great Impropriety in Her, when ſhe was ſpeaking to an 
Athenian, to have called an Athenian King ours. But to confirm this, 
we ſhall add, that Diotima is careful to obſerve the very ſame Proptiety, 
here uſed in the Word uuegreges, your, a little farther on; where, in 
ſpeaking of Solon the Athenian Lawgiver, ſhe uſes not the Pronoun of 
the firſt Perſon, Us, but that of the Scvond Perſon, Nu, meaning, You 


Athenians. 
Bb 2 membrance 
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membrance of Poſterity ; as it actually does throughout all 
Greece at this very Day, Aſſure your ſelf, '” their Con- 
duct had been quite different, had they not been full of 
this Imagination. For with a View to the Immortality of 
Virtue, and the never-dying Glory which attends it, have 
all Great Actions ever been performed; a View, which 
inſpires and animates the Performers, in proportion to the 
Degree of their own perſonal Worth and Excellence. 
For they are governed by that Univerſal Paſſion, the De- 
fire of Immortality. But tho Immortality be thus ſought 
by All Men, yet Men of different Diſpoſitions ſeek it by 
different Ways. In Men of certain Conſtitutions, the Ge- 
nerative Power lyes chiefly and eminently in their Bodys. 
Such Perſons are particularly fond of the Other Sex, and 

court 


159 Theſe Three admired Patterns of Heroiſm, ſhown in their Con- 
- tempt of Death, were vulgarly ſuppoſed to have been inſpired and actu- 
ated ſolely by YVirtuous Affections; the Firſt of them, by ' Conjugal Love; 
the Second, by Friendſhip; and the laſt, by the Natural Affection of a 
Parent. But Plato declares his Judgment, that the Motives of their Con- 
duct were not purely Virtuous ; that One of the Selfiſh Paſſions, indeed 
the nobleſt of the Kind, the Love of Glory, had a conſiderable Share in 
thoſe Motives ; and that without This the Others had been inſufficient to 
produce ſuch heroic Inſtances of Bravery. Nor will Plato's Judgment in 
theſe Caſes appear uncandid to Any one who reflects, that the wiſeſt Le- 
giſlators and Politicians of old propoſed Glory and Praiſe, as the beſt In- 
citements to Heroic Actions; and that the ancient Heroes profeſſed to 
make Thoſe their chief Ends : that, as to the Two firſt Caſes, here 
| mentioned, 
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court Intimacys chiefly with the Fair: they are eaſily en- 
amoured in the Vulgar Way of Love; and procure to 
themſelves, by begetting Children, the Preſervation of 
their Names, a Remembrance of Themſelves which they 
hope will be immortal, a Happineſs to endure for ever. 
In Men of Another Stamp, the Facultys of Generation 
are, in as eminent a Degree, of the Mental Kind. For 
Thoſe there are, who are more prolific in their Souls 
than in their Bodys; and are full of the Seeds of Such 
an Offspring, as it peculiarly belongs to the Human Soul 
to conceive and to generate. And What Offspring is This, 
but Wiſdom and *® every other Virtue ? Thoſe, who ge- 
nerate moſt, and who are Parents of the moſt numerous 


ee Progeny 


mentioned, no Praiſe in the Softer Sex was of old deemed equal to that 
of Conjugal Love, nor was any in the Stronger Sex deemed equal to that 
of Friendſhip ; and, as to the latter Caſe, that the Great of all Ages, by 
whatever Means they have acquired their Greatneſs, or given Splendour 
to their Names, are. apt to fancy their Greatneſs continued by the Conti- 
nuance of their Names in their own Pofterity; and that a Progeny, to 
ſpring from themſelves hereafter, and yet unborn, cannot be loved, nor 
their Greatneſs ſought or deſired, from any other Motive. See farther 
on this Subject in Note 168. 

169 Among theſe Offsprings of the Hons Mind, it -appears from the 
very next Sentence, that Plato meant to include all the Arts, If there- 
fore in This Sentence the Words * every other Virtue” mean every Mo- 
ral Virtue, then Wiſdom here means all Intelleual Virtue, and includes 
Knowlege of the Sciences, and ſuperiour Sri in Arts of whatever Kind ; - 


agrecably to the * Acceptation of the Word Wiſdom in thoſe Days: 
See 
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Progeny in this way, are * the Poets, and ſuch Artiſts of 
other Kinds, as are ſaid to have been the Inventors of their 
reſpective Arts. But by far the moſt excellent and beau- 


See Note 23. But if the Word Wiſdom be here uſed in the philoſophi- 
cal and true Senſe of it, as we are much inclined to think, then by the 
Word Virtue, immediately afterwards, is meant every Ability or Endow- 
ment of the Soul, whether Moral or Intellectual, acquired or improved 
by Diſcipline and Habit, and productive of whatever conduces to Human 
Happineſs. In this latter Senſe of the Words Virtue and Wiſdom, Wil- 
dom is the higheſt of the Iatellectual Virtues, and the laſt acquired ; 
and the Moral Virtues, ſuch as are real and genuine, ſolid and ſubſtan- 
tial, follow of neceſſity from Wiſdom ; as Socrates in the Sequel of his 
Diſcourſe will teach us. Wiſdom therefore, being the nobleſt and moſt 
godlike Offspring of the Mind, and Head of the whole Double Chain 
of Virtues, all thoſe in One Row leading up to it, and all in the Other 
depending from it, is fingled out from the reſt, and is the only one 
here mentioned by Name : and thus Plato is at length pleaſed to give us 
a plain Intimation of the End, whither he is conducting us. 

"07. Fans; becauſe their Works were, in a peculiar and eminent 
manner, the Ofspring of their own Minds; (ſee Note 92.) and becauſe 
They, by their Writings, were the chief Teachers of Wiſdom, and of 
all Moral and Political Virtue, to the Youth in ancient times: (fee Note 
3. to the Argument of the Jo.) —— Inventors of Arts, — becauſe they 
properly are, as they have been often juſtly ſtiled, Fathers of thoſe Arts 
which they invented ; and becauſe they may, with no leſs Propriety in a 
Mental Senſe, be called Fathers of thoſe Arti/is, conſidered as Artiſts, 
Thoſe, who follow them in their Arts; tho, as it often happens in Na- 
tural Things, Some of their Progeny out-do them, as Others fall ſhort 
of them, in the Perfection of the Kind. 


4 teous 
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teous Part of Wiſdom is * That, which is converſant in 
the founding and well-ordering of Citys and other Habi- 
tations of Men; a Part of Wiſdom, diftinguiſhed by the 
Names of '”* Temperance and Juſtice, When the Soul of any 
Man has been teeming with the Seeds of this Wiſdom 
from his Youth, (and of Divine Souls it is the native 
Property thus to teem,) as ſoon as he arrives at Maturity 
of Age, and thoſe Seeds are fully ripened, he longs to 
ſow 


162 This Part of Wiſdom is by Plato ſtiled the moft excellent, becauſe 
productive of the greateſt Good to Human Kind; and the 10. beauteous, 
becauſe it copys after that n beauteous Order, the Formation and Admi- 
niſtration of the World. Who are the Parents, and What is their 
Offspring, in this way, Plato a little farther on expreſsly tells us. 

163 Unleſs a Man compared this Paſſage with many Others in Plato, 
he would be apt to ſuſpe&, that, inſtead of owPpogurys here in the Ori- 
ginal, we ought to read ppornagws, underſtanding by that Word here the 
Virtue which is in Latin called Prudentia Civilis, that is, Prudence, ap- 
plied to the Government of a Civil State, and to the Conduct of the ſeve- 
ral Members of it, with a View to the Public Good. For he would ar- 
gue, that by Prudence of this Kind, as well as by Juſtice, Civil Societys 
are eſtabliſhed and preſerved : but that no other Virtues, beſide. theſe 
Two, have an immediate Reference to the Good of the Publick: the reſt 
being either meerly Perſonal, regarding the Private Good of Individuals, 
or of a Domeſtic Kind, regarding the Good of thoſe Subordinate Societys, 
which are of much leſs Extent than Bodys Politick. The Reference, he 
would ſay, which all theſe inferiour Virtues have to the Publick, is more 
or leſs remote : and that, which gopgocen, Temperance or Sobriety, hath, 
is this; TW a pesra, or Ppornow, (according to Plato's own Deriva- 


tion of the Word,) it preſerves that Underſtanding, or that Prudence, 


which, 
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ſow them in the Souls of Others, and thus to propagate 
Wiſdom. In this Situation of his Mind, his whole Em- 
ployment, I ſuppoſe, is to look about and ſearch for 
Beauty, where he may generate: for never can he gene- 
rate on aught which is Ugly or Uncomely. Meeting firſt 
then with Outward Beauty, that of the Body, “ he wel- 
comes and embraces it; but turns away from where he ſees 

Deformity 


which, according to the Obje& of it, is the Preſerver of the Man, 
the Family, or the Civil State. To this he might add, that the ultimate 
End of all the Philoſophy of Plato is the Good of a real Republick, or 
a Civil Society with One common Intereſt. —All this is true; and yet 
the Word owppogurn Is the right Reading. In what peculiar Senſe Plato 
uſes that Word here, and in ſeveral other Places, is ſhown in our Notes 
to the Dialogue called the Rzvals. 

164 The firſt Part of this Period needs no Comment : for 'tis evident 
from Experience, that External Beauty or Deformity in any Perſon firſt 
ſtrikes the Eye, before it can poſſibly appear with any Certainty, whe- 
ther the Soul of that Perſon is beautiful or deformed. What follows, 
implying a Connection between Beauty of the Mind and Beauty of the 
Body, is not quite ſo indiſputable or clear, That in the Whole of Things, 
the Univerſe, there is this Connection, we venture to ſay, is demonſtra- 
ble from the Principles of the Platonic Philoſophy. To deſcend to 
Particulars, to the ſeveral Kinds and Species of Animals, and the Indivi- 
duals of Each; — in all Brute Animals we ſee plain Marks of their In- 
ward Temper imprinted in their Outward Forms, eſpecially in their Vi- 
ſages, and ſtill more eſpecially in their Eyes. And whoever accurately 
obſerves thoſe Animals, with which we are converſant the moſt, Dogs 
and Horſes, will diſcern this in the Individuals, as well as in the Species. 
But whether the Analogy holds good in the Individuals of the Human 
4 Kind, 
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Kind, has been much doubted. : However, that a Prejudice in fa- 
vour of Handſame and Comely Perſons unovoblebly and naturally ariſes 

in the Mind, at firſt Sight, and before they are known, is felt by All: 
that the Colour of the Skin, Hair, and Eyes, produced by the 
Idioſyncraſy, or | peculiar Mixture of Humours in the Body, and the 
Predominance of ſome One, indicates the Natural Temper of the Soul, 
we learn from the antienteſt and beſt Phyſicians ; =——that the Features 
of the Face, in their Make and Figure, indicate the Inward Diſpoſition, 
we ate told by the Phyfiognomiſts. — Farther ; that every excellent 
Painter, Sculptor, and Theatrical Actor, knows the habitual Paſſions 
of the Soul, and even the Turn of Thought, from the Muſcles of the 
Face, and the Lines made in it by the frequent Action of thoſe Muſ- 
cles, we find from his Power of expreſſing them in the Imitation proper 
to his Art We know, that every ſenſible Man diſcovers in the Coun- 
tenances of Thoſe, with whom he is converſing, any Paſſions which hap- 
pen to be at that time predominant i in their Souls: and we ſee daily» 
that every ſenſible Child reads in the Eye the preſent Humour and actual 
ly prevailing Temper of its Parent. But the Platoniſis are of Opinion, 
that human Sagacity and Skill may reach till farther ; and that the 
natural Powers and Lnfirmitys of the Soul, a Diſpoſition in the general to 
Virtue or to Vice, and even to ſome ue Viewwo-or Vene particular, 
may be conjectuted, with Probability at leaſt, from the regular or the 
irtegular Frame of the Body in general, and from the Excellence or the 
remarkable Imperfection of any particular Member. Suppoſing this 
Opinion true, we have elſewhere endeavoured to account for the Truth 
of it from the ſole Difference of Human Bodys in their Frame. See Notes 
2 and 44, to the Leſer Hippias. Others have accounted for it from 
the ſuppoſed Difference and Inequality of Human Souls, antecedent to 
| their Union with Bodys in their preſent State ; following the Hypotheſis 
of a Pre-exiflence of thaſe Souls in ſome former State of Being; and 
extending to all Particular Natures that Platonic Sa moſt cer- 
| e tainly 
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ſow them in the Souls of Others, and thus to propagate 
Wiſdom. In this Situation of his Mind, his whole Em- 
ployment, I ſuppoſe, is to look about and ſearch for 
Beauty, where he may generate: for never can he gene- 
rate on aught which is Ugly or Uncomely. Meeting firſt 
then with Outward Beauty, that of the Body, “he wel- 
comes and embraces it; but turns away from where he ſees 

Deformity 


192 


which, according to the Object of it, is the Preſerver of the Man, 
the Famih, or the Cuil State. To this he might add, that the ultimate 
End of all the Philoſophy of Plato is the Good of a real Republick, or 
a Civil Society with One common Intereſt.— All this is true; and yet 
the Word owppogury Is the right Reading. In what peculiar Senſe Plato 
uſes that Word here, and in ſeveral other Places, is ſhown in our Notes 
to the Dialogue called the Rzvals. 

164 The firſt Part of this Period needs no Comment : for 'tis evident 
from Experience, that External Beauty or Deformity in any Perſon firſt 
ſtrikes the Eye, before it can poſſibly appear with any Certainty, whe- 
ther the Soul of that Perſon is beautiful or deformed. What follows, 
implying a Connection between Beauty of the Mind and Beauty of the 
Body, is not quite ſo indiſputable or clear. That in the Whole of Things, 
the Univerſe, there is this Connection, we venture to ſay, is demonſtra- 
ble from the Principles of the Platonic Philoſophy. To deſcend to 
Particulars, to the ſeveral Kinds and Species of Animals, and the Indivi- 
duals of Each; — in all Brute Animals we ſee plain Marks of their In- 
ward Temper imprinted in their Outward Forms, eſpecially in their Vi- 
ſages, and ſtill more eſpecially in their Eyes. And whoever accurately 
obſerves thoſe Animals, with which we are converſant the moſt, Dogs 
and Horſes, will diſcern this in the Individuals, as well as in the Species. 
But whether the Analogy holds good in the Individuals of the Human 
4 Kind, 
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Kind, has been much doubted. : However, that a Prejudice in fa- 
vour of Handſome and Comely Perſons unavoidably and naturally ariſes 
in the Mind, at firſt Sight, and before they are known, is felt by All : 

——that the Colour of the Skin, Hair, and Eyes, produced by the 
Idioſyncraſy, or peculiar Mixture of Humours in the Body, and the 
Predominance of ſome One, indicates the Natural Temper of the Soul, 
we learn from the antienteſt and beſt Phyſicians:— that the Features 
of the Face, in their Make and Figure, indicate the Inward Diſpoſition, 
we ate told by the Phyſiognomiſts. — Farther ; that every excellent 
Painter, Sculptor, and Theatrical Actor, knows the habitual Paffions 
of the Soul, and even the Turn of Thought, from the Muſcles of the 
Face, and the Lines made in it by the frequent Action of thoſe Muſ- 
cles, we find from his Power of expreſſing them in the Imitation proper 
to his Art We know, that every ſenſible Man diſcovers in the Coun- 
tenances of Thoſe, with whom he is converſing, any Paſſions which hap- 
pen to be at that time predominant 1 in their Souls: and we ſee daily» 
that every ſenſible Child reads in the Eye the preſent Humour and actual- 
ly prevailing Temper of its Parent. But the Platoniſis are of Opinion, 
that human Sagacity and Skill may reach ſtill farther ; and that the 
natural Powers and Inficmitys of the Soul, a Diſpoſition in the general to 
Virtue or to Vice, and even to ſome One Virtue or Vice in particular, 
may be conjeRured, with Probability at leaſt, from the regular or the 
ircegular Frame of the Body in general, and from the Excellence or the 
remarkable Imperfection of any particular Member.. Suppoſing this 


Opinion true, we have elſewhere endeavoured to account for the Truth 


of it from the ſole Difference of Human Body: in their Frame. See Notes 
43, and 44, to the Leſer Hippias, Others have accounted for it from 
the ſuppoſed Difference and Incquality of Human Souls, antecedent to 
their Union with Bodys in their preſent State following the Hypotheſis 
of a Pre-exiflence of thaſe Souls in ſome former State of Being; and 
extending to al Particular Natures that Platonic Doctrine, moſt cer- 
_ Ce tainly 
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Deformity i in the Body; s for his Soul is full of Love 
But if, in his farther and deeper Search, he has the good 
Fortune to meet with the inward and hidden Beauty of a 


well- natured and generous Soul, he then intirely attaches 
himſelf, and adheres cloſely, to the Whole Perſon in whom 
it is found, the Compound of Soul and Body. He now 
finds in himſelf a Facility and a Copiouſneſs of Expreſſion, 
when he entertains this Partner of his Soul with Diſcourſes 
concerning Virtue; — by what Means it is acquired; — 


tainly true of Univerſal Nature, thus expreſſed by our learned Poet, 
Spencer, 


And is Form, and doth the Body make. 


After all, nothing poſitive or certain, on this Point, is afferted here by 
Plato; the Truth of his Obſervation being fairly deducible from theſe 
Doctrines alone; — that Beauty of the Soul and Beauty of the Body 
are congenial, fince they are Both derived from the fame Source; and 
that the Love of every Higher Order of Beauty mfers a Love, in ſome 
degree, of all tho® Orders which are ſubordinate or inferior; Doc- 
trines, which we ſhall ſoon find openly avowed Wen our us ge: 
See in the mean time Notes 422, and 123. 5 

265 To ſee the Force of this Reaſon, we nid Las 4 has 
often been inculcated, that all Love is Love of Beauty; — that all Kinds 
of Beauty are congenia ; — and that Corporeal Beauty in Other Perſons 
is the only Beauty, not within Himſelf, ſuppoſed to be diſcovered res 
as yet, by our Young Lover. 


what 
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* what. is a C— — good; — what Studys 
ſhould be purſued; what Arts be learnt ; and how Time 
ſhould be employed, in order to the Cakes ſuch a Cha- 
racer. Deſirous therefore thus to form and perfect the 
Object of his. Love, he undertakes the Office of Preceptor. 
Indeed, whilſt he is converſing intimately with That which 
is Fair, thoſe Seeds of Wiſdom, which he was before big 
with, burſt forth ſpontaneous, and he generates. From 
this time, whether in the Preſence or Abſence of his 
Miſtreſs, his Mind and Memory become prompt and ac- 


. 265 It has been generally imagined, that Plato held the End and Hap- 
pneſs of Man to conſiſt in a Life Contemplative and meerly Titellectual. 
But we hope to convince our Readers, before we have finiſhed our Notes 
on the Speech of , Socrates, that this general Imagination is a general 
Miſtake ; a Miſtake, which has ariſen from this very Dialogue miſun- 
derſtoodʒ and which Plato himſelf ſeems to have foreſeen, and to have 
intended to obviate, beforehand, by this Paſſage. We ſee, that the End, 
propoſed. here, is Virtue; by which Word never was underſtood Contem- 
plative or Intellectual Virtue alone; and we ſee, that the Diſcipline of 
Youth is here recommended only with a View to this End; ſeeing, that 
the Learning of the Liberal Arts, the free Purſuit of any Studys, and all 

voluntary Employments of the Time, in ſine, the whole Culture of the 
Mind, and the whole Conduct of Life, (for all this is here included,) 
have, in the Eye of Plato's Lover, deſirous of procuriog all Good to his 
Beloved, a Reference to Virtue: only, as the Perfection of the Human 
Character, and therefore the Higheſt Human Good. Thus much may 
ſuffice at preſent, as introductory to our Explication of what follows, and 
as giving a Summary View of the Doctrine there contained. 


Cc 2 if tive; 
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te; and he readily produces all his Mental Store. Both 
the Parents then join in cheriſhing, rearing up, and cul- 
tivating the Fruits of their Love and Amorous Converſe. 
Hence it is, that a Friendſhip of the firmeſt Kind cements 
Such a Pair; and they are held together by a much 
ſtricter Band of Union, than by an Offspring of their 
Bodys; having a common and joint Intereſt in an Off- 
ſpring from Themſelves more beautiful and more immor- 
tal, Who would not chuſe to be the Father of Such 
Children, rather than of Mortals, ſprung from his 
Body? *7 Who, that conſiders Homer, Heſiod, and 
other excellent Poets, with the Admiration they deſerve, 
| would 


367 What are the chief Articles, in which Plato makes Right Diſci- 
pline to conſift, and What thoſe Things, which he conſiders as the fair- 
eſt Offspring of the Mind, and the beſt Accompliſhments of Man, we 
ſee in the Four following Inſtances; in which are propoſed Four Kinds 
of Perſons, as the proper Objects of Admiration, and the fit Patterns of 
Imitation, to All who are ambitious of the higheſt Glory. The firſt 
Inftance is in Homer, Hefiod,, and other the beſt Poets; who by the Gre- 
cians in Plato's Time were deemed Maſters in Natural, Moral, and Po- 
litical Knowlege, and were actually their Firſt Teachers in thefe Parts 
of Philoſophy. Hefiod is mentioned by Name, becauſe he was the ear- 
lieſt Writer, who delivered Ethical Precepts in a Didactic Way; and 

Homer, becauſe He firſt painted the Moral Characters of Men; and 
becauſe he was ſo excellent in this Art, that one of the beſt Judges both 
of Poetry and Manners, among the Romans, on this very account, as 
we preſume, ſcrupled not to prefer him, as a Teacher in the Science of 
Morals, to thoſe voluminous Writers, Chryfppus and Crantor, tho One 


Was 


would not wiſh for ſuch an Iſſue as They left behind them, 
an Iſſue of this Mental Kind, ſuch as perpetuates their 
Memory with the higheſt Honour, and procures for them 
an Immortality of Fame ? Or Such. a Poſterity, ſaid She, 
as That whoſe Foundation Lycurgus laid at Lacedæmon, 
a Race, of which Himſelf was the Firft Father, the Pre- 
ſervers of their Country and of all Greece? Amongſt 
your Selves, what Honours are paid to the Memory of 
| Solon, 


was the ſubtleſt of the Stoicks, and the Other the moſt minutely accurate 
of the Platoni/is, The next Inſtance, produced by Plato, is Lycurgus ; 
whom. he celebrates as the Author and Founder of thoſe Virtuous Man- 
ners in Spartz, by the univerſal Prevalence of which That whole City 
was for many Ages compoſed of Patriots; Men, whoſe Patriotiſm was 
ſo generous and noble; as not to be confined to the particular Intereſts of 
their own State, but to extend its ſelf to thoſe of that larger Body of all 
the Grectans, leagued together for their Common Safety. Plato's 
Third Inſtance is Son; whoſe Praiſe it was to have modelled the Anbe- 
nian Laws anew ; not by introducing new Cuſlome, better than the old, 
(the peculiar Praiſe of Lycurgus, that Founder of the Spartan Common- 
wealth,): but by framing a Syſtem of wri#ten Rules, with Sanctions annex- 
ed, a Body of Laws, in the Vulgar Senſe of that Word; the Fame of which 
became fo great, that the Romans, ſome Ages after, ſent a ſolemn Embaſſy 
to Athens, to procure a Tranſcript of them, for a Pattern of Laws 
to their own: Republick. So that, in the Metaphor here uſed by Plato, 
.thofe Athenian Laws, which were begotten by Solon, begat the Roman 
Law of the Twelve Tables. The laſt Inſtance is in Heroes, and Others 
who have been illuſtrious Patterns of Afive Virtue, in any Kind, to ſuc- 
ceeding Generations From this Account of the Four Inſtances, here 
mentioned, — Homer and Hefiod with. their. Progeny of Poets and Philo- 
ſepbers, 
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Solon, who begat the Laws! And abroad, as well as at 
home, how illuſtrious are the Names of many Others, 
Barbarians as well as Grecians, who have exhibited to the 


World many Noble Actions, and have thus begotten all 
Kinds of Virtue ! To Men, like Theſe, have Temples 


often 


ſophers,.— Lycurgus with his Race of Patriots, — Solon with his Race of Lau- 
yers and Politicians, —and the Heroes with that Succeſſion of good and vir- 
tuous Men, formed by their Examples, —it appears, that Philoſophy or 
Wiſdom, Public Virtue, Obedience to the Laus of our Country, and every 
particular Virtue of Private Life, are by Plato deemed the nobleſt Aec- 
compliſhments of the moſt excellent Perſons, and the genuine Effect of 
the beſt Diſcipline or Culture of the Mind. 
16s Thus far Plato, or, if you pleaſe, Sccrates himſelf, delivering his 
.own Sentiments in the Perſon of Dioti ma, propoſes Glory to us as the 
End of all our beſt Studys, Purſuits, and Actions: for he repreſents it 
as the Mark aimed at by all Theſe, whoſe Mind, or whoſe Conduct, he 
propoſes to us for the Pattern of our own. But in what follows, we 
ſhall find him fairly telling us, that the moſt-glorious Actions, produced 
by this Motive, the Deſire of Glory, are but Images or Shadows of 
Virtue, not the real Life and Subſtance, - For the Comfort, however, of 
all Us who are of the Multitude, we are at the fame time given to un- 
derſtand, not only that None are capable of attaining True Virtue, except 
Such as have attained True Wiſdom, but farther, that Few, very Few, 
(for Diotima, that is, Socrates, ſpeaks doubtfully even of Socrates himſelf,) 
are capable of comprehending clearly, What is meant by True Wi fſdom, 
and conſequently What by True Virtue. Certain it is, that even the bet- 
ter Sort of Men, Thoſe of honourable Birth and liberal Education, are, 
for the moſt part, governed by no higher a Principle than that of Ho- 
Nour : ſee Note 159, Accordingly Xenephon, the Diſciple of Socrates, 
awhoſe Writings are the beſt-adapted to the poliſhed Taſte of Such Per- 


2 {ons, 
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often been erected, on account of Such their Progeny 3 
but never was any Man thus honoured on account of his 
Mortal 


- ſons, in his In/titution- of Cyrus; compoſed principally for the loſtruction 
of the nobler Youth, ſeldom makes Uſe of any other Motive to recom- 
mend Virtue, than the Love of Praiſe, as being a Motive which operates 
the moſt powerfully of all on the faireſt and moſt ingenuous Minds, in 
the Spring-time of Life, before they are capable of Philoſophical Specu- 
lations, Nay, Socrates himſelf, as repreſented by the ſame Xenophon 
in his Memoirs, adapting his Diſcourſes to the Genius of the. Multitude, 
as well as to that of Philoſophers, perſuades to Virtue. by the Arguments 
of Pleaſure and of Utility, the moſt perſuaſive to the Populace,—and by 
the Arguments of Praiſe and Henour, the moſt perſuaſive to the Noble. and 
Tngenuous,—as well as by arguing from the intrinſic Value, Dignity, and 
Beauty of Virtue, the Power of which Argument can be thorowly felt 
only by Such as are inſpired by the Genius of Love, that is, of True Phi- 
leſopby: ſee Note 122. —— But theſe different Arguments, drawn from 
Pleaſure, from Utility, from Honour, and from reaLintrinfic Excellence, 
have, all of them, naturally ſome Weight in. every Man's Mind, and 
ſome Influence on his Conduct; tho they affect different Sorts of Men in 
different Degrees and Proportions. As therefore thoſe Objects of Deſire to 
all Men are, all of them, to be found in one and the ſame Thing, that is, 
in Virtue, and as they are thus conſiſtent together, they may, all of them, 
fairly and confiſtently be, urged as joint Moti ves to Virtue; for as much as in 
Virtue, according to the Nature and the general Courſe of Things, they all 7 
meet, —Thus,, while Vulgar Souls, inſenſible to Honaur, as well as blind to 
true Beauty, are allured to Virtue chiefly. from Conſiderations of Pleaſure 
and Advantage,—of ſuch Pleaſures and Advantages, as in the Divine Con- 
ſtitution of Things naturally and generally attend on Virtue, ſhown 
them by Philoſophers ; of Such alſo, as are freely, by way of gratuitous 
Rewards, offered them by wiſe Legiſttors and. good Magiſtrates ; and of 
| ſuch 
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ſuch future Goods and Pleaſures as are to endure for ever, promiſed them 
by the Founders of all Religions friendly to Virtue ; — Men of nobler Souls, 
and brighter Underſtanding, are won by the Charms of Virtue, and of her 
natural Companion, Glory, Both of them Immortal; Charms, exhibited 
to them jointly, as aiding Each to the Other, by Poets, Philoſophers, and 
Divine Prophets. — Pindar would be ſufficient to juſtify our Remark, 
as to the Poets: but to prove This Inſtance, would be to tranſcribe all 
the Odes of that ſublime Poet. We chuſe therefore to produce the fol- 
lowing Paſſage out of Silius Talicus, 


Toſa quidem Virtus ſibimet pulcherrima merces: 
Dulce tamen venit ad manes, cum gloria vitæ 
Durat apud ſuperos, nec edunt oblivia laudem. 


which we have attempted thus to paraphraſe; 


Virtue her Self is her own beſt Reward : 

Yet the departed Soul with Reliſh fweet 

Taſtes ſuperadded Joy, when the fair Fame, 
Surviving her paſt Life of Virtue, meets 

Her conſcious Ear; and join d with Self- Applauſe, 
When her due Praiſes, here vn Earth, fhe ſees 
Oer ruinous Time and o'er Oblivion dark 


Julily triumphing, — 


To prove, that Philoſophers no leſs exhibit Virtue at the ſame time bean- 
tiful and honorable, we ſhall only add to the Inftances, given before, theſe 
Obſervations; — that the Greek Word, way, uſed fo frequently by 
NXenopben and Plato, conveys this double Meaning; and that the Latin 
Word, Honeſtum, which occurs in every Page of Cicero, where he treats 
either of Moral Dutys, or of the Standard of Good and Evil, that is, of 
the Principles of Virtue, ſignifys at the ſame time Honeſty and Honour, 


as being united. - This amicable Union is alſo ſhown by ſpecially. 
2 inſpired 
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inſpired Writers ; and thoſe united Motives to Virtue are in their 
Writings ' preſented even to Minds purified by Divine Myſterys. For 
One of theſe Writers ſets in View before the Saints, at the ſame 
time, That Glory and That Virtue, thro Both of which thoſe Holy 
Perſons are elevated above the reſt of the World: and Another of them 
recommends to the Practiſe of his Initiated “ whatever is Lovely and of 
Good Report, if there be any Virtue, and if there be any Praiſe”. See 
Epiſt. 2. D. Pet. C. 1. & Epiſt. D. Paul. ad Philipp. C. 4. But theſe 
Divine Teachers go farther in encouraging the Love of Glory : for, in 
propoſing to the Followers of their Precepts a Felicity to come hereafter, 
and to endure for ever, they much oftener excite their nobler Paſſions by 
Promiſes of immortal Honour and Glory, than elevate their Minds with 
Expectation of that more ſolid, that pure, and Mental Happineſs, conſiſting 
in the View of the Divine Beauty. And farther till, the Sacred Oracles 
both of TJews and Chriſtians, condeſcending, we preſume, to the Weak- 
neſs of Human Apprehenſions, repreſent the Divine Being himſelf, as 
not only actuated by a Love of Good, which is truly his own Eſſence, 
but by a Zeal for his own Glory, which in the beſt Senſe of it, is a Glory 
reſulting to him from the Contemplation of his Efſence by Particular 
Minds; nor more delighted with be/owing Good on Other Beings, than 
with Thanks, Praiſes, and Honours, paid him by thoſe Beings in Re- 
turn: tho this whole Repreſentation of the Divine Being can no other 
way be true, than as He delights in the Happineſs of his Creatures; and de- 
lights therefore to ſce the Intelligent Part of his Creation bleſt with the no- 
bleſt and the ſweeteſt of all Sentiments, thoſe of Gratitude, and with 
the fineſt of all Contemplations, that of the Divine Eſſence, that which 
makes the Supreme Felicity of all Intelligent Beings. Thus much 
have we to ſay, in Defence of that noble and ſeemingly Godlike Paſſion, 
the Love of Glory; and in Support of Diotima; who has hitherto eſ- 
pouſed its Cauſe, — How it comes, that this Divine Propheteſs, this 
inſpired Teacher of Wiſdom, ſuppoſed ſuch at leaſt here by Plato, ſpeaks 
of that Paſſion afterwards in a very different manner, and treats it with 

Dd Contempt, 
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Mortal meerly Human Offspring. In the Myſterys 
of Love thus far perhaps, Socrates, may You be initiated 
and advanced. But to be perfected, and to attain the 
Intuition“ of what is Secret and Inmoſt, introductory to 


Contempt, at leaſt comparatively, it is not now the proper time to con- 
fider : it will be opportune to obſerve it, when we arrive at that Paſ- 
ſage; and 'twill be more eaſy to diſcern it, after we have gone thro all 
which is between. 

169 We have here a Pauſe, or Break, more ſolemn and awful than any 
to be met with elſewhere in Plato. But it has great Propriety in this 
place; as it becomes the ſublime and myſterious Character of Diotima; 
and as it is neceſſary, beſides, for uſhering in with the greater Solemnity 
thoſe very ſublime and myſterious Speculations, which follow it. 

506 Great Decorum of Character is here obſerved, in putting into the 
Mouth of the Propheteſs a Metaphor, taken from the Method of Initiation 


into thoſe Religious Myſterys, which at that time were held in higheſt Re- 


verence. For, to make this Initiation perfect, Three orderly Steps or 
Degrees were to be taken. The Firſt was called Purgation; the Second, 
Illumination; and the Third, Intuition; to which laſt but few Perſons 
were ever deemed worthy to be raiſed. Agreeable to this Gra- 
dation is the Method, obſerved by Drotima, in her Initiation of Socrates 
into the Myterys of Wiſdom. Her Confutation of his pretended former 
Notions, but, in reality, of the preceding Speeches in this Dialogue, an- 
ſwers to the Purgative Part of Initiation into the Religious Myſterys. Her 
ſucceeding Poſitrve Inſiruftions, in the true Doctrine of Love, anſwer to 
the 1lluminative Part. And what remains of her Diſcourſe, as She her 


ſelf here plainly gives us to underſtand, alludes to the laſt Part of the 
Religious Initiation, the Intuitive. 


which 
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which is all the reſt, if undertaken and performed“ with 
a Mind rightly diſpoſed, I doubt whether you may be 
able. However, ſaid She, not to be wanting in a Readi- 
neſs to give you thorow Information, I will do my Beſt to 
conduct you, till we have reached the End. Do but You 
your Beſt to follow me.——Whoever then enters upon this 
great Affair in a proper Manner, and begins according to 
a right Method, * muſt Rave been from his earlieſt Youth 

converſant 


27: What this right Diſpoſition of Mind is, may be ſeen in Note 122. 

772 The Human Mind takes a T:n&ure from the Objects, with which 
it is at any time converſant ; it takes a frong Tincture from the Objecte, 
to which it is habituated, that is, from thoſe with which it has been lung 
converſant ; but a Colour of the deepeſt Dye, and the moſt durable, it takes 
from Objects preſented to it, or with which it is ſurrounded, at a Time 
when its Self is void of All Colour, and ſuſceptible of Any, that is, in 
the Age of Childhood. It is therefore of the utmoſt Conſequence, that 
its Fir/t Objects ſhould be fair and beautiful. Its Firſt Objects are re- 
ceived. thro the Outward Senſes, and conſequently are all of the Corpo- 
real Kind: it is not till long after, that the Mind arrives at the Percep- 
tion of Obyjes meerly Mental, by Modern Philoſophers called ab/tra## 
Ideas, (that is, Ideas abſtracted from Matter,) by which they mean Forms 
Incorporeal, ſuch as the Species and Kinds of Things, whether of Sub- 


Aances, or of the Qualitys or other Incidents of Being, Of this Kind the 


earlieſt perceived by us are Numbers, thoſe Principles of all Proportion. 


But what Numbers and what Proportions conſtitute the Beauty of Figures 
and the Harmony of Sounds, we perceive not, till we attain the Know- 
lege of thoſe Sciences and Arts founded on thoſe reſpective Numbers and 
Proportions. Yet ſo natural to the Human Soul are Harmony and Beau- 
5, that ſhe delights in them even before ſhe diſcovers the conſtituent Num- 

Dd 2 bers; 
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converſant with Bodys that are Beautiful, Prepared by 
this Acquaintance with Beauty, he muſt in the firſt 
place, if his“ Leader lead aright, fall in Love with 
ſome ”7+ One particular Perſon, Fair and Beauteous; and 
on Her beget fine Sentiments and fair Diſcourſe. He 

muſt 


bers; tho, untill then, ſhe knows not why; and tho her Delight is far 
ſhort of what ſhe feels, when ſhe has found out the Secret of the Charm : 
for ſhe approaches then to a Diſcovery of her own Nature, the Nature of 
Mind, and the Nature of the Univerſe. Now 'That natural Delight in 
Outward Beauty, the Force of which is felt long: before it is underſtood 
thro a Knowlege of its Cauſes, produceth theſe Effects; to ſoften 
the Temper of the Soul, to harmoniſe' her different Parts, to open and 
dilate her Views, to make her in Love with Beauty, and long for 'the 
Sight of it again, and thro all theſe Means together to prepare the 
Mind for the receiving and entertaining higher Orders of the ſame 
Beauty. Whereas, on the contrary, the too early or too frequent 
Sight of the Deformed, the Ugly, the Horrid, and the Hideous, either 
in Perſons or in Things, fours the Humours, renders the Temper hard- 
and rough, contracts and narrows the Soul, begets Habits of Hatred and 
Averfion, lays deep the Foundation of Malice, and on all theſe accounts 
unfits the Soul for the perceiving, admiring, or loving any Beauty or 
Amiableneſs either in her Self, or in Others, much more in That Being, 
who is all-loving, and all-lovely. | 

173 By the Leader here is evidently. meant the Aaiuwr within, or Genius; 
ſuch a one, as is truly of the Philoſophic Kind; ſuch a one, as en 
tial Fate had allotted to Socrates. 

174 The opening of the Inward Eye to the Diſcernment of Beauty is 
like its opening to the Naculege of Nature. The Mind begins always 
from One ſingle Object, ſeen thro Senſe; proceeds next to Another; com- 
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muſt afterwards come to conſider, that the Beauty of 
Outward Form, That which he admires ſo highly in his 
Favorite Fair-one, is Siſter to a Beauty of the Same Kind, 
which he cannot but ſee in ſome Other Fair. If he can 
then purſue this Corporeal Beauty, and trace it where- 
ever tis to be found, throughout the Human Species, he 
muſt want Underſtanding not to conceive, that w Beauty 
is One and the Same Thing in All beauteous Bodys. With 
this Conception in his Mind, he muſt become a Lover of 
all Viſible Forms, which are Partakers of this Beauty; 
and in conſequence of this General Love, he muſt moderate 


the Exceſs of that Paſſion for One only Female Form, 
=: which 


pares the Tuo together, and ſees in Each that which is Common to Both: 
ſhe then goes on, collecting and comparing many Others of the Kind; 
till, on obſerving the ſame Idea to be found in as many as ſhe inſpects, ſhe 
uſes the way of reaſoning by Induction, and concludes, that oe and the 
ſame Nature runs thro all Individuals of the Kind: thus ſhe: attains a 
full Comprehenſion of this Nature common to them all, the Species or 
Kind its Self, that eternal and immutable Idea, which is the Same in 
7s This. Beauty, in every Individual of the Human Species, who par- 
takes of it, conſiſts of the ſame Things; which are theſe, Proportion and 
Harmony of the Members, Symmetry of the Features, a due Meaſure of 
Delicacy and of Strength in the Contexture of the Frame, and a juſt Di/- 
fofition of agreeable and, proper Colours. 

:76 For one and the ſame Idea of Beauty, which is found in the Ha- 
man Species, runs thro every Species of Beings in the Animal, and even 


in the Vegetable World; an Idea compoſed of juſt Meaſure and Propor- | 
tion, 
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which had hitherto engroſſed him wholly : for he cannot 
now entertain Thoughts extravagantly high of the Beau- 
ty of any Particular Fair-one, a Beauty, not peculiar to 
Her, but which She partakes of in common with all other 
Corporeal Forms that are beauteous. After this, if he 


thinks rightly, and knows to eſtimate the Value of Things 
juſtly, he will eſteem That Beauty which is Inward, and 


lyes deep in the Soul, to be of greater Value and worthy of 
more 


tion, Symmetry and Harmony, both in the Shape and in the Colours. Thus 
the Mind, by an eaſy Exerciſe of Inductional Reaſoning, gains a General 
Idea of Corporeal Beauty; in which will be found included all Specific 
Ideas of Beauty in Bodys, whether Animal or Vegetable ; their Diſtinc- 
tions, whether of Skin or Bark, of Skin naked, or covered with Hair, 
Scales, or Feathers, whether of Limbs or Boughs, of Fleſh or Foliage, of 
Blood or Sap, being utterly inſignificant to Corporeal Beauty in general, 
and all involved in its General Idea. 

177 When finer Ideas of Beauty begin to open in the Mind, and the 
Soul is firſt ſmitten with Inward Beauty, Beauty of nearer Reſemblance 
to her Self, ſhe diſcovers, that neither Colour, nor Shape, nor conſe- 
quently Body, to which alone belong Shape and Colour, is at all eſſential 
to Beauty : ſhe diſcovers in ſome Companion-Soul a finer and more ex- 
act Symmetry, than it is poſſible for Body to partake of, that of the Af 
fections; nicer Meaſures and truer Proportions, in the mixed Strength and 
Delicacy of the Mental Facultys; a more beauteous and more perfect Or- 
der and Harmony, in the eaſy Government of the Soul's ſuperior Part, 
and the quiet Subjection of all which is inferior, than any thing of like 
Kind to be found in Body. The Lover of Beauty therefore now not on- 
ly gains a larger and more general Idea of it, but in that larger Idea ſees 
comprehended a higher Kind of Beauty, unknown to him before; in 


4 | compariſon 
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more Regard, than that which is Outward, and adorns 
only the Body. As ſoon therefore as he meets with a Per- 
ſon '* of a beauteous Soul and generous Nature, tho flow- 
ering forth but a little in Superficial Beauty, with this Lit- 
tle he is ſatisfied 3 he has All he wants; he truly loves, 
and aſſiduouſly employs all his Thoughts and all his Care 


ON 


compariſon of which, he cannot but flight and diſregard that other Kind, 
to which he had hitherto paid all his Admiration. 

178 Before we proceed farther, we are to obſerve to our Readers, that 
the Beauty. of the Soul, meant in this place, is nothing more than a na- 
tive Rectitude of Diſpofition, including, amongſt other Right Affections, 
Candour, and Love of Truth above all things; joined with Docility, and 
all other natural Requiſites for the acquiring Knowlege. The Improve- 
ments and Accompliſhments of the Mind are not mentioned till after- 
wards; when they are introduced as prior to this Beauty of the Soul in 
point of Merit, but ſubſequent to it in Time, and founded on it, — — 
What is ſaid juſt before, concerning the S;ferhood of Corporeal Beautys, 
reminds us of that Paſſage in the Introduffory Part of the Speech of So- 
crates, where he dwells ſo long on the mutual Relationſhip of Father, 
Mother, Son and Daughter, Brother and Sifter ; ſpeaking of them as Mat- 
ters of Importance to our-underſtanding rightly the true Nature of Love. 
The Occafion now offers to attempt an Explication of that obſcure Paſ- 
ſage, as follows. The Sifers, here mentioned, thoſe Corporeal Beau- 
556, are, we ſuppoſe, in purſuance of that Allegory by which Diorima de- 
ſcribes the Birth of Love, the Daughters of That formleſs Matter, their 
Mother, and of That Plenitude of Form and Beauty, their Father, called 
in that Fable by the Names of Poverty and Plenty, and there alſo ſaid 
to be the Parents of Love. The natural Excellence or Beauty of every 
fair Soul is, we preſume, a Son of the ſame Plenitude or Plenty, the Source 

and 
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on the Object of his Affection. Reſearching in his Mind 
and Memory, he draws forth, he generates, ſuch Notions 
of Things, ſuch Reaſonings and Diſcourſes, as may beſt 
improve his Beloved in“ Virtue, Thus he . of 


and Father of all Beauty. Each of theſe more Maſculine and Avr 
Beautys therefore is Brother to Love, as each of thoſe Paſſive and Frmi- 
nine is Siſter: that is, in plainer Language, a fair and candid Diſpoſition 
of Soul, with which is often coupled in Birth Corporeal Beauty, as its 
Twin-Sifter, is congenial with the Philoſophic Genius, or true Love of 
Beauty. The Origin of every particular and imperfet? Beauty being ex- 
plained according to this Genealogy, and found to be the ſame with that 
of Love, in receiving this Explanation, we eſcape all that Danger, which 
Socrates in his Speech, as well as in his Introduction to it, cautions us to 
avoid; the Danger of being impoſed on in the moſt important Points, 
either by miſtaking for Love the Divine Nature, which is completely 
beautiful and ſelf-ſufficient, or by miſtaking for this original and perfe& 
Beauty, this Divine Nature, any Beauty derived from it, any Particular 
Being or Beings, however beauteous, whether in Body or in Mind, or 
Both. The Removal of theſe Dangers removes all Prejudice and Ob- 
ſtruction to the grand Doctrine, to which the Philoſopher is now leading 
us, This, —— that in the Enjoyment of that Univerſal Beauty, Love or 
Deſire finds an End; and that the Enjoyment of every ſubordinate and 
lefſer Beauty in its proper Place, according to the Order of Gree, 
is a Step to the Attainment of that End. | 
179 By comparing this Part of Diotima's Diſcourſe with what She told 
-us of the Offspring of the Human Mind a little before, it evidently ap- 
pears, that by Virtue in this place ſhe means every Ability or Power in 
the Soul, whether of the Theoretic Kind or of the Practic, which is 
acquired or improved by Right Diſcipline. See Notes 160, 167, and 
the next following to this. 


courſe, 
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courſe, to view Beauty in *** the Arts, the Subjects of Diſ- 
cipline and Study; and *** comes to diſcover, that Beau- 
ty is congenial in them all. He now therefore accounts 
all Beauty Corporeal to be of mean and inconſiderable 
Value, as being but a ſmall and inconſiderable Part of 
Beauty, From the Arts, he proceeds farther to the 

8 Sciences, 


139 The Word, here uſed by Plato, is errrySevuart, in which he means 
to include all the Particulars of right Diſcipline ; every Study, and every 
Exerciſe, enjoined or recommended by ancient Policy to the Youth of 
good Familys and Fortunes; in a Word, all the Accompliſhments, form- 
ed by a Liberal Education. Theſe may all be reduced to Three Kinds ; 
Habits of regular and polite Behaviour, Knowlege of the Liberal Arts, 
and Practiſe of the Liberal Exerciſes of the Body. But as all of them 
depend on Principles of Art, and are acquired by Study and Diſcipline, we 
have uſed theſe very Words, Art, Study, and Diſcipline, in tranſlating 
Plato's enrnSeuuare, as the moſt expreſſive of his whole Meaning. 

8: For a Man, in teaching any Art, beſt diſcovers the Principles of 
that Art. 

:32 Seeing that in the Works, enden or W of every one of 
the Arts, Beauty ariſes from Rule and Meaſure; and conſiſts in Symmetry 
and fair Proportions, in the due Order and Arrangement of the Parts, and 
the harmonious Compoſition of the Whole, 

When the Mind has acquired the Knowlege of Arts, by which we 
mean not the Praftic Habit, or the Skill of a performing Arti}, but 
Knowlege of the Principles of- thofe. Arts, and a true Taft of Beauty in the 
Performances, her next immediate Step is naturally to Science: ' becauſes | 
tho the Subjects of Art and of Science are wholly different, and even 
oppoſite ; thoſe of Art being mutable and tranſient, thoſe of Science im- 
mutable and eternal; yet the Principles of every Art depend on Science. 

| - © For 
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Sciences, and beholds Beauty no leſs in Theſe, And 


by this Time having ſeen, and now conſidering within 
Himſelf, that. Beauty is manifold and various, he is no 


longer, like one of our Domeſticks, who has conceived a 
Particular Aﬀection for ſome Child of the Family, a mean 
and illiberal Slave to the Beauty of any One Particular, 
whether Perſon or Art, Study or Practiſe ; but launching 


out 


For inſtance, tho the Subject of the Art of Dancing be Motion, that of 
the Art of Mufick be Sound, and that of the Art of Poetry be Language; 
and tho Motion, Sound, and Language be Things mutable and tranſient; 
yet the Principles of theſe Arts being the reſpective Meaſures, Propor- 
tions, and Symmetrys, of Motion, Sound, and Words, are founded on Sci- 
ence, the Science of Meaſure, Symmetry, and Proportion in Numbers, 
Things immutable, and eternal, the Science of Arithmetick. In like man- 
ner depend other Arts on the Science of Geometry, the Science of Mea- 
ſure, Proportion, and Symmetry, in Figures exactly regular and Ideal, the 
invariable Meaſures of all external and corporeal Forms. | 

134 The Sciences, here meant, are thoſe by the Platoniſts termed Ma- 
thematical, as being the patnuare, the Learning, which they deemed a 
neceſſary Preparation for the Study of true Philoſophy. Theſe were A- 
rithmetick, Geometry, Mufick in its Theory, and Aftronomy. See Argu- 
ment to the Greater Hippias, and Note 13. to the Leſſer Dialogue of that 
Name. In theſe Sciences every Step, which the Mind takes, is from 
Beauty to Beauty : for every Theorem, new to the Mind, in any of theſe 
Sciences, opens to her View ſome Proportion or Symmetry, ſome Harmony 
or Order, undiſcovered before. Each different Science ſeems a different 
World of Beauty, {till enlarging on the Mind's Eye, as her Views become 
more and more extenſive in the Science, For Proportion in Arithmetick 
differs from Proportion in Geometry ; Muſical Proportion differs from them 


Both 
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out into the wide , Ocean of Beauty, and plunging into 
Contemplation of it, many fair and generous Thoughts 
and Reaſonings begets he upon the Openneſs and unre- 


ſtrained Freedom of Philoſophy. Until his Mind at length, 
thro 


Both; and the Science of the Celeſtial Orbs, of their ſeveral Revolutions, 
their mutual Aſpects, and their Diſtances from each other, and from their 
common Centre, is converſant in Each of thoſe Three different Propor= 
tions, and comprehends them all. 

us Our future Philoſopher, having been thus orderly conducted by his 
Philoſophic Genius, the Love of Beauty, thro the Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences, till he has taken a General View of the Sytem of the Morld, and 
of thoſe ſeveral Meaſures and Proportions, according to which the General 
Frame of it is compoſed, and all Nature being now before his Eyes, he 
examines her Parts with particular Attention, the Air above him and about 
him, the Water and the Earth beneath him, and the various Beings pro- 
_ duced in Each, Beauty ſtrikes his Eye, to whatever Part he turns it, and 
engages him to make a nicer Scrutiny into Nature. The nicer he makes 
this Scrutiny, the more he diſcovers of Regularity, Symmetry, and Order 
in the Conſtitution of Nature's Frame: the farther he penetrates into her 
deep Receſſes, dividing and ſubdividing, opening and unfolding, as far 
as the minuteſt Parts viſible of every Form which ſhe produces, the 
more he ſees of Beauty within Beauty, and finds every Order to contain 
a Variety of. other Orders. And when his outward Senſes, with all the 
Aſſiſtances they obtain from Art, fail him in his farther Searches, he gocs 
on in Thought; his inward Speculations dive ſtill deeper; and, reaſon- 
ing by the faireſt Analogy, he draws this very natural Concluſion, that 
Beauty reaches to all the invifible Corpuſcula, the moſt minute and ſim- 
ple of Outward Forms, the Elements of Nature. Nature, thus con- 
templated in the Beauty of her Elements, thoſe Forms which are every 


where diffuſed, of which all mixed Bodys are compounded, and with 
Re 8 which 
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thro ſuch Contemplations acquiring Strength ſufficient, 
gains a View of that“ One Science, ſo ſingularly Great, 
as 


which all the Spaces between them, and all the Interſtices of their Parts, 
are filled, is that wide Ocean of Beauty, into which the various Streams 
of Being, all Vital Forms, flow and are reſolv'd; and from which 
the various Fountains of Being, the Seeds of all Vital Forms, are by 
ſecret Channels every where ſupplied. From theſe Conſiderations of 
Nature, as all- beautiful, not only in the Whole, and in all her Integral 
Parts, but in every Particle of her Frame, and even in her Elements, 
what fair Thoughts and generous Reaſonings will naturally ariſe, is left 
by Plato to every Mind, capable of thinking fairly and nobly, to expe- 
rience in her Self: but that he means Such as relate to the Divine Na- 
ture, the Cauſe of all things, is evident from what follows. 

135 As the Principles of all the Aris depend on the Sciences, fo the 
Principles of all the ſeveral Particular Sciences depend on that Univerſal 
Science, the Science of Mind, or Dialectick. For the Truth of all Ax- 
ioms, as well as of all Demonſtration, in thoſe Sciences, depends on 
this ſingle Axiom, that is impgſſible for any Being to be the ſame with 
its ſelf and to differ from its ſelf, that is, to be a different Being from what 
it is, at one and the ſame time.” See Ariſtot. Metaphyſ. L. 3. Edit, Syl- 
burg. pag. 32, and 35. The Truth of this Axiom is founded on the 
eternal and neceſſary Diſtinction between Identity and Dzver/ity : and 
theſe being the Principles of all Science, and of all Reaſoning, the Know- 
lege of theſe is the Knowlege of the Principles of Science, and the thorow 
Knowlege of Reaſoning. Hence is this primary and fundamental Science 
juſtly termed by Ariſtotle eminpn Tor e151 men, the Science of the Sciences; 
for only by this Science is the Cauſe of all other Science known ; and 
nothing can be known fundamentally and thorowly without the Know- 
lege of its Cauſe. The ſeveral Particular Sciences therefore naturally lead 
a Philoſophic Mind to this One Univerſal Science ; becauſe ſuch a Mind 
reſts 
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as to be the Science of ſo ſingularly Great a Beauty. 
But 


reſts not ſatisfied with Knowlege, till it has reached the Cauſe of Things; 
nor indeed deems its ſelf poſſeſſed of any true Knowlege, till it be able 
to explain, how it knows, and thro what Facultys, what it is to know» 
and what is the Cauſe of Knowlege. 

137 The Man, who, by the Steps which have been deſcribed by Plato, 
is arrived at this ſingularly great, this Univerſal, Science, is arrived at the 
true Knowlege of Nature, the Knowlege of her Principles: by the Word 
* Nature we here mean the Vital Form of the Univerſe, in which are 
expreſſed outwardly all the Kinds and Species of Things. For to know 
all theſe Kinds and Species from the higheſt to the loweſt, that is, to 
diſtinguiſh Nature into her moſt General Parts ; ſuppoſe, into Animal, 
Vegetable, and Mineral ; each of theſe again into its ſeveral Kinds; 
for inſtance, Animal Nature into Terreſtrial, Aquatic, and Aerial ; —— 
each of theſe Kinds into Others ſubordinate ; and thus to go on, diſtin- 
guiſhing, down to the minuteſt Specific Differences of Things, 
This is the Knowlege of Nature: in other Words, it is to ſee the 
Sameneſſes and the Differences of Natural Things. For all the Species, 
or Special Kinds, under each Genus, or General Kind, agree and are 
the Same in that Genus; that is, they have the ſame General Nature; 
and every Genus, divided into its ſeveral Species, differs in each of thoſe 
Species, Farther ; all the Individuals of each Species agree and are the 
Same in that Species; that is, they have the ſame Specific Nature: all 
the Individuals of every Species under each Genus agree and are the Same 
in that Genus; that is, they have the. ſame General Nature: fo is it 
with Individuals, whoſe. Diſagreements are yet greater; in ſome re- 
ſpects they ſtill agree and are the Same: in fine, all Individual Beings 
throughout the Univerſe, whatever their Diſagreements be, agree and are 
the Same in their Common Nature, in that Nature which is moſt Gene- 
ral, Nature her Self. On the other hand, Nature differs from her Self 


in the ſeveral Species under each Genus, as in Doves and Eagles; ſhe 
| | differs 
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But now try, continued She, to give me all the Atten- 
tion you are Maſter of. Whoever then is advanced thus 
far in the Myſterys of Love, by a right and regular Pro- 
greſs of Contemplation, **? approaching now to perfect In- 
tuition, ſuddenly he will diſcover, burſting into View, Such 
Beauty, as ſurpaſſes all other Objects of Admiration ; that 


differs from her Self ſtill more, where the Species differ in their Genuſes, 
as in Hawks and Horſes ; and ſhe differs from her Self moſt of all, where 
the moſt General Kinds, to which they belong, are wholly different, as 
in Dunghill-Cocks and Diamonds. Thus are Sameneſs and Difference to- 
gether throughout Nature; and wherever Being is, they of neceſſity at- 
tend it. For if Sameneſs were wanting to any Being, ſuch a Being would 
be no Part of General or Common Nature; if Difference were wanting 
to it, it could not be diinguiſbed from any Other Being. So is it in the 
Whole of Things; if 20 Sameneſs were there, but infinite Difference 
reigned alone in the Principles of Nature, no Common Nature would 
be, no Bond of Union between Things; and if mo Difference were in 
Nature, the Parts of Nature would have 20 Diſtinction one from another; 
nay indeed there would be no ſuch Thing as Multitude or Number; All 
would be undivided One. Sameneſs and Difference therefore being the 
Principles of Nature, the Science of theſe is the Science of the Princi- 
ples of Nature; without which Science, Nature her Self never can be 
known. 
133 This, Which is the laſt, Pauſe in the Speech, intended to renew 
and invigorate the Attention, is very requiſite in this place; for it pre- 
cedes a Deſcription as admirable, and as full of Wonder, as the Being 


which it deſcribes: and accordingly, the ſtrongeſt Attention is here ex- 
preſſly demanded, 


339 See Note 170. 


Very 
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Very Beauty, to the gaining a Sight of which the Aim 
of all his preceding Studys and Labours had been directed: 


a Beauty, whoſe peculiar Characters are theſe ; In 
the 


799 The Philoſophic Genius is the Love of Beauty in General, not the 
Love of Beauty in ſuch or ſuch Particular Subjects. For a Love of this 
Partial Kind forms a Genius of ſome particular Turn, and points the 
Mind to ſome one Study or Purſuit in an eminent Degree more than to 
others : whereas the Study of Nature requires an Univerſal Genius, or 
Love of Beauty in whatever Subjects it be found, —— a Love of Beauty 
Univerſal, the Beauty of all Nature, a Love of the Beautifull its 
Self, the Cauſe of all that Beauty. See Notes 121, and 122. 

f Plato proceeds to lay before us certain Characteriſtic Marks of this 
Divine Nature, be Beautifull, which our Lover, by launching out into 
the wide Ocean of -Beauty, that is, by the Contemplation of Nature, has 
at length diſcovered. | He acquaints us with theſe ſeveral Marks, on pur- 
poſe to obviate ſeveral Miſtakes, which Man is liable to incur on this Sub- 
ject; and which indeed Few in any Part of the World, in any Age, have 
been able wholly to eſcape. Theſe Miſtakes, all ſuch at leaſt as are ob- 
viated here by Plato, may be ranked under Three General Heads. The 
Firſt is of Thoſe, - who imagine the Divine Nature to be Corporeal; either 
the Whole of viſible and outward Nature ; or the Elements of that Na- 
ture, all of them taken together; or ſome One Element, deemed to 
have greater Force or Virtue than the Others. The Second General Mif- 
take concerning this Sovereign Beauty ſuppoſes it to be Particular; to 
be either ſome Being inveſted with a Body too fine for Human Sight; or 
ſome Inviſible Virtue, acting according to Art and Method, but operating 
only in One Way, and producing Effects only of One Sort; or ſome 
Mind, whoſe Thoughts differ from thoſe of all Other Minds, and whoſe 
Will or Law therefore it is impoſſible: for Other Minds to know. The 
T hird General Error in this Point is of Thoſe, who indeed acknowlege 

the 
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the firſt place, it never had a Beginning, nor will ever 
have an End, but always '* 1s, and always flouriſhes in 

. Perfection, 


the Supreme Being to be Incorporeal, and admit his Art or Reaſon, his 
Mind or Law, and his Deſign or End to be Univerſal; but believe him 
to refide in ſome one Individual of ſome certain Kind in Nature, in ſome 
Outward Form which he animates, or in the Soul belonging to that Form; 
or at leaſt to have his Throne of Reſidence in ſome eſpecial Part of the 
Univerſe, where he has a View of All Things, and from whence he ex- 
erts and iſſues forth his Univerſal Power. 

192 The Greek is. re y1yv0peroy, dre d, neither the Sub- 
ject of Generation nor of Deſtruction: meaning, that it is not the Beauty of 
Outward Nature. For by the CharaQters, here mentioned, is Outward 
Nature - uſually denoted, even by thoſe Philoſophers, who maintained 
that the World had no Beginning; becauſe Outward Nature is, in every 
Part of it, the perpetual Subject of Generation and Deſtruction; (ſee 
Note 152.) and may by this Character be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from that 
Inward Nature, which is eternal, is for ever forming the other, and is 
the Cauſe therefore of Generation to thoſe Forms, whoſe own Nature 
is the Cauſe of their Deſtruction. But ſince thoſe very Philoſophers, juſt 
now mentioned, eſpecially the more ancient of them, as Orpheus, and 
the Pythagoreans, and Plato himſelf, the better to adapt themſelves to 
Vulgar Apprehenſions, did frequently in their Writings, when they 
treated of the Cauſe of Things, confider Outward Nature as having had 
a Beginning, we preſume that the ſame Reaſon, which is ſtill of more 
Force in theſe Days, will juſtify our Choice of ſuch an Expreſſion, when 
we are diſtinguiſhing the Cauſe from the Effect, the permanent World from 
the periſhable, and the Beautifull its Self from That which, beautiful as 

it is, yet of its Self is void of all Beauty. See Note 94. 
'93 Nothing is more uſual with Plato, than to deſcribe the Ideas of 
Things, or their General and Specific Forms, under the Character of 
2 | Beings 
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Perfection, unſuſceptible of Growth or of Decay. In the 
next place, it is not * Beautiful onhy when looked at 


Beings which ALways ARZ ; in contra- diſtinction to Individuals, 
which have a Beginning and an End, and whilſt they are, never continue 
truly. the Same Things, but in their Parts are always changing, and in 
the hole of their Forms are always either growing or decaying. See 
Note 156. Now as all thoſe Ideas, or General and Specific Forms, are 
comprehended in the Inward Nature of Things, the Ideal World, Uni- 
verſal Form, or Mind, this is here characteriſed accordingly, as the Beau- 
ty, or Form, which AL was 1s; in contra - diſtinction to That Nature, 
and That World, which is changing continually, like the Ocean, in every 
Part of it, nay, even in the Elements themſelves, and is preſerved in its 
Wholeneſs, Strength, and Soundneſs, only by this Inward Nature : for 
This it is, which keeps the unſtable Beings, thoſe ever- rolling Waves of 
it, together; and makes it what it is, an Ocean of Beauty. From 
Plato, in this Paſſage, Cailimacbus ſeems to have learnt the Character, 
which he attributes to Jupiter, in his Hymn addreſſed to that Deity: 


Kęũ ves de Neis, Y yap , d ara, Tho 
Ręd res erexTHIVarTo* 10v:I" Hues, not ag (hich 


Cretans in all things falſify and feign : 

The Cretans eun bave dur d, O Sovereign King ! 
For Thee to build à Sepulchre ; but Death 
Neer'reach'd thy Being; for Thou ALWAYS ART, 


194 Meaning, that tis not the Harmony of the Elements: for this is 
&« rerum-concordia diſcors”, Concord diſcordant. The Elements of Nature, 
viewed-in one-Light, ſhow us only mutual Fitneſs, Amicableneſs, and 
Friendſhip : but viewing them in another Light, we diſcover nothing 


but Contraricty, Strife, and Enmity. See Notes 61, and 62. 
Ff One 
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One Way, or ſeen in One Light; ; at the ſame. time that 
viewed Another Way, or ſeen in ſome Other Light, it is far 
from being Beautiful: it is not Beautiful only at Certain 
Times, or with reference only to Certain Circumſtances 
of Things; being at Other Times, or when Things are 
Otherwiſe circumſtanced, quite the Contrary: nor is it 
5 Beautiful only in Some Places, or as it appears to Some 
Perſons; whilſt in Other Places, and to Other Perſons, 
its Appearance is the Reverſe of Beautiful. Nor can This 
Beauty, which is indeed no other than The Beautiful its 


195 Meaning, we preſu me, that it is not Jupiter, or r _ Glow 
of ther, | 


Sublime candens, quem invocant omnes Jovem. 


Ennius ap. Cic. de N. D. 


For the Appearance of This is beautiful only in the Winter- Seaſon. Nor 
is it Juno, or the Region of the Air: for This only looks delightful 
when tis ſerene and clear, not when diſturbed with Storms, or over- caſt 
with Clouds. 

19 Meaning, as we preſume farther, that it is not that Magna Mater,, 
the Earth; tho in flowery Vales, and verdant Hills, ſhe looks fo charm- 
ing and attractive: becauſe in other Places, as in barren Sands, and abrupt 
Precipices, her Looks are the reverſe, are forbidding and affrightful. 
Nor is it Neptune, or the Watery Region > for This appears beautiful to 
Such only as view it from the Land ; but to Thoſe, who are ſurrounded 
with it, and are far off from Land, the Face of it is tremendous. 


a 
Self, 
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Self, ever be the Object of Imagination; '” as if it had 
ſome Face or Hands of its own, or any other Parts belong- 


ing to Body: nor is it *”* ſome Particular Reaſon ; - nor 
ſome Particular Mind. It reſides not in any Being, of 


297 *Tis obvious to ſee, that this is levelled in general againſt the No- 
tion, current of old amongſt the Pagan Populace, that the Gods had Forms 
reſembling the Human, tho far more beauteous; a Notion, authoriſed by 
their Poets, and encouraged by their S/atuarys. But if we conjecture 
rightly, Plato here particularly alludes to the Athenian Minerva, carved 
by Phidias, See the Greater Hippias, page 64. and Note 53. to that 
Dialogue. 

98 It cannot therefore be Ceres, or Bacchus, or Mercury, or Vulcan, 
or any other of thoſe Artiſi-Deitys, whoſe Art and Reaſon were exerciſed 
only on One Particular Subject. No more can it be any other Princi- 
ple in Nature, tho more general, and operating according to a more ex- 
tenſive Rule or Method, if its Operations and Effects are not Univerſal : 
it can neither be Plaſtic Nature, nor Animal-Inftinft, nor Human Reaſon, 
nor any other Reaſon more Divine, if it comprehends not every one of 
thoſe Principles, by which every Part of Nature is ſeverally governed. 

299 This concludes againſt the Divinity of all ſuch Gods, as thoſe of 
Homer ; to Each of whom belonged a Seperate Mind, which thought for 
its Self, and conſequently had often a particular and partial Way of 
Thinking. For a Diverſity of Minds muſt of neceſſity have produced 
a Diverfity of Thoughts and Opinions: and ſuch Diverſity cannot be in 
the Divine Nature, becauſe inconſiſtent with Wiſdom ; nor between the 
Divine Mind and the Human, becauſe the latter is derived from the for- 
mer. Indeed whatever differs from the Divine Mind, muſt be ſome 
other Princi ple, and not Mind. 

200 That is, not in any Individual Being, One * Many of the 

fame Species, or in the ſame Form. 
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whoſe Kind there is any Other, reſembling it; not in“ 
any Animal, for inſtance, or any other of the Forms of 
Nature. Neither * dwells it in the Earth, nor in the 

Heavens, 


20 Many of the Ancients imagined, that the Sun was the immediate 
Seat of Divine Intelligence ; and was, befides, like ſome vaſt Eye, the 
Organ of the Divine Sight : they ſuppoſed, that Divine Power or Vir- 
tue was emitted in thoſe Streams of Light, which iflued continually 
from the Sun; and that Notices of all Things, which paſſed in the mu- 
table Part of Nature, were tranſmitted back to the Divine Perception,, 
thro the Continuity of that Ætherial Subſtance ;z for that This, being of 
ſubtleſt Nature, eaſily pervaded the deepeſt and the denſeſt Bodys, and 
never was excluded from the thickeſt Darkneſs. If Plato, as we are in- 
clined to think, intended here to cenſure this Notion, and by Animal, 
or Living Form, principally meant the Sun, then, by Other Forms of the 
ſame or like Kind, he muſt mean the other Celgſtial Bodys, or, at leaſt, 
the Fixed Stars, To confirm this Conjecture of ours, would carry us 
too far from our preſent Point; we therefore chuſe to ſubmit it to our 
Learned Readers, who well know that the Platoniſis and Stoichs call all 
the Celeſtial Bodys © Can.” But we preſume, every Perſon of Taſt and 
Judgment will agree with Us in thinking it unworthy of Plato, eſpecially 
in this place which admits nothing ludicrous, to cenſure a Belief in any 
Earthly Animal-Deitys ; ſuch as the ſacred Cow at Memphis; or in any 
of thoſe other Ægyptian Gods who grew in Gardens: for this Kind of 
Religion was deſpiſed and ridiculed by the meaneſt of the Grecians. Nor in 
this Caſe would there have been any Occaſion for that reſerved and cau- 
tious manner of Expreſſion, which Plato uſes in this whole Paſſage, and 
wherever elſe he reflects on the falſe Religion of his Countrymen. 

2-2 This, we imagine, is intended in Oppoſition to another Opinion, 
countenanced, like that immediately preceding, by Some of Great Name 
amongſt the Ancients, that the Supreme Being was locally Supreme, 


and 


cc — — ä ſ— 
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Heavens, nor in any other Part of the Univerſe : But * 
Alone. by its Self, with its Self alone ** converfing, in its 
Self 


and had his Seat in the highe/t Heavens, above the Region of the Fixed 
Stars, and beyond the Bounds of Nature; that he there fat idly on his. 
Throne, like the Perſan Monarch, and governed the World by Provin- 
cial or Deputy-Gods, with the help of his Divine Envoys abroad, Or- 
dinary and Extra-ordinary, and thoſe his Eyes and Ears at home, his 
Divine Miniſters of State. By ſuch Mctaphors as theſe was anciently de- 
ſcribed the Divine Adminiftration of the World, by means of that Æthe- 
rial Matter, which, aceording to the Hypotheſis in the preceding Note, 
is derived from the Sun, but, according to This Hypotheſis, fo near of 
Kin to that other, 1s derived from the Outward Sphere of the Univerſc. 
For the only material Difference between the Two Syſtems lyes in the 
different local Seats, which they aſſign to the Divine Being. —Hitherto- 
the Deſcription of the. Supreme Beauty has been Negative, after the 
manner of the Greater Hippias: for which fee the Argument to that Dia- 
logue. Some Fg ve Characteriſticks of it follow, which deciſively and 
preciſely point it out. 
20 All outward Nature, in the Whole, as well as in each Part, depends 
on this Eternal Being for its Form, or the being what it is, in every In- 
ſtant of Time. But tis abſurd to ſuppoſe, that Eternal Being, the Form, 
from which all other Things receive their Forms, and by which they pre- 
ſerve them, can poſſibly ever ceaſe to be, or ever be any Thing elle than 
what it is. Thus therefore is it independant, and ſands by its Self, un- 
ſupported and alone. 
2 It was obſerved in Note 193, that all Ideal Forms or Beings, the 
Genuſes and Species of Things, are contained in Inward Nature; as all 
outwardly exiſting Forms, or Individual Beings, are contained in Outward 
Nature. The Inward Nature therefore of the Univerſe is Mind : for 


Mind is no other Thing, than a 9 of the moſt General 
Ideas; 
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Self complete and perfect, it is“ always Uniform and 
Invariable, ** alway Sole and Single in its Eſſence. All 
other Forms, which are beauteous, participate of This; 
*2 but in ſuch a Manner they participate, that by Their 
Generation or Deſtruction, This ſuffers no Diminution, 


receives 


Ideas; in which all other Ideas, leſs General and Specific, lye involved: 
in other words, Mind is thoſe moſt General Ideas themſelves, and con- 
ſequently all thoſe of inferior Kind involved in them, comprehended Al 
in One. Mind therefore, converſing with theſe, converſes with its Self: 
and fince the Eye of the Divine Mind is always open, always actually 
beholding all thoſe Ideas unfolded, each of which is beautiful and per- 
fect, the Divine Mind converſes only with Beauty and 1 and is 
its Self the all- beautiful and all- perfect One. 

295 The General and Specific Forms of Things, as they never change 
their Aſolute Natures, that is, never vary from Themſefves, ſo neither 
change they ever their Relative Natures, which would be to change 
places One with Another, The Mind therefore, in which they are, re- 
mains Irvariable within its Self: and as there can be no other Form Uni- 
verſal, into which it may be changed, it muſt alſo be always Uniform 
with its Self. In truth, it is to the Sameneſs of This that thoſe inferior 
Ideal Forms owe their Sameneſs ; as their Diverſity they owe to their 
own Nature, to their being leſs than Univerſal. 

0s Becauſe there is no higher Genus, or more univerſal Nature, of 
which This participates in common with any other Being or Beings. See 
Notes 200, and 201, 

227 For Matter, being wholly diſtint from Mind, and merely a Sub- 
jet for Mind to faſhion by its inward Preſence, receives Form from the 
Ideal Forms, as Wax from the Seal, as imprinted Paper from the Types, 
or as melted Metal from the Dye. So that every outward Form par- 


takes 
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receives no Addition, nor undergoes any Kind of Altera- 
tion. When from thoſe lower Beautys * re-aſcending 
by the right Way of Love, a Man begins to gain a Sight 
of es Supreme Beauty, he muſt have almoſt attained 

Somewhat 


takes of Beauty no otherwiſe, than by being a Copy of ſome Part of 
Beauty Univerſal. Like other Originals therefore, This receives no Ad- 
dition or Improvement from the Copys; nor ſuffers it any Diminution 
or Corruption, when the Copys are effaced, obliterated, or loſt. 

205 Hitherto the Aſcent to the Supreme Beauty, and the ſeveral Steps 
in that Aſcent, have been deſcribed at large. Plata is now proceeding 
to give a Summary View of thoſe Steps, by way of Recapitulation. But 
not a Word has been mentioned all along concerning a Deſcent. The 
Word re-aſcending therefore in this place is very remarkable. It carrys 
with it a Suggeſtion, that the Human Soul had been with. this Supreme 
Beauty before its Acquaintance with thoſe lower Forms, and had” de- 
ſcended from Mind into Body; a Doctrine, taught expreſly byzPlato in 
his Mena, and frequently alluded to in other of his Writings. That this 
Suggeſtion is here intended. to be conveyed to us, is highly piobable from 
the Sentence immediately preceeding; where Mention is made of the 
Participation of this Supreme Beauty by thoſe Forms which are gene- 
rated and deſtroyed. On Purpoſe therefore to prevent the Error of con- 
founding the Human Soul with theſe Forms ; and to give us to under- 
ſtand, that She partakes of the Sovereign Beauty in a Manner different 
from Them; that Her Generation is not ſimilar to Theirs, and Her Being is 
not, like Theirs, liable to Deſtruction; but particularly with a View to what 
follows, concerning this very Point, near the Concluſion of the Speech, and 
by way of Preparation to it, the Deſcent of the Soul ſeems to be here ſigni- 
_—_ and ſhown by Implication, in this Mention of its Re-aſcert. 

229 It cannot but be obſerved by every attentive Reader, with what 
extreme „ Plato here ſpeaks of gaining a Sight of the Supreme 
Beauty. 
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Somewhat of his End. Now to go, or to be led by An- 
other, along the right Way of Love, is This; ſetting 
out from thoſe Beautys of lower Rank, to proceed, in a 


continual Aſcent, all the Way propoſing this Higheſt 
Beauty as the End; and uſing the reſt but as ſo many 
Steps in the . * to proceed from One to Many, 
from Many to All beauteous Bodys; from the Beauty of 
Bodys, to that of Souls; from the Beauty of Souls, to 


Beauty, and of attaining the End of Man. This is agreeable to his 
uſual Way of expreſſing himſelf on this Subject: ſee Note 115. More 
Inſtances of the ſame Kind will occur before the End of this Speech. 
But *tis farther obſervable in this Sentence, that the latter Part of it, where 
the Thing meant is Good its Self, is more carefully guarded and limited 
than the former Part, which ſpeaks of the Supreme Beauty : as if Beauty 
and Good were Two diſtin Things, and the Attainment of Good was 
at a little farther Diſtance than the Sight of Beauty. The meaning of 
this will ſoon appear, and all Doubt and Difficulty 'in theſe Points be 
cleared up. See Notes 106, 133 and the Four which follow It 


any other Den, than to view the delightful Spectacle of d the 
Man, who, in the lower Steps, hath made Senſual Enjoyment his End, 
or, in the higher Steps, Profit, Praiſe, or Fame, hath not gone the right 


way of Love. Who, beſides, ſeem excluded from a Sight of the Su- 
preme Beauty, ſee in Note 191. 


211 See Note 175. 

21 In the Greek Original there ſeems 57 to be a conſiderable Omiſ- 
ſion, which we have endeavoured to ſupply as follows; the Suppleryen- 
tal Words being thoſe included between theſe Marks ] ; —— aro Tor 
#XAwv Twpucatvy Ls Tas xanas I,, N a Twy xanur ] N 
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that of Arts; from the Beauty of Arts, to that of Scien- 
ces; until at length from the Sciences he arrives at That 
Science, which is the Science of no Other Thing, than 
of * that Supreme Beauty; and thus finally attains to 


r x%Aa erimnfwpare, %. T. A. Some ſuch Words are plainly neceſ- 
ſary to make this Recapitulation agreeable to the Account at large given 
before. | 

2:3 As the Supreme Beauty is Mind, the Science of it is the Science of 
Mind; the ſame which is the Science of thoſe Principles of Science, 
which are alſo the Principles of Nature, Identity and Diver/ity. See 
Notes 186, and 187.— We have already ſeen, that Mind, in a pecu- 
liar and eminent manner, 1s : it ſhould ſeem therefore, that Identity and 
Diverfity, together with Being or Form, are the moſt general, the Pri- 
mary Ideas of Mind; and that Mind its Self is thoſe Three Ideas compre- 
hended in One. See Letters on Mind, in many places. Accordingly it 
appears, that when Mind ſtamps its Self on Matter, by its intimate Pre- 
ſence, it not only forms every Portion of Matter, and makes it to be 
Something, imparting to it Form, or Being, but together with Being, im- 
parts to every ſuch Portion of Matter, ſo formed, thoſe other moſt Gene- 
ral Ideas, Identity and Diverſity, or Sameneſs and Difference: Sameneſs, 
by which it is the Same 727th its Self, ſo long as its Form endures ; Differ- 
ence, by which it differs from all other Beings : Sameneſs, by which it is uni- 
form with its Kind; and Difference, by which it is varied from all other 
Individuals of the ſame Kind. For all Uniformity ariſes from Specific Same- 
neſs; and all Variety is produced by Differences in Things Accidental to the 
Form or Being, as Colour, Size, &c. of the Whole, or any of the Parts. 
To compleat this Argument, it appears farther, that when Mind to Matter 
gives Form or Being, Identity, and Drverfity, it gives Unity at the fame time; 
and makes every ſuch Form or Being, which is thus the Same and thus 
Different, thus Uniform and thus Varied, ſo long as it is, to be ſtill 


One. 


G g know, 
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Somewhat of his End. Now to go, or to be led by An- 
other, along the right Way of Love, is This; letting 
out from thoſe Beautys of lower Rank, to proceed, in a 


continual Aſcent, * all the Way propoſing this Higheſt 
Beauty as the End; and uſing the reſt but as ſo many 
Steps in the Aſcent; *** to proceed from One to Many, 
from Many to All beauteous Bodys; from the Beauty of 
Bodys, to that of Souls; from the Beauty of Souls, to 

| that 


Beauty, and of attaining the End of Man. This is agreeable to his 
uſual Way of expreſſing himſelf on this Subject: ſee Note 115. More 
Inſtances of the ſame Kind will occur before the End of this Speech, — 
But 'tis farther obſervable in this Sentence, that the latter Part of it, where 
the Thing meant is Good its Self, is more carefully guarded and limited 
than the former Part, which ſpeaks of the Supreme Beauty : as if Beauty 
and Good were Two diſtin Things, and the Attainment of Good was 
at a little farther Diſtance 'than the Sight of Beauty. The meaning of 
this will ſoon appear, and all Doubt and Difficulty 'in theſe Points be 
cleared up. See Notes 106, 133, and the Four which follow it. 

219 The Man therefore, who, in any Part of his Progteſs, hath had 
any other De/, gu, than to view the delightful Spectacle of Beauty, the 
Man, who, in the lower Steps, hath made Senſual Enjoyment his End, 
or, in the higher Steps, Profit, Praiſe, or Fame, hath not gone the right 
way of Love. Who, beſides, ſeem excluded from a Sight of the Su- 
preme Beauty, ſee in Note 191. 

211 See Note 175. | 

21 In the Greek Original there ſeems 57 to be a conſiderable Omiſ- 
ſion, which we have endeavoured to ſupply as follows; the Supplemen- 
tal Words being thoſe included between theſe Marks []; a To v 
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that of Arts; from the Beauty of Arts, to that of Scien- 
ces; until at length from the Sciences he arrives at That 


Science, which is the Science of no Other Thing, than 
of * that Supreme Beauty; and thus finally attains to 


r x%As erwimfwuara, x. T, A. Some ſuch Words are plainly neceſ- 
ſary to make this Recapitulation agreeable to the Account at large given 
before. | | | 

2:3 As the Supreme Beauty is Mind, the Science of it is the Science of 
Mind; the ſame which is the Science of thoſe Principles of Science, 
which are alſo the Principles of Nature, Identity and Diverfity. See 
Notes 186, and 187.— We have already ſeen, that Mind, in a pecu- 
liar and eminent manner, Is: it ſhould ſeem therefore, that Identity and 
Diverfity, together with Being or Form, are the moſt general, the Pri- 
mary Ideas of Mind; and that Mind its Self is thoſe Three Ideas compre- 
hended in One. See Letters on Mind, in many places. Accordingly it 
appears, that when Mind ſtamps its Self on Matter, by its intimate Pre- 
ſence, it not only forms every Portion of Matter, and makes it to be 
Something, imparting to it Form, or Being, but together with Being, im- 
parts to every ſuch Portion of Matter, ſo formed, thoſe other moſt Gene- 
ral Ideas, Identity and Diverſity, or Sameneſs and Difference: Sameneſs, 
by which it is the Same with its Self, ſo long as its Form endures; Differ- 
ence, by which it i fers from all other Beings : Sameneſs, by which it is uni- 
form with its Kind; and Difference, by which it is varied from all other 
Tndividuals of the ſame Kind. For all Unifermity ariſes from Specific Same- 
neſs ; and all Variety is produced by Differences in Things Accidental to the 
Form or Being, as Colour, Size, &c. of the Whole, or any of the Parts. 
To compleat this Argument, it appears farther, that when Mind to Matter 
gives Form or Being, Identity, and Diverſity, it gives Unity at the ſame time; 
and makes every ſuch Form or Being, which is thus the Same and thus 
Different, thus Uniform and thus Varied, fo Tong as it is, to be till 


One. 
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know, What is the Beautiful its Self, — Here is to be 
| found, 


214 Plato had not before this place made uſe of the Term euro To xa- 
a, © the Beautifull its Self.” Now had he here meant to expreſs the 
ſame Thought, which he had juſt before expreſſed by the Term aur 
end xaner, © that very Beauty, to which he had led us, the Supreme, 
it would be meer Tautology; or indeed rather, if the Word finally 
be of any real Import in this Sentence, the groſſeſt Ahſardity would be 
here committed; for it would be ſaying in effect, that a Man attains the 
Knowlege of a Thing, not till ter he has arrived at the Science of it. 
But whoever is in the leaſt acquainted with Plato, cannot ſuppoſe him 
guilty either of the one, or of the other, of theſe egregious Faults. We 
muſt therefore conclude, that the Beautifull its Self is a Thing different 
from the Supreme Beauty; or if it is the Same Thing, we muſt ſuppoſe, 

that by the Term * Beautiful its Self it is ſhown in a brighter Light, 
and the Eſſence of it is more clearly and thorowly to be diſcerned. Now 
the Supreme or Sovereign Beauty has appeared to be Mind, Form, or Be- 
ing, Univerſal. But what the Beautifull its Self is, we preſume, no Ge- 
nius leſs divine than that of Plato would be able to diſcover, without the 
Help of Plato himſelf, Happily for Us, this Help is yielded us, in his. 
Dialogue called Philebus. For we thence learn, that Meaſure is the 
Cauſe or Principle of that Symmetry,. that Harmony and Proportion, which 
conſtitutes Beauty, and in which the Effence of it conſiſts, Meuſure there- 
fore is the Cauſe or Principle of Beauty; is That, on which the Beauty of 
every Thing depends; That, from which all Things, even Form its Self, 
or Mind, derive their Beauty; is That, tro which they are beautiful; 
and conſequently is the Beautiful its Self. Thus it is, that in this Dia- 
logue, The Banquet, we advance a Step farther in diſcovering the Nature 
of the Firſt Principle of Things, than we had gone in the Greater Hip- 
fias, which may therefore be conſidered as introductory to This: in 
like manner, and for the ſame reaſon, This introduces the Philebus: and 


. the 
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found, dear Socrates, faid the -s gtranget-Propheteſs, here * 
if 


the Philebus, as Plato himſelf hints i in the Cloſe of it, juſt fo introdu- 
ces the Parmenides. 

s In all Editions of the Greek Original we here read Marien. 
This ſeems to have been the Ground, on which Horry Stephens and 
Dr. Davis built their Suppoſition, that the Word parry, where it oc- 
curred in a prior Paſſage, was a corrupt Reading, and ſhould be changed 
into Mayrwymn. See Note 112. But we are inclined to think, that the 
Paſſage, now before us, ought to be accommodated to That, rather than 
That to This; eſpecially ſince the reading of Narren in this place, as 
well as in that other, is favoured by the Latin Tranſlation of Ficinus ; 
a Tranſlation, which has always had the Authority of a Manuſcript al- 
lowed it, as having been made from a Manuſcript Copy, not conſulted 
by any of the Editors, with an Exactneſs almoſt Verbal, and accordingly 
with very little Regard to Style, and with no great Attention to the 
Senſe, Perhaps we are thought to have refined too much already, in 
ſuppoſing t the Word partixy, Prophetic, to have any particular Propriety 
in the former Paſſage : yet we are obliged, if we would deal fairly with 
our Author and with our Readers, to riſque the ſame Cenſure again, by 
giving our Opinion, that the ſame Word has in this Place an immediate 
Reference to that Prophetic View of Futurity, which Plato opens to us in 
what follows; adding to the Dignity and Weight of Rational Conjecture 
an Authority deemed Divine, See Argument of this Dialogue, page 11. 
Plato had certainly ſome Reaſon or other for this ſolemn Mention of 
Diotima again, when otherwiſe the Perſonal Pronoun, She, would have 
ſerved as well here, as in all the reſt of this Narration. 

216 It cannot but be obſerved, with what Caution Diotima introduces 
the Mention of that State ,of Bliſs, to which ſhe here elevates our 
Thoughts; ſpeaking only hypothetically ; and making it a Problem, 
whether ſuch a State has actually any Exiſtence or Place in Nature. 
G g 2 The 
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know, What is the. Beautiful its Self, — Here is to be 
found, 


214 Plato had not before this place made uſe of the Term euro To N- 
Aov, © the Beautifull its Self.” Now had he here meant to expreſs the 
ſame Thought, which he had juſt before expreſſed by the Term urs 
£x4v0 xaRov, © that very Beauty, to which he had led us, the Supreme, 
it would be meer Tautology; or indeed rather, if the Word © finally * 
be of any real Import in this Sentence, the groſſeſt Ahſurdity would be 
here committed; for it would be ſaying in effect, that a Man attains the 
Knowlege of a Thing, not till ter he has arrived at the Science of it. 
But whoever is in the leaſt acquainted with Plato, cannot ſuppoſe him 
guilty either of the one, or of the other, of theſe egregious Faults. We 
muſt therefore conclude, that the Beautifull its Self is a Thing different 
from the Supreme Beauty; or if it is the Same Thing, we muſt ſuppoſe, 
that by the Term * Beautiful its Self” it is ſhown in a brighter Light, 
and the Eſſence of it is more clearly and thorowly to be diſcerned. Now 
the Supreme or Sovereign Beauty has appeared to be Mind, Form, or Be- 
ing, Univerſal. But what the Beautifull its Self is, we preſume, no Ge- 
nius leſs divine than that of Plato would be able to diſcover, without the 
Help of Plato himſelf, Happily for Us, this Help is yielded us, in his. 
Dialogue called Philebus. For we thence learn, that Meaſure is the 
Cauſe or Principle of that Symmetry, that Harmony and Proportion, which 
conſtitutes Beauty, and in which the Eſſence of it conſiſts. Meaſure there- 
fore is the Cauſe or Principle of Beauty; is That, an which the Beauty of 
every Thing depends; That, from which all Things, even Form its Self, 
or Mind, derive their Beauty; is That, tro which they are beautiful; 
and conſequently is the Beautiful its Self. Thus it is, that in this Dia- 
logue, The Banquet, we advance a Step farther in diſcovering the Nature 
of the F:r/t Principle of Things, than we had gone in the Greater Hip- 
pias, which may therefore be confidered as introductory to This: in 
like manner, and for the ſame reaſon, This introduces the Philebus : and 
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found, dear Socrates, ſaid the **5 Stranger-Propheteſs, here. 
if 


the Philebus, as Plato himſelf hints in the Cloſe of it, juſt fo introdu- 
ces the Parmenides. 

25 In all Editions of the Greek Original we here read Marien. 
This ſeems to have been the Ground, on which Horry Stephens and 
Dr. Davis built their Suppoſition, that the Word parry, where it oc- 
curred in a prior Paſſage, was a corrupt Reading, and ſhould be changed 
into Meyrwxn., See Note 112. But we are inclined to think, that the 
Paſſage, now before us, ought to. be accommodated to That, rather than 
That to This; eſpecially ſince the reading of uerrixy in this place, as 
well as in that other, is favoured by the Latin Tranſlation of Ficinus ; 
a Tranſlation, which has always had the Authority of a Manuſcript al- 
_ lowed it, as having been made from a Manuſcript Copy, not conſulted 
by any of the Editors, with an Exactneſs almoſt Verbal, and accordingly 
with very little Regard to Style, and with no great Attention to the 
Senſe, Perhaps we are thought to haye refined too much already, in 
ſuppoſing t the Word yartixy, Prophetic, to have any particular Propriety 
in the former Paſſage : yet we are obliged, if we would deal fairly with 
our Author and with our Readers, to riſque the ſame Cenſure again, by 
giving our Opinion, that the ſame Word has in this Place an immediate 
Reference to that Prophetic View of Futurity, which Plato opens to us in 
what follows; adding to the Dignity and Weight of Rational Conjecture 
an Authority deemed Divine, See Argument of this Dialogue, page 11. 
Plato had certainly ſome Reaſon or other for this ſolemn Mention of 
Diotima again, when otherwiſe the Perſonal Pronoun, She, would have 
ſerved as well here, as in all the reſt of this Narration, 

226 Tt cannot but be obſerved, with what Caution Diotima introduces 
the Mention of that State of Bliſs, to which ſhe here elevates our 
Thoughts; ſpeaking only hypothetically; and making it a Problem, 
whether ſuch a State has actually any Exiſtence or Place in Nature. 
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if any where, the Happy Le, the * ultimate object 
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The ſame Caution is repeated, and the ſame Doubts are raiſed again, in 
the laſt Sentence of her Diſcourſe. 

7 Nothing is more evident, than that the Happy Liſe, here ſuppoſed, 
cannot be the Life of Man in his preſent State of Being, nor of any 
ſuch Being as Man is. For not only all Thought about ſupporting his 
Body, tho without Support it cannot ſubſiſt, but even- Body its Self, tho 
a Part of his Being, we ſhall find excluded from the Hypotheſis. The 
Good therefore of Mind only is meant, and the Happineſs of a Being, 
diveſted of all Body, and purely Mental. But what Kind of Mind, or 
Mental Being, muſt this be, to be capable of enjoying the Happineſs 
here deſcribed ? For, not to mention, that the Human Mind appears in- 
capable of the perpetual Contemplation of Intellectual Objects, (ſee Note 
I54,) becauſe ſuch Incapacity may be ſuppoſed the Effect only of its 
Union with Body, and if fo, when this Union is broken, the Incapacity 
ariſing from it will be removed; not to lay any Streſs therefore on this 
Incapacity, let the Life of ſuch a Being be ſuppoſed wholly contempla- 
tive: let us obſerve, what Kind of Contemplation is here attributed to 
it; and let us ſee, what Conſequence will follow. The Con- 
templation of Beauty in any Other Minds is no Part of the Hypo- 
thefis : all Delight therefore thence ariſing, all Social Enjoyment, muſt 
be ſuppoſed wanting. The View of Beauty in any of the Works 
of Art, or Contrivances of Reaſon, has no Share in the ſuppoſed Con- 
templation : the Pleaſures of Reaſon therefore, of all ſuch Reaſon as the 
Human, have no. Share in the propoſed Happineſs —Nor is the Beau- 
ty of Ideal Forms, thoſe nobleſt Objects of the Human Mind, any Ob- 
ject of Contemplation to This Mind, fo highly elevated above the Hu- 
man: and thus it is deprived of all Mental Pleaſure, of ſuch at leaſt, as 
can be taſted, or conceived to be Pleaſure, by a Mind meerly Human. 
iu ſhort, every Contemplation is excluded, beſide that of One Ob- 


ject, 
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je, the Beautifull its Self, the Principle of all Beauty; and in as much 
as Univerſal Mind is the ſame with Univerſal Beauty, no other Science, 
than that of the Principle of Mind, is requiſite to the Sight or Contem- 
plation of the Principle of Beauty. If Happineſs therefore be found in 
ſuch a Contemplation, it muſt be the Happineſs, not' of Man, nor of 
the Mind of Man, nor of any other Being, leſs than the Univerſal 
One, viewing its Self, and in its Self its own. Principle and Cauſe. 
See Note 11 5. | 

218 If the Life here deſcribed, a Life purely and perfectly Divine, be 
an Object of Deſire to Man, Man muſt have in him an innate Capacity, 
a latent and dormant Power, of enjoying a Divine Life: to enjoy this, 
he muſt become a different Kind of Being from that which he now is, 
a Being purely and perfectly Divine: he muſt now therefore have in him 
the Capacity of a Divine Being, that is, the Power of becoming ſuch 
+ hereafter. But were this Capacity to be now filled, were this Power to 
be awakened and exert its ſelf in his preſent State of Being, Man would 

not be fit for this his preſent State, nor would he indeed be Man, the 
Being which he is. Now to prove, that the Divine Life is an Object of 
| Deſire to Man, we invert the Argument, and reaſon thus; —If 
4 Man has a Capacity of enjoying a Divine Life, that is, of always behold- 
| 


ing Beauty in its Source and Principle, then is ſuch a Life the proper 
and the ultimate Object of Deſire to Man, conſidered in his ſuperior 
| Part, Mind, the Good of which is the View of Beauty: and'that Man 
has ſuch a Capacity, appears in that he is able, as we have ſeen before, 
by the Analytical way of reaſoning, to aſcend to that Source of Beauty; 
ſo far at leaſt, as to gain a Certainty that it 1s, and that 'tis the Object of 
View to the Divine Mind. But this Capacity in- Man is like the Nym- 
pha-State of an Inſect; it muſt be diveſted of its Shell or outward Cover. 
ing, before it can crawl; and of another interior Covering, before its 
Wings can expand themſelves, and lift it up into brighter Light, to a 
Life of perfect Liberty, and a ſublimer- State of Being. But this is a 
Point,, which will come before us more properly inthe Pbædrus. At pre- 
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of Deſire to Man: it is to live for ever in beholding 
this 


ſent, twill be more pertinent to remark, that the ſuperior Principle in 
Man is by Plato in ſome places called God, in others the Demon within 
him, and in others again, as in this, only Man, by which Name laſt- 
mentioned he means, that this Principle is peculiarly and eminently a 
Man's own Self, his only Identical Being, That only, by which he can 
ever be juſtly called the Same Man. — On this Occaſion, we beg Leave 
to offer our Opinion, that Plato, in his Greater Hippias, under the hu- 
morous Repreſentation, which Socrates there gives us, of the Man who 
lived with him at his own Home, would ſuggeſt to our Minds ſome ſuch 
Thought as this. Nor can we help thinking, that Marcus Antoninus al- 
luded to that very Repreſentation, and that very Thought ſuggeſted by 
it, in a Paſſage, where he calls this Divine Fringe in Man Tor bd 
d roy, the Man within. 

219 All the middle Part of this Speech of Socrates was taken up in 
eſtabliſhing this Doctrine, that Immortality is the Aim and End of all 
Nature.” The Inſtances, then produced in Proof of it, regarded, all of 
them, the Mortal Part of Nature, in which only the Species, or Kind, 
can ever be immortalized, But a different Sort of Immortality is here 
diſcloſed to us, that of the Same Individual Being. For Plato, having 
already led us, by the ſeveral Steps of Beauty, up to the Beautifull its 
Self, and having ſhown us the Eternity of its Eſſence, propoſes it to us 
now as the Supreme Good, and the ever-laſting Enjoyment of it as the 
ultimate Object of Human Deſire, ſuppoſing Man to be a Being capable 
of that Enjoyment. —— Now the Enjoyment of every Beauty is only the 
Delight which the Mind feels in viewing it: and accordingly the Doc- 
trine of Plato makes the Enjoyment of this Supreme Good, the Beauti- 
full its Self, to conſiſt in the View or Contemplation of it. But this En- 
joyment, agreeably to the Principles laid down in the former Part of 
this Speech, is inſufficient of is Self to conſtitute a Happy Life; for ſuch 


a Life, 
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a Life, it feems, muſt be Immortal. 80 that, to make Happineſs com- 
plete, the Contemplation of the Beautifull, we find, muſt be as laſting 
as the Beautifull its Self, which can never poſſibly come to Deſtruction or 
Diſſolution. The Subject therefore of this Contemplation, or the Being 
to be thus made happy, muſt be immortal, as well as the Object, the Be- 
ing which it contemplates. Hence it follows, that if Man, or any Prin- 
ciple in Man, be the Subject of this Happineſs, Man, or that Principle 
in him, muſt either be naturally immortal, or, if mortal, muſt be ca- 
pable of being immortaliſed. Great Difficultys attend either of theſe 
Hypotheſes. For, to begin with the latter, —— if Man, with all the 
Principles and Powers within him, be naturally mortal, he is only a Part 
of the mortal or Outward Nature, and partakes of Univerfal Form, or 
Mind, in no other way, than the reſt of that Outward Nature, and that 
is hy being a Copy of ſome Inward and Ideal Form, comprehended in 
Form Univerſal: ſee Note 207. —— But how ſhall a Part ever attain to 
comprehend. the Whole? or how ſhall this Copy of Form be made to 
ſee any Thing, but the Copys of Forms inferior to its Self? With what 
Eye ſhall it ſee the Original of any One? or by what Diſcernment ſhall 
it diſtinguiſh that Original from the Copy? —— However, let us ſuppoſe 
for once, according to ſome Modern Hypotheſes, no Difference at all be- 
tween them; let us take the Copy its Self for the Original, and admit no 
Ideal Forms; and let us ſuppoſe the Soul of Man to be a Being natu- 
rally mortal, but ſuperior to all Outward Nature, and, in gooey 
of that Superiority, endowed with a Capacity of comprehending it; 
aſk again,. 'whence attains ſhe ſuch a commanding View of = 
Beauty of the Univerſe, and ſo thorow an Inſight into the Nature of it, 
as to penetrate into its. Principle or Cauſe, and contemplate the Source 
of all its Beauty? whence, but by this Divine Principle within her, pre- 
ſenting its ſelf to her View, and enabling her to diſtinguiſh, to meaſure, 
and to know truly, all Things? On the other hand, if Man has 
within him this Divine Immortal Principle, how can Immortality be the 


Aim and End of the Human Nature, in that Part of it, which already is 
Immortal? 
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this Confummate Beauty: the Sight of which * ever J 


Immortal? for as to the other Parts of the Human Nature, we have be- 
fore obſerved, that they admit not Perſonal Immortality, the only Point 
now in Queſtion, So far as Perſonal Immortality of Bliſs belongs to 
Man by Nature, it cannot be the Object of his Deſire ; becauſe in this 
caſe he would deſire That which was preſent with him, That which 
„ehe already had, That which He himſelf was, and of which therefore 
ehe could never be in Want; Abſurditys, which Socrates, in the In- 
rroduction to his Speech, cautions us to avoid, with a View, in Part, to 
this very Subject, the Nature of the Human Soul, under the Character 
of Love or Defire, What he had in View beſides, we have endeavour- 
ed to explain in Note 178. Is this Defire of Immortality then, in 
Man's ſuperior and divine Part, which is Immortal by Nature, any other, 
than the Deſire of being freed from its Union with the other Part of 
Man, the Nature of which is Mortal ; a Union, which makes it often 
ſeem to its ſelf a Partaker of this Mortality, and apt to dread its own 
Diſſolution; a Union, which obſtructs its Views, and deprives it of the 
bliſsful Contemplation of the Source of Beauty? But a Deſire of having 
this Union diflolved is incompatible with any Degree of Fondneſs for its 
Partner, or for the Life they lead together in this State of Separation from 
That, in which its own true Life and Happineſs conſiſt. Perhaps there- 
fore that anxious Defire of Immortality, ſo frequent in Vulgar Souls, 
unconſcious of the Divine Principle within them, is no other, than a 
fooliſh and abſurd Deſire of the Perſonal Immortality of that Part of 
them, which is Mortal, and muſt, at one time or other, inevitably pe- 
riſh ; and of enjoying for ever a Life Rs to the Taſt of that * 
able Principle. 
220 See Note 115. 
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attain, it will appear not to be in Gold, nor in mag- 
nificent Attire, nor in ** beautiful Youths or Damſels + 
with Such, however, at preſent, Many of You are fo in- 
tirely taken up, and with the Sight of them ſo abſolutely 
charmed, that You would rejoyce to ſpend your whole 
Lives, were it poſſible, in the Preſence of thoſe inchant- 
ing Objects, without any Thoughts of Eating or Drink- 


The Pagan Populace were taught to imagine, that all Divine Be- 
ings were inveſted with Bodys ætherial, luminous, and ſplendid. To re- 
prefent this, they dreſſed up the Statues of the Gods in the moſt ſplen- 
did Apparel; and, if the Statues were intended to be unattired and na- 
ked, they often either gilded them, or had them made of pure Gold. 
We are inclined to think, that theſe Golden Gods are ridiculed in the 
Greater Hippias, page 64, as well as here; and if fo, then that Paſſage 
and this illuſtrate each the other, 

* This Paſſage ſeems to allude to thoſe ancient Fables, taken | in a li- 
teral Senſe by the Pagan Vulgar, that ſuch beautiful Forms, as thoſe of 
Ganymede and Hebe, were the Ornaments of the Court of Heaven, and 
the Delight of Jupiter himſelf. —— We are to obſerve, from theſe and 
all other Paſſages in Plato, which allude to the Pagan Religion, that 
whenever the Vulgar Notions of the Divine Nature might poſſibly be any 
Obſtacles to the Reception of Truth, the Philoſopher always endeavor'd 
to eradicate thoſe Notions out of the Minds of his Auditors, if he thought 
them capable, otherwiſe, of receiving the Truths he taught them. _ 

_ 223 In this Similitude Socrates ſeems only to railly, in his uſual polite 
manner, Some of the Company then preſent, on their extravagant Ad- 
miration of Youth and Beauty in Forms meerly Human: but tis really 
introduced for the fake of repreſenting the Divine and Happy Life, as ex- 
empt from all Care of what conceras the Body, and wholly unlike the 
Life, to which Man in his preſent State is deſigned by Nature. 
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ing, but feaſting your Eyes only with their Beauty, and 
living always in the bare Sight of it. If this be ſo, what 
Effect, think you, would the Sight of Beauty its Self have 
upon a Man, were he to ſee it pure and genuine, * not 
corrupted and ſtained all over with the Mixture of Fleſh, 

and Colours, and much more of like periſhing and fading 
Traſh ; but were *** able to view that Divine Eſſence, the 
Beautifull its Self, in its own Simplicity of Form? Think 
you, ſaid She, that the“ Life of Such a Man would be 
contemptible or mean, of the Man, who always directed 
his Eye toward the right Object, who looked always at 
real Beauty, and was converſant with it continually ? 


Perceive 


The learned Reader may compare this with a celebrated Paſſage in 
Plato's Phedrus, page 250 of Stephens's Edition. 

225 The Divine Life therefore has no Occaſion for any ſuch Thing as 
Outward Senſe : conſequently Body is quite excluded from the Subject, as 
well as from the Object, of this Divine Contemplation. 

226 Intimating plainly, that Man is unequal to fo Divine a View. - 

227 Plato here lowers his Flight a little, and deſcends towards Earth. 
For the Life, deſcribed in this Sentence, is evidently not the ſame Life 
with That, which he had been deſcribing juſt before. Fhis appears, not 
only from the Epithets beſtowed on it, which are comparatively low, but 
alſo from the Terms in which it is deſcribed, Terms, which limit the 
Greatneſs and extenuate the Happineſs of it. That Life was termed Hap- 
py, and the ultimate Object of Deſire ; This is only termed not contempti- 
ble or mean: That was ſaid to conſiſt in beholding for ever the Con- 
ſummate Beauty of the Divine Eſſence; in the Account given of This 
the Eye is only ſaid to be directed aright, to look beyond Corporeal Beau- 


ty, 
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Perceive you not, aid She, that in beholding the Beauti- 


full * with that Eye, with which alone tis poſſible to be- 
hold 


ty, and to be converſant continually with the Beauty which is real. Upon 
theſe different Kinds of Expreſſion we are to obſerve, that when Plato 
continues writing on one and the ſame Subject, tis uſual with him 
to add Something as he proceeds, But, had he here thought fit to 
dwell on the ſame Subject without any Addition to it, he would never 
certainly have made his Deſcription fainter, the farther he proceeded. 
We preſume therefore, that here is meant, not the Divine Life, but the 
Philoſophical, the Life of a Man, who, having attained to know what is 
the Beautifull, the Cauſe of all Beauty, from thenceforward ſees it, not 
indeed by its Self, or its own pure Eſſence, that being impoſſible to Man, 
but in every Thing beauteous which he ſees: for ſuch a Man knows, 
that of all beauteous Things it is the Beauty; and that whatever elſe is 
in them, whether Number or Figure, Sound or Colour, is but the Subject 
of Beauty, not Beauty its Self; that of all Ideal Forms, thoſe Perfect 
Beautys in their ſeveral Kinds, it is This alone, this id%% Toy ide, the 
Form of all thoſe Forms, which makes the Beauty ; and that even the 
Beauty of all Truths is from this ſole Principle; for that 'tis This alone, 
which makes them to be what they are, This, which is Truth its 
Self. 3 1 | 

223 *Tis evident, that This means ſome Faculty of Perception in the 
Mind of Man. Nor is it leſs evident, that the Mind of Man muſt have 
Facultys proper for the Perception of every Object which ſhe perceives. 
By the Faculty of Senſe ſhe perceives Things Senſible, ſuch as Sounds, 


Colours, and Figures; and ſo far as ſhe is differently affefted by different 


Sounds, Colours, and Figures, ſheis able, thro the ſame Faculty, to di/tin- 
guiſh them: but it is not thro Senſe, that ſhe is able to refer any Uf theſe 
Sounds, Colours, or Figures, to one Subject more than to another, or 
indeed to any Subject at all. Tis by ſome other Faculty than that of 

| Hh2 Senſe, 


_ 
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hold it, thus and thus only, could a Van ever attain to 
generate, 


Senſe, that ſhe d Hinguiſtes Forms or Beings, with their Propertys; and 
can ſay, — This is one Being, That Another; This belongs to One 
Being, That to Another. — Farther ; Senſe its Self feels, what Sounds 
or Colours are agreeable to Senſe; but Senſe feels not the Charm of 
Beauty: neither is it thro Senſe, that the Mind perceives the Harmony of 
Sounds, or the Symmetry of Parts in Figures or in Numbers. Theſe ſhe 
perceives thro the Faculty of Reaſon, a Faculty, thro which ſhe views 
Many in One; many Species in one Genus, many Individuals in one Spe- 
cies, many Particulars in one Univerſal, and many Parts in one Whole. 
For to perceive the leaſt Harmony, That of any Tuo proportioned Sounds, 

it is neceflary, that the Mind comprehend Both thoſe Sounds together, 

and feel the Effect of that Agreement between them, of that common 
Meaſure, in which conſiſts the Harmony. So, to perceive a Symmetry of 
Parts in the fimpleſt right-lined Figure, a Triangle, it is neceflary, that 
the Three Sides, of which it is compoſed, or the Three Angles, under 
which thoſe Sides are ſubtended, ſhould be compriſed in One View, com- 
pared together, and their Proportions ſeen meaſured by One common Mea- 
ſure. It is eaſy to ſee, that the ſame is true of Symmetry in the firſt or 
leaſt, the Dual, Number. Thus it is, that Beauty, in all Figures and 
Numbers, is beheld with the Eye of Regſen, comprehending , many 
Parts, duly proportioned, in one Whole. But with what Eye, or thro 
what Faculty, can the Mind perceive the Beautifull its Self, the Cauſe of 
all this Beauty, — Meaſure its Self, by which the Parts of every Thing 
beauteous are all thus duly proportioned? This muſt be an Eye, not like 
that of Senſe, thro which the Mind only ſees Many Things ſeparate and 
di ſanited, without conceiving any of them together, or as Parts of any 
Whole; nor like the Eye of Reaſon, thro which ſhe comprehends and 
views Many together and wnited in ſome Whole: it muſt be an Eye, 
which is able to penetrate * into Things, and not only to perceive 


a One 
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ii not the Images or Semblances of Virtue, as not 
having 


One in and throughout every Thing, but to view alſo That Ons, of 
which every One partakes. For having diſcovered Meaſure to be the 
Principle of | Beauty, thus we reaſon; concerning it Meaſure is 
That, which ſets a Bound to every Thing, and defines the Nature of it: 
for were Meaſure wanting, every Thing would. be indefinite in its Na- 
ture, and would conſiſt of Parts indefinite in Number: And Boumd is 
That, which to the Whole and to every Part of every 'Thing is the 
Cauſe of Form in general, and makes it therefore to be Something: the 
Univerſe its Self without Bound or Meaſure, would be infinite Number, 
or numberleſs Multitude ; or rather, fince Maltitude muſt be Multi- 
tude of Somethings, would be an Intmenſe Nothing. Thro Bound or 
Meaſure is One Form diſtinguiſted from Another; Each having a cer- 
tain diſtinct Bound or Meaſure of Being. Thro Bound or Meaſure is 
every Form identified ; for the Bound or Meaſare of its Being muſt be 
deſtroyed, before it can become another, a different, Formi or Being. 
Thto Bound or Meaſure it is, that the World its ſelf, each Kind of Be- 
ings in that World, each Individual Being of each Kind, and in fine, 
every Part of every Whole, is One. Bound therefore, or Meaſure, is 
either ONE 1Ts SELF, or Both eſſentially belong to it, belong to that Eſ- 
ſemial One, of which Every One partakes. 80 that by partaking of 
this One, every Thing 1s, or is Something, is One and the Same 
Thing, and is not confounded with any Other. And thus are we ar- 
rived again at the Source of Form or Being, the Cauſe of Identity and 
Diverſity, taken together; which, as we have before ſeen, is Minp. 
See Note 213. Mind therefore is the Eflential Univerſal Owe, eſſential 
Bouxp and MAsURE, the Meaſure and the Bound of all Things. Up- 
on the whole it appears, — chat MinD, conſidered as Univerſal, and 
containing all Forms, is UxNIVRRSAL BeauTy ;—that, compared with all 


thoſe Forms which it contains, it is the Chief, Supreme, and Sovzrz1o0N 
BEAUTY 
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having his intimate Commerce with an Image or a Sem- 
eka blance; 


BEAUTY ; — that, conſidered as the Cauſe of them all, the Cauſe of 
all Beauty, even of its own, involving in its Self its own Cauſe, it is the 
BEAUTIFULL ITS SELF, Bound, and Meaſure; — and that, conſidered as 
viewing them all, its Self apart from them, alone and by its Self, it is 
TE Ont, Now then come to be examined theſe Two Queſtions ; — 
the Firſt is, Whether the Mind of Man has any Faculty, by which ſhe 
is capable of viewing ſo ſublime an Object as the Beautiſull its Self, or 
Univerſal Mind, conſidered under that Character: — the Other is, if 
ſhe has any ſuch Faculty, What that Faculty is. — As to the Firſt 
Point; tho Plato makes it a Doubt, whether tis poſſible for the Mind 
of Man, in her preſent State of Being, actually to attain this Beatific 
Vijion ; intimating his own Opinion, that 'tis impoſſible ; yet he ſuggeſts 
at the ſame time a Suppoſition, that the Human Mind has in her at pre- 
ſent a Capacity of attaining it. For otherwiſe he never would propoſe it to 
any Man as a proper Object of Deſire to him; much leſs would he propoſe 
it as the Ultimate Object of Defire to All Men. Indeed, unleſs he had 
had ſome faint and imperfect View of it Himſelf, he never could have 
diſcovered to Us, What that Object was: nor ſhould We, without ſome- 
what of the ſame Kind of View, be ever able to apprehend his Mean- 
ing. Beſides, the Suppoſition of ſuch a Capacity, latent in the Mind 
of Man, is agreeable to the Analogy of all the ſenſible and conſcious 
Part of Nature. For every Animal, in its growing and imperfect State, 
has an obſcure Foreſight of That, which it is afterwards, when mature 
and perfect, to perform; as it alſo has an inward Senſe of the innate 
Capacity it has of performing it, long before ſuch Capacity, grown in- 
to Power, can be exerted, or put in At, —— Next we are to examine, 
What this -latent, Capacity, or growing Power, is. Now it is certain, 
that every Faculty or Power of perceiving in the Mind muſt be adequate 
to the Object perceived. Thus, the Faculty of Senſe is exactly adequate 
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to Senfible Object: for, as Senſible Objects, if Form and Bound were 
wanting to them, would be all confuſed and indiſtinct; ſo Senſe, if 
unaccompanied by Mind, would be andiſtinguiſping, would be blind to 
Form, to Bound and Onenefs, and confound all things. In a word, 

Senſe and the Object of it are, Both of them, infinite. In like 
manner is the Faculty of Reaſon adequate to its Objects: for the Objects 
of Reaſon are the Kinds and Species of Things, Univerſals, and every 
Whole ; in a word, every ſuch Thing as comprebends Many: correſ- 
ponding and adequate to ſuch an Object i is the Faculty of Reaſon, which 
is no other than the Power of viewing Many in One. We ſee then, that 
in theſe two Facultys of the Human Mind, Senfe and Reaſon, Senſe be- 
longs to her, as ſhe is united to Body, which in its own Nature is 12 
finite; Reaſon, as ſhe partakes of That Mind, which is Univerſal. But 
can ſhe partake of Univerſal Mind, in ſuch a manner, as to have a Ca- 
pacity of comprehending and viewing all the Kinds of Things compre- 

benſible by Mind, a Capacity of contemplating every Whole, the Orb 
of the Earth, the Solar Syſtem, and the whole Univerſe, and yet not 
partake of that Eye, by which Univerſal Mind its Self always actually 
comprehends and views them All? Now this Eye is no other than the 
Divine Intellect, THE ONE. Suppoſing then the Human Mind to partake- 
of this Intellect, we have here alſo a Faculty exactly adequate to its Ob- 
jeR, which every where is One, By what other Faculty indeed, than 
This, can the Mind ſee One in and throughout every Many? by what: 
other Faculty can ſhe fee every Thing Sounded, which ſhe ſees? by 
what other Faculty, d;/ingui/h the Bounds of Things, and ſee This to 
be One Thing, That to be Another? Farther ; as the Mind: without 
this Faculty, joined to that of Senſe, could not ſee One any where in 
the ObjefFs of Senſe; ſo without this Faculty, joined to that of Reaſon, 
ſhe could not view Many in One, the Object of Reaſon :- for, without 
the View of One, Many could only be viewed. as ſeparate, and not 
as in One united, But farther ſtill ; without this Faculty of Intellect, 
the Mind could not even fee Many, Multitude, or Number: for in Ma- 

*" "_ 
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ny, One is ſuppoſed ; Multitude is Many Things, Each of which is One; 
and Number is only One repeated. If theſe Things then be ſo; if 
Mind, without Intelle&, could ſee neither One nor Many, Intelle# muſt 
be the Eye of Mind, by which only ſhe ſees at all, or to ſpeak perhaps 
more properly, is Mind its Seſf. For indeed, only Mind ſees or perceives 
any Thing: 


* 818 wv 
vous o, 


Kati yous dN TEAAE MC Y ru. 


Whatever ſees, or hears, is Mind 
All things beſide are deaf and blind. 


But we give different Names to this one and the ſame Inward Eye, 
Mind, as differ the Objects of its View. Conſidered as viewing Senfible 
Objects, by means of its Union with Body, we call it Senſe: conſidered 
as viewing Intelligible Objefts, by retiring from Body, and from Outward 
Forms, to the Original Forms within its ſelf, we call it Reaſon : conſi- 
dered as viewing its Self, by abſtracting its View from all Forms inferior 
to its (elf, the inward as well as the outward, it is by Plata and Ari/te- 
tle emphatically called , Mind, or Intellect.— The Sight of this In- 
ward Eye receives, in like manner, different Names from the Difference 
of its Object. When the Mind looks at Outward Things, if at too great 
Diſtance, or if the Medium of her Sight, whether the more remote, the 
Air or Water, or the nearer, commonly called the Organ of Sight, be 
obſcured or diſordered to a great degree, thoſe Things appear confuſed 
and indiſtia& : nor leſs appear they ſo, if the Mind her ſelf, thro any 
Diſtemper of the Body, or any Paſſion of her own, be obſcur'd or in 
Confuſion: in all theſe Caſes fhe truly perceives nothing; either her ap- 
parent Object is. Confuſion, and ber Szght of This is meer Senſation; or 
if the fancys the ſees any Thing, her apparent Quject is a. Pbantaſin, and 
her Sight is called Imagination. But when all without and all within 
is, in ſufficient meaſure, clear and bright, if the Mind at that time hooks 

| outwardly, 
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blance ; but Virtue true, real, and ſubſtantial, from 
the 


outwardly, whatever ſhe views, her Subject is ſome Outward Form, and 
her Sight is then properly called Perception, When ſhe looks within; 
but looks at the Traces or Remains of any ſuch Outward Form, her 


Sight is then called Memory, When ſhe looks at the brighter Ideal 


Forms within her Self, Each of which is One containing Many, many 
Kinds ſubordinate, or many Species, or many Individuals, her Sight is 
called Intelligence. And farther, if ſhe views any of theſe Forms as 
ſo many diſtinct Ones, her Sight is alſo called Apprebenſion: but if ſhe 
views any Two or More of them. in One higher Kind, her Sight in 
ſuch a Caſe is alſo called Conception, or Comprehenſion : and were ſhe able 
to behold her Self, or to make That, which in the trueſt Senſe is One, 
the Object of her Sight, her Sight would then be Intuition. But the 
Human Mind, immerſed in Body, is unable ſo far to abſtract her ſelf 
from thoſe Forms, of which Body partakes, as to contemplate her Self 
in her own pure Eſſence, or That One, of which She her Self partakes, 
She has at preſent the Power of ſeeing One in Many, and Many in One, 
but the bare Capacity perhaps only of ſeeing One its Self. She has the 
Power of viewing any Forms, at which ſhe looks, with their Beauty, 
their Symmetry, and their Order; the Power of marking thoſe Bounds in 
them, which diſ/inguiſh their proper Forms, and of contemplating thoſe 
Meaſures in them, which conſtitule their proper Beauty; but to contem- 
plate Bound and Meaſure its Self, to behold That Beautiful, the Source 
of all Beauty, is indeed within her Capacity, but at profent ſeems to be 
beyond her Power. 

229 True Moral Virtue, "which is the Virtue here meant, follows of 
Courſe from true Wiſdom. For to ſee Meaſure in the Nature of Things, 
to ſee it as the Cauſe of all Beauty, or the Beautifull its Self; and as the 
Cauſe of all Good, 'or Good its Self, is true Wiſdom, for it is the Know- 
lege of the firſt nn. of All Things. In the Philebus this Principle 

Ii is 
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is conſidered under the latter of thoſe two Characters, or as it is the 
Cauſe of Good; in this Dialogue, under its other Character, the 
Cauſe of Beauty : but, even thus conſidered, it appears to be the Su- 
preme Good ; becauſe the Enjoyment of it in Contemplation appears to 
be the Happineſs of Mind ; and as Mind is the Supreme of Things, 
That, which makes its Happineſs, may well claim the higheſt Place 
among Things Good. The firſt Principle of Things, ſeen thus Excel- 
lent, ſeen as ſupremely Fair and Good, muſt be loved for its own Sake 
by All who have a Taſt for true Excellence. Now this Love, as Plato 
here teaches, is the only Principle of true Virtue. For Virtue, conſider- 
ed as the Rule of Life, is no other than this ſupremely Fair and Good, 
Meaſure its Self, applied to every Part of Man's Conduct and Behawour. 
It may then eaſily be conceived, that the Man whoſe Mind is continual- 
ly converſant with Meaſure, and is charmed with the Beauty of it in all 
Things, will direct his Eye to it in all his A#:oms. For, as he wel- 
comes and embraces it, wherever it is his Fortune to meet with it ; cer- 
tainly there, where 'tis in his own Power, as it muſt be wherever his 
own Conduct is concerned, he will adhere to it thro Life for the ſake of 
its own Excellence. Thus we ſee, that true Virtue depends on Wiſdom, 
ſo far as Wiſdom is attainable by Man ; depends on having a View of the 
Beautifull in all Things, and on having a Taft and Love of it as the 
Sovereign Good. The Diviner View of the Beautifull in its Self is be- 
yond Human Wiſdom ; is, as we have ſeen, above the Reach of any 
Power in the Human Soul ; and is indeed there only ſeated, where is no 
Neceſſity or Place for any Human Virtue. Why this Divine State of Being 
is propoſed to our Hopes here by Dzotima, may perhaps appear be- 
fore our Notes on her Diſcourſe are ended: in the mean time, we 
preſume, it is ſufficiently apparent, that the Happineſs of Man, accord- 
ing to Plato's Doctrine, conſiſts not in a Life of Contemplation : on the 
contrary, as Practic or Moral Virtae on its beſt Principle is here exhibited 
as the laſt of Philoſophical Attainments, and the Reſult of Man's higheſt 
Wiſdom, it is probable even from this Dialogue, that Plato held Moral 


Virtue, 
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the Converſe and Embraces of That which is Real and 
True. Thus begetting True Virtue, and bringing her up 
till 


Virtue, as founded on Intellectual, to be the chief Good of Man. But 
as this appears moſt evidently in the Philebus to be his Doctrine, it is ſuf- 
ficient to add at preſent this Obſervation, that the Dialogue now before 
us is for this farther Reaſon, beſides that mentioned in Note 214, intro- 
ductory to the Philebus. 

239 For this Meaſure and Bound, this Rule and Law of all Things, 
Univerſal Mind, is That which gives Reality, Stability, and Truth, to thoſe 
very Ideal Forms, ſo real and ſubſtantial, whoſe Images and Shadows 
only are all the Beings, with which we are conyerſant thro Senſe. Man, 
as he partakes of Mind, has this Meaſure of his Conduct, this Rule of 
Life, within him ; and the Man, who is converſant with it, copys after 
That, which is of all Things the moſt real and ſubſtantial ; whilſt 
ſuch Men, as make Other Men their Patterns, only copy after Other Co- 
pys, which are often vague and uncertain, as varying one from another; 
and are at beſt, faint and imperfect Images of Virtue. But fince Human 
Actions ariſe from many Motives, as far as theſe are not all purely Virtuous, 
ſo far the Actions, produced by them, and pretended to be Virtuous, are 
meer Semblances and outward Show. Since the Motives, however, to 
each particular Action uſually are mixed, it muſt be very difficult to diſ- 
cover, how far each of thoſe Motives operated toward producing the Action; 
unleſs a Man's conduct be, in all Kinds of Action, and on all Occaſions, uni- 
form ; which ſeems to be the Caſe of but very Few. But were the Diſcovery 
ever ſo eaſy, it would only afford Matter for idle Speculation; and according- 
ly the Search ſeems to ariſe only from idle Curioſity. Tis certainly injuri- 
ous to the Cauſe of Virtue, to diſcover that ſuch or ſuch an Act of Forti- 
tude, for inſtance, was owing to a Love of Fame, if by ſuch a Diſcovery 
the Doer is deprived of the Fame he aimed at; becauſe this tends to 
weaken the Force of One of the Motives-to Virtue, Nor is it leſs 
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till ſhe is grown mature, he would become a Favourite 
of the Gods; and ' at length would be, if any Man ever 


injurious to Nature and to the Order of Things, by which in all ſuch Caſes 
Ends are annexed to Means. When the Common Rules of Virtue are 
practiſed for the ſake of procuring that Pleaſure or Profit derived from the 
Obſervance of them, or for the ſake of avoiding that Pain or Los 
conſequent to the Breach of them, the Ends aimed at are general- 
ly obtained; Nature and the Chain of Cauſes and Effects procure them. 

Nor is Glory leſs the Natural Conſequence of eminent Acts of Heroic Va- 
jour, Patriotiſm, Generoſity, Gratitude, or any other Branch of Juſtice: 

an Endeavour therefore to obſtruct this noble End, by depreciating the 
Motive, and detracting from the Merit of noble Actions produced by it, 
is an Oppoſition to Nature and to the Order of Things ; and, if it ariſes 
not from Malice, Envy, or other bad Paſſion, is owing to a falſe Re- 
finement in Morals, equally pernicious to Human Society. But, tho it 
imports not to the reſt of Mankind, What are the Motives to the Good 
and Virtuous Actions of any Perſon ; ſince, whatever they be, the Con- 
ſequences of them are the ſame to all Others whom they benefit ; yet it 
may be of ſome Importance to a Man's Self, from what Motive he acts, 
if the following Hypotheſis of Diotima be true; as will ſoon appear. 

23? That is, till the Virtuous Actions, conſtantly performed on the 
True Principle of Virtue, are grown into Habit; and the Soul is become 
ripe for that State of Being, to which a Habit of true Virtue is here ſup- 
poſed in Time to raiſe her. b 

232 Plato does not ſay, immediately after Death, but at bath nin 
Proceſs of Time, after the Soul has long been a Favourite of the Gods. 
The Tranſition from Humanity to Divinity is by the Platoniſts ſuppoſed 
to be gradual. Some intermediate States of Being, - they imagine, are 
firſt to be gone thro, before the Soul! is perfectly W e or fitted to en- 
joy the Divine Le. 


be, 
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be, Himſelf *** One of the Immortals. — The Doctrines, 
which I have now delivered to You, Phædrus, and to the 
reſt of my Friends here, I was taught by Diotima, and 
am perſuaded they are True. Full of this Perſuaſion my 
Self, I endeayour to perſuade Others, and to ſhew them, 
that tis difficult for any Man to find a better Guide or 
Aſſiſtant to him than Love, in his Way to Happineſs. 
And on this account, I farther contend, that every Man 
ought to pay all due Honours to that Patron of Human 
Nature. ' For my own Part, I make it my chief Study, 
to cultivate the Art which Love teaches, and employ my 
ſelf upon Subjects proper for the Exerciſe of that Art, 
with a particular Attention; encouraging Others to follow 


my Example, and at all times, as well as now, celebrating 
the 


*33 This aTodvswou, or Deification of the Soul, by which ſhe re- 
turns to her priſtine State of Being, depends, according to Diotima, on 
the habitual Practice of Virtue from the Beſt Principle only, by what- 
ever Name we chuſe to call it, whether Love of God, Love of Virtue, 
or, with Plato in this Dialogue, Love of the Beautifull ; for, as we have 
ſeen, they have all the ſame Meaning: and on no other Principle than 
This ever was, or will be, any Man, in every Part of his Conduct and 
in every Circumſtance of Life, uniformly Virtuous, But let the Force 
of other Principles, or Motives to Virtue, be ſuppoſed ever ſo efficacious, 
in producing Virtuous Actions, and even a whole Courſe of Life con- 
formable to the Rules of Virtue; yet, where a Senſe of the intrinſic 
Excellence or Beauty of Virtue, and a conſequent Love of it, or in one 


Word, where a Taſte for Virtue is wanting, it would be abſurd to ima- 
gine, 
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the Power and Virtue of Love, as far as I am able. 
This Speech, Phædrus, you may accept, if you are ſo 
pleaſed, for a Panegyrick in Praiſe of Love: or if you 
chuſe to call it by any other Name, and to take it in any 


other Senſe, be That its right Name, and That its ** 
per Acceptation. 


gine, that the Beauty of it can ever be enjoyed. For a true 79e of that 
which is enjoyed is requiſite to every Enjoyment; which indeed always 
riſes in proportion to the Improvement of that Taſte or Reliſh, Since 
therefore Dictima places the State of Divine Beatitude in the pure and 
perfect Enjoyment of this very Beauty, it is manifeſt, that only a Taſte for 
this Beauty, founded on natural Genius, like the Tafts for other Beautys, 
and improved in the ſame manner by long and conſtant Attention to its 
Objects, can ever qualify a Man for this Divine Enjoyment. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Tranſlator of Plato into Engliſh is almoſt unanimouſly ad- 
viſed by ſuch of his Friends, as are acquainted with the Original, 
not to publiſh his Trapſlation of the laſt Speech in this Dialogue, that 
of Alcibiades, for fear of the Offence it may reaſonably give to the Vir- 
tuous from the groſs Indecency of ſome Part of it, the Countenance it 
may poſſibly give to the Vicious from the Example of Alcibiades, and 
the Danger into which it may bring the Innocence of the Young, by fil- 
ling their Minds with Ideas which it were to be wiſhed they could 
always remain Strangers to. 


Centuriæ Seniorum agitant expertia frugis. 


And all Men of Virtue condemn the exhibiting upon the Stage in comedy 
Characters which are corrupt to an uncommon degree, villainous, or 
profligate, eſpecially when treated in that ludicrous or light manner eſ- 
ſential to Comedy. Plato's Dialogues are by the ancient Criticks 
juſtly likened to Theatrical Repreſentations, in that they exhibit alike 
the Manners and Characters of Men, attributing to each Perſon the Sen- 
timents proper to his Character, with a Diction ſuited to thoſe Senti- 
ments. We venture to add, that they reſemble Comedys, thoſe of the 
graver Kind, rather than Tragedys. Poetical Juſtice in the one, and 
Philoſophical Juſtice in the other, is fully ſatisfied in expoſing to Laugh- 
ter and Contempt Characters that deſerve them, and in bringing petty 
Knaves or vain Sophiſts to Confuſion. As therefore we cannot but 
condemn Mr. Congreve for introducing into his Comedys ſuch a Vil- 
lain-Character as that of Maſtwell in his Double Dealer, which proper- 
ly belongs to Tragedy, ſo we cannot altogether juſtify and conſequently 
ought not to follow our Author in introducing to his Banquet the tho- 

| 4 | . rowly 
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rowly debauched Alcibiades, whom all the Pains taken with him by So- 
crates never could reclaim. Yet Plato's Conduct in this Caſe admits 
of ſome ſort of Apology; in that the Vices, exhibited here to View in the 
Character of Alcibiades, were not looked on with ſuch extreme Abhor- 
rence by the Athenians of that Age, as they are by Us in theſe purer 
and more virtuous Times. At worſt, however, and waving all Apolo- 
87 for our Author, we aſſert, and are confident no Man of Underſtand- 
ing will deny, that This is the ſingle Inſtance, in which he has perhaps 
departed from the excellent Rules he appears to have laid down to him- 
ſelf for Dialogue-writing, with regard to the ySoraie of it, and the Ex- 
hibition of fit Characters; Rules, which ſo well recommended them- 
ſelves, thro the Pattern ſet by Him, to the Good Senfe and polite Taſt 
of the Athenians, that they ſoon effected a Reformation in the Athenian 
Stage, baniſhed the Old Comedy, and gave Birth to the New thro a 
Menander : after whoſe Example the Roman Stage was reformed by 
Terence, And in Imitation of theſe ancient illuſtrious Reformers, an 
Attempt was made in our own Country, an Age or two fince, by Mr. 
Addiſen and Sir Richard Steele, to purify the Engliſh Theatre in the 
ſame manner from Ribaldry and Licentiouſneſs of every Kind, from 
groſly obſcene Sentiment and Language, from Perſonal Abuſe, as well 
as that of Party, and from turning into a Jeſt what the Public Intereſt 
requires ſhould be held ſacred ; Vices theſe of ev'n our beſt Comic Poets 
for above half a Century before, which had a conſiderable Effect on the 
Manners of the People. To this End, thoſe our Writers of a more re- 
fined Taſt, juſt now mentioned, either wholly rejected in their Comedys 
all Characters of the moſt wicked Kind, neceſſary only to Tragedy, or at 
leaſt took Care not to make them ſhine. Shocking Characters infer of 
courſe ſhocking Sentiments and Language : for Propriety demands, that 
all Dramatic Perſons ſhould think and talk in Character, that is, like 
Themſelves. But this laudable Endeavour of our celebrated Countrymen 
to reſorm our Stage met with no Succeſs, for want of being well ſecond- 
ed and ſupported by ſucceeding Writers. On the contrary, the ingenious 
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Pens of a Gay and a Fielding were afterwards employed in giving a freſh 
Luſtre to the old abuſive and licentions Comedy. At length, to the 
Honour of the preſent mou” we ſee ang among us an Engliſh Terence, 
who 


Torquet ab obſernis jam nunc ſermonibus aurem. 


It would therefore be the more unpardonable in the Tranſlator of Plan 
to interrupt this beginning Reformation, by preſenting to the View of 
his Engliſh Readers a Character fit only for the Plays of an Ariſlophanes. 
Induced by theſe Reaſonings and Reflections, he accedes to the Advice 
of his Friends; and thinks it prudent in him to follow the Example of 
Monſieur Racine, who, in publiſhing again the French Tranſlation of the 
preceding Speeches in Plato's Banguet by the learned Lady, mentioned 
in Notes 79 and 114, together with a new Tranflation of the Speech 
of Socrates by Himſelf, concludes with 'This, and omits the Remainder of 
the Dialogue. However, the Engliſh Tranſlator, for the Satisfaction 
of his Learned Readers, from whom it would be abſurd to think of con- 
cealing any Part of the Writings of Plato, takes this Opportunity of ac- 

quainting them with his Intentions to publiſh a new Edition of this Di- 
alogue in the Original, with many new Conjectural Emendations of the 
Text, omitted in his Engliſh Notes; as being of little or no Importance 
to his Tranſlation. This he intends by way of Specimen of a new Edi- 
tion of all Plato's Works, which he would chearfully undertake, if the 
Specimen ſhould meet with the Approbation and Encouragement of the 
Learned World. lt remains only to aſſure his Engliſh Readers, whoſe 
Expectation of the Speech of Alcibiades he may have raiſed by his Ar- 
gument of this Dialogue, pages 12 and 18, that they will loſe nothing 
from the Want of it, with regard to Plato's principal Deſign in it, if 
they will but give themſelves the Pleaſure of reading an Engliſh Tranſ- 
lation of Xenophon's Memoirs of Socrates by Mrs. Sarah Fielding; 


where that excellent Man's Moral Character is ſhown in a much 
| K.k 6 brighter 
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brighter and juſter Light, than it appears in as ſet forth by the Enco- 
miums of the drunken Alcibiades in this Dialogue. Such is the Judg- 
ment of the wiſe and good Emperor Marcus Antoninus, in his 7th 


Book, Section the 40th, where tis evident that he compares the Moral 
Character of Socrates, as drawn by Xenophon, with the Appearance it 
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: makes in this and ſome other Dialogues of Plato : and Such undoubt- 


edly will, on making the ſame Compariſon, be the Judgment of every 
ether Wiſe and Good Man. 


. 
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A NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


HE Author of the Tranſlation of Plato into Eng- 


liſh, and of the Notes ſubjoined to it, deſires to 
lay before the Publick in general, and his own Subſcribers 
in particular, the Cauſes which have for a long time re- 
tarded the Continuance of the Publication, and the Rea- 
ſons which oblige him to alter the Terms of Subſcription 
for the future. — Some Perſons, who had given in to the 
Author's Friends their Names as Subſcribers, whether thro 


Forgetfulneſs or Change of Mind, refuſed to take the 


firſt Dialogues which were ſent them. — Very Many, af- 


ter taking the Firſt and Second which were publiſhed; 
were pleaſed to diſcontinue their Subſcription 5 ſo Many, 


that whereas the Firſt and Second are now out of Print, 
a great Number of the ſubſequent ones lye upon the Au- 
thor's Hands, which it cannot be expected: that any Per- 
ſon will purchaſe without having the former. — Some alſo, 
tho but a Few, have been ſo ungenerous, as to take 
them all without paying for any. — In conſequence of 


| theſe Diſappointments, the Author, unable to proceed 


without Detriment to himſelf, had laid afide all Thoughts 
of continuing the Publication of his Work, when Mr, 
4 my Sandby 


K 


ſiſt of the Rivals, the Meno, the Theages, and the Phi- 


mentioned will be deſired to return the Firſt Subſcription- 
Money at the End of fix Months, if within that Time the 


Sandby in Fleet-ſtreet, one of his Bookſellers, of his own... 
Motion kindly undertook to get printed at his own ST 2 
pence, and to riſque the Sale of this Second Part of the 
Banquet, which will compleat the Firſt Volume. — To 
ſuch Perſons therefore, as are diſpoſed to favour the Con- 
tinuance of this Work, the Author propoſes, that they 
give or ſend in their Names, as Subſcribers, to one of the 
following Bookſellers, Mr. Sandby in London, Mr. Fletcher 
at Oxford, or Mr. Merril at Cambridge, or to the Author 
himſelf, paying at the ſame Time Half a Guinea toward the 
Expence of printing the Second Volume, which is to con- 


lebus: and that they pay Half a Guinea more on receiv- 
ing from his Bookſellers all theſe Dialogues together, Each 
of them ſtitched in Blue Paper.—The Bookſellers above- 


*. 


Author ſhall not have met with ſufficient Encouragement 
to engage him to proceed. But if at the Expiration of that 
Time he finds ſuch Encouragement, the Second Volume 
ſhall be put immediately to the Preſs. The Interval will 
be employed in printing and publiſhing a new Edition of 
the Sympoſium in its Original Language. | * 


F loyer Sydenham, | 
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